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Nothing  sells  groceries  in  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune- 
$4,264,000  in  ads  last  year! 


Often  the  Tribune  prinluees  reMilts  greater  than  any¬ 
one  antieipated.  A  recent  example  comes  from  the 
Frito-Lay  Co.,  makers  of  New  F.ra  Potato  Chips. 

Hamstrung  by  spotty  distribution  and  faced  with 
tough  private  label  competition.  New  [:ra  put  most 
of  its  chips  in  the  Tribune- 1 K  full  color  pages  in  less 
than  two  years.  — ^ 

Result:  “HV  nut  only  \:ained  ili\- 

trihmion  in  one  of  Chi(  (ii;o's  leading  - 

chains,  hut  we  doubled  oiir  amici-  r4= 

paled  sales  increase  for  /96/.'  Il'<  : 

are  scliediilini;  additional  color  ads  TsisuNr.  L 

With  son  this  sear.  — _ _ 6 


New  Era's  experience  is  but  a  single  result  story. 
I  here  are  many  more  like  it  in  the  S4,264.(KK)  worth 
of  general  grtKcry  product  advertising  placed  in  the 
I  ribune  last  year.  Significantly,  this  was  more  than 
was  spent  in  all  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined 
.  .  .  SOCf  more  than  the  second-place  paper! 

S  I  he  Tribune  is  the  one  newspaper 
that  knows  what  it  takes— and  has 
what  it  takes— to  increase  your  sales 
and  share  of  market  in  Chicago,  (let 
the  full  storv  about  its  audience,  in- 

tlucncc  and  markctiniz  services.  C'all 

.. 

a  I  nbune  representative. 


General  Grocery  Prod  act 
A  (heriisinf!  Expenditures-- 196/ 

Chicago  Tribune  Chicago  11,  E.  D.  Corboy,  1314  Tribune  Tower  •  New  York  City  17,  R.  C.  Mast,  220  E.  42nd  St.  • 
Delroil  21.  W.  E.  Bates.  1306  Penobscot  Bldg  •  San  Francisco  4,  Fitipatnck  Associates,  155  Montgomery  St.  •  Los  Angeles  S,  Fitzpatrick  Associates. 
3460  Wilshire  Blvd.  •  Mexico  City,  Enriquez  Simoni,  Perea  y  Cia,  S.  A..  Emparan  No.  17  •  London,  S.  W.  1,  Mortimer  Bryans.  3  6  5  Warwick  House  St. 
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Wood  has  developed  a  new  stereotype  machine  that  combines 
the  casting  and  finishing  features  of  a  New,  Heavy  Duty 
Pony  Autoplate  with  a  Milling  Machine  and  an  automatic 
Cooling  and  Drying  Stand.  Now,  plates  can  be  cast  on  this 
machine,  milled  for  underside  lockup,  ready  for  the  press 
at  a  rate  of  1^2  plates  per  minute,  or  better. 


WE  INVITE  YOU 
TO  SEND  FOR 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC  PUMP:  Automatic,  pu.sh-button 
controlled  pouring  of  stereotype  metal  into  the  Cast¬ 
ing  Box,  quickly,  accurately,  safely. 

WATER-COOLED  CORE  AND  CASTING  BOX;  Automatic, 
individual,  adjustable  Core  and  Casting  Box  water- 
temperature  control.  Core  Lockup  mechanism  enclosed 
foe  protection  against  metal  spills  and  foreign  matter. 

DRIVE:  Vibration  free,  quiet,  easily  maintained.  Mul¬ 
tiple  V-Belt  drive  of  Knife  Bar  dear  Box  and  Cutting 


Saw  by  6  HP  ball-bearing  Motor. 

The  plate  is  propelled  by  power-driven  rollers  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  milling  station  where  underside  pockets  are 
cut.  The  finished  plate  is  then  automatically  cooled, 
dried  and  released  onto  the  pressroom  conveyor. 

PLATES:  Progress  beyond  Shaving  .Arch  by  power- 
driven  rollers  up  to  Cam  stop  at  Milling  Machine, 
thence,  by  gravity  feed  into  Milling  Machine  and 
Cooling  and  Drying  stand  and,  finally,  released  onto 
pressroom  delivery  conveyor. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  •  Executive  and  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  ON  THE  NEW  TENSIONPLATE  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE 


WOOD  INTRODUCES  A  NEW 
TENSIONPLATE  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE! 

Designed  To  Anticipate  The  Trend  Towards  Tensionplate  Lockup 
For  Medium  Or  Small  Size  Newspapers . . . 


r 


ress  is  Vermont’s  largest  daily  newspaper.  It  prides 


The  Burlingti 


itself  on  presenting  the  most  complete  and  up-to-the-minute  news  coverage 


possible.  We  proudly  welcome  this  forward-looking  newspaper  to  UPl 


newswires. 


United  Itf™ 
press  V  I  y 
^  ntemationcd 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


WHO 

REALLY 

WANTS 

TEXAS? 


DECEMBER 

6-8 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston. 
10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

13 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  realty  page  clinic,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Place,  Chicago. 


JANUARY 

6- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10-12 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13-15 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York. 

15- 17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 19 — The  Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives,  La 
Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

17 -  Wyoming  Associated  Press  state  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
17-19 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 

Hermitage,  Nashville. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

18 —  Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 

18-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 
20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beach 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston. 

28- Fab.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 30 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

31 — Now  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


People  who  want  to  sell  Texas  want  Texans  .  .  .  more  than  any  other 
Hw  Texas  Group.  Like  Frito  Lay,  media  or  plan  can  offer.  And  they’re 

Pearl  Beer,  General  Motors,  Schenley  reaching  them  with  discounts  to  23 

Industries  and  scores  of  important  per  cent.  No  wonder  they’re  using 

advertisers  who  know  that  with  one  Texas’  most  powerful  sales  force! 

buy  they  are  selling  over  six  million  Are  you  ready? 

Delivered  in  one  discounted  order  by  The  Branham  Company. 


FEBRUARY 

10-12 — Naw  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14- 16 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington, 
Dela. 

15- 16— New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

24-26 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

28-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARCH 

11-12— A  merican  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

29-30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 


APRIL 

1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

5-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State 
Government,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington, 
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the  important  men 
you’d  like  most  to  reach. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON.  D.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 


. . .  because  we  create 
what  they  love  to  read 


POLLY’S  POINTERS 

Homemakers'  Idea  Exchange 
by  Polly  Cramer 

RUTH  MILLETT 

Favorite  personal  counsel 
column  in  436  newspapers 


FASHION 

Illustrated  newsfeatures 
by  Gaile  Dugas 
NEA  Women’s  Editor 


NEA  EDITORS  know  what  the  ladies  want  to  read.  They  don’t 
guess.  They  ask  them,  in  continuing  scientific  surveys.  The 
results  of  this  research  are  reflected  in  NEA’s  creative 
editorial  service  for  women  readers. 


Ask  the  Designer 

FOOD 

Food  for  Americans 
and  Daily  Menus 
by  Gaynor  Maddox 

HOME 

Better  Homemaking 
by  Kay  Sherwood 

FAMILY 

The  Mature  Parent 
by  Muriel  Lawrence 
Teen-Age  Advice 
by  Kathy  Peterson 
Shopping  for  Him 
by  Ffelen  Hennessy 
Poems  on  Parenthood 
by  Janet  Henry 

BEAUTY 

Illustrated  Layouts 
by  Alicia  Hart 

CREATIVE  LIVING 

Home  Sewing 
by  Mary  Brocks 

Creative  Woman  Patterns 
Sue  Burnett  Dress  Patterns 
Anne  Cabot  Needlework 


Home  subjects  rate  highest  — witness  POLLY’S  POINTERS 
and  its  phenomenal  first-year  reader  response.  Home  is 
followed  by  Food,  Fashion,  Family,  Beauty,  Health, 
Personal  Counsel. 


Only  NEA  FULL  SERVICE  supplies  this  balanced  program  of 
“most  wanted  subjects’’ .  .  .  seven  stimulating  pages  of 
news,  features,  pictures  and  columns  to  cover  this 
entire  spectrum  of  feminine  interest  every  week.  They 
make  your  Women’s  Pages  a  vital  part  of  a  modern  news¬ 
paper’s  local  appeal. 


NEW  YORK: 

461  EIGHTH  AVENUE 


safety  j  silencing  j  simplicity 

...yours  with  a  Hoe  Colormatic*  Press  because  the  overload 
release  clutch. ..1  eliminates  shear  pin  hazards  and  replace¬ 
ment...  2  gives  you  quick  manual  clutch  control  to  silence  or 
re-engage  clutch  from  outside  press  frame,  using  one  simple 
wrench,  and...  3  automatically  disengages  unit  drive  if  over¬ 
load  occurs.  ’Trademark 


clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
I  eacn  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 

Name . 

Address  . 

I  City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company . 

Mml  cheek  te 

Editor  &  Publisher 

MO  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

16-50  a  year,  U.  S.  end  Canada — all  ether  eeuntriet,  $10j00 
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•rwin  d  s^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

COMMENTING  ON  THE  overuse  of  the  word  “complex,”  Conrad 
Frederick  Smith  wrote  an  editorial  for  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Independent  on  “It’s  Complex  Here  And  Complex  lliere.” 
The  whole  complex  subject  of  complexity  was  covered  in  one 
complex  sentence  of  41  lines  and  274  words. 

Pro  and  Contrast 

Slant  the  news?  Oh,  sajr  not  so! 

Unbending  tjrpe’s  metallic. 

But  you  can  enliven  views 
With  a  little  italic. 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Heady  head  in  the  San  Antonio  News  after  the  Archie  Moore-Cassiiu 
Qay  fight:  “Moore  Beaten  On  ‘T-Qay-0’”  .  .  .  The  Glasgow  (Scotland) 
Sunday  Post  carries  a  “Customers*  Complaint  Column,”  made  up  of  letters 
from  readers  who  have  complaints  about  articles  they  purchased  through 
advertising  in  that  newspaper.  .  .  .  The  New  Britain  (Conn.)  HerM 
heads  the  sports  column  by  Oscar  Fraley,  UPI,  “Fearless  Fraley’s  Facts 
and  Figures.”  .  .  .  Sharon  Thetford,  senior  journalism  student  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Daily,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
is  following  the  career  of  her  father,  Francis  Thetford,  state  staffer  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times.  .  .  .  Headline  writen 
have  two  languages  at  their  disposal  on  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican.  If 
an  English  word  doesn’t  fit,  perhaps  a  Spanish  one  will.  Recent  example: 
“Educator  Talks  To  Parents  Hoy,” 

Byline:  V,  S,  Mail 

Dr.  William  H.  Tnft,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri:  *’Since  1934  we  have  been  granting  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  journalism.  A  total  of  26  have 
earned  this  top  degree  here,  and  currently  there  are  a  number 
,  in  various  stages  of  earning  it.  We  feel  here  about  the  Ph.D.  the 
same  as  we  do  about  the  B.  J.  (Bachelor  of  Journalism)— it  must 
be  well  rounded  out  with  many  liberal  arts  courses.  My  own  Ph.D. 
is  from  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  in  American  Cul¬ 
ture.  However,  my  dissertation  was  a  history  of  the  first  100  years 
of  the  T oledu  Blade.** 

Associate  Editor  Qaude  M.  Gray,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin:  “In  a  ‘Today’s  News  Headlines’  compilation  Radio 
Station  KTEL  had  this  on  the  bottom  of  its  Nov.  12  issue:  “Give 
your  Christmas  cards  that  extra  touch  by  using  Christmas  seals 
on  the  envelopes.  Help  stamp  out  tv  with  Christmas  Seals.’  ” 

J.  R.  Allred,  News  Bureau,  Utah  State  University,  Logan: 
“Recent  items  in  your  column  about  headline  difficulties  with  the 
towns  of  Fertile,  Minn.,  and  Bloomer,  Wis.,  remind  me  of  my 
late  colleague,  D.  C.  Dix,  who  used  to  love  to  tell  about  the 
headline  that  appeared  in  a  southern  Utali,  weekly  about  the 
neightboring  village  of  Virgin,  Utah:  ‘Virgin  Woman  Gives  Birth 
to  Twins.’  ” 

Paul  Muse,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star,  writes:  “The 
Fauquier  Democrat,  Warrenton,  Va.,  is  published  in  Fauquier 
County,  which  includes  Glen  Ora,  country  home  of  President 
Kennedy  and  family.  I  was  momentarily  startled  when  I  picked 
up  the  Democrat  and  found  a  headline  reporting,  ‘Wolves  Upset 
j  Caroline.’  I  began  to  wonder  just  how  far  out  in  the  country 
i  the  Kennedys  were  living.  It  was  just  an  account  of  a  football 
game  between  the  Marshall  High  School  ‘Wolves’  and  Caroline 
County,  Va. 

Gty  Editor  Marietta  Soimenberg,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bul¬ 
letin:  “How  about  this  for  name  trouble?  The  Post-Bulletin  has 
three  Chucks,  two  Daves,  a  Hale,  Dale  and  Gail,  a  McKeen  and 
Melin,  a  Mary,  Marietta,  Mildred,  Marcy  and  Muriel  .  .  .  and 
that’s  over  half  the  staff !” 

Robert  Espenscheid,  Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Press  and  Wilton 
Bulletin:  “Our  publisher,  Karl  Nash,  pulled  a  little  spelling  bee 
on  an  unsuspecting  staff.  The  words  were  jodhpur,  dystrophy* 
1  diphtheria,  diphthong.  Two  ad  men  misspelled  three,  two  Lino- 
typers  also  had  three  wrong  and  one  had  four  right  and  the 
shop  foreman  all  four  wrong.  The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  spelled 
three  correctly,  two  editorial  assistants  spelled  four  correctly  and 
a  feature  writer  had  a  score  of  two  right,  two  wrong.” 
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riJ'  market 

ONE  Medium 


pENNSYUVANtA'! 
.  ' u  Blanketed  by 


Climb  The  Ladder  With  The  LARGEST  Per 
CAPITA  and  FAMILY  SALES  in  PENNSYLVANIA 


DAILY  118,051 
SUNDAY  157,233 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Astronauts  ’  Memoirs 

"President  Kennedy’s  defense  of  his  policy  of  permitting  the  astro- 
nauts  to  sell  their  personal  stories  for  profit  leaves  unanswered  all 
the  criticism  which  we  think  is  valid,  and  fails  to  explain  the  policy’s 
obvious  violation  of  other  administrative  directives  and  the  general 
intent  of  Federal  Laws.  In  an  exchange  of  letters  with  M.  B.  Schnappier, 
editor  of  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington,  made  public  this  week,  the 
President  lamely  explained  “the  policy  decision  was  reached  only  after 
most  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  and  lengthy  consultation  both 
within  and  without  the  government.’’ 

We  would  be  interested  in  knowing  what  "facts”  justify  granting 
permission  to  a  small,  select  group  of  men,  to  make  a  profit  from  their 
official  acts  in  the  employ  of  the  government — something  that  has 
been  prohibited  in  government  for  many  years  even  though  the  pro¬ 
hibition  has  not  always  been  observed. 

We  acknowledge  that  these  men  are  engaged  in  a  dangerous  business 
just  as  some  others  are  in  our  military  service.  Perhaps  they  deserve 
some  special  consideration.  Then,  so  should  the  pilots  who  are  flying 
helicopters  into  Laos  and  supplies  to  Northern  India.  Let’s  give  them 
spiecial  consideration  if  that  is  the  Administration’s  purpose  but  let’s 
not  set  a  precedent  whereby  other  government  employes  can  profit 
privately  from  their  official  acts  by  selling  them  exclusively  for  publi¬ 
cation. 


Ws  a  Funny  Thing,  hut —  j 

touring  the  1960  Presidential  election  campaign,  of  95  daily  news-  I 

pajjers  in  California,  representing  98%  of  total  daily  circulation  in 
that  State,  65  of  them  gave  their  editorial  support  to  Nixon,  20  gave 
it  to  Kennedy,  and  10  said  they  were  independent.  This  was  the  break-  ! 

down  on  Nov.  5,  1960,  of  those  newspapers  that  responded  to  E&P’s 
poll. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  us  believe  the  newspapers 
of  that  state  are  biased  against  him. 

During  the  three  previous  Presidential  election  campaigns  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  charged  repeatedly  the  press  was  biased  in  favor  of  Re¬ 
publicans.  Now  a  Republican  tells  us  it  was  the  other  way. 

Michael  DiSalle  resigned  as  chief  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
in  1952  to  run  for  the  Senate  against  John  Bricker  in  Ohio.  He  wrote 
to  his  newspaper  friends  in  \Vashington:  “I  just  want  you  to  know 
how  much  I  have  enjoyed  your  objectivity  and  how'  much  I  appreciated 
the  fine  job  you  have  done.”  Now  defeated  for  re-election  as  Governor 
of  Ohio  he  thinks  the  newspapers  have  been  unfair  to  him. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  candidate’s  perspective  should  be  affected  ! 

by  whether  he  wins  or  loses.  But  all  of  this  reminds  us  of  an  old  adage  j 

to  the  effect  that  “all  generalizations  are  dangerous  including  this  one.” 

Corrupt  Practices  Act 

k  PPLICATION  of  Alabama’s  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  a  newspaper 
editorial  appearing  on  Election  Day  is  in  violation  of  State  and 
Federal  guarantees  of  a  free  press.  It  is  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  the 
jjeople  of  Alabama  to  be  informed  on  Election  Day  as  well  as  on  every 
other  day  of  the  year. 

1  here  is  no  valid  reason  why  there  should  be  a  moratorium  on  the 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  press,  any  more  than  there  should  be  one 
on  the  reporting  of  facts,  on  any  day  of  the  year  be  it  Election  Day, 

Primary  Day  or  Christmas  Day. 
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AGAINST  WHOM?  —  Crawford 
for  Newspaper  Enferprise  Associa* 
fion. 


WHAT  ABOUT  This  Missile  Base? 
— Ruuell  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


'BUT  I'M  INNOCENT — Do  You  Hear?  Innocent!' — Haynie  in  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 


NEVER  YOU  MIND  Where  We're 
Going' — Ellinwood  in  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Star. 


THE  DUD — Werner  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 


letters 


Short  Takes 


E&P  Index 


ADDENDA 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  generous  treat¬ 
ment  (Nov.  17)  of  the  lecture  series  on 
journalism  at  Haverford. 

Just  one  minor  correction  and  one  addi¬ 
tion  should  be  mentioned.  I  do  not  spend 
40  hours  a  week  running  the  lecture  series. 
Combining  the  amount  of  time  spent  edit¬ 
ing  the  college  newspaper  and  the  number 
of  hours  directing  the  lecture  program, 
the  40-hour  figure  is  probably  accurate. 

The  addition  regards  William  B.  Dick¬ 
inson,  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  who  went  unmentioned.  On  ex¬ 
tremely  short  notice  Mr.  Dickinson  pro¬ 
vided  one  of  the  most  profitable  discus¬ 
sions  of  newspapers  in  the  series  to  date. 

Loren  Chiclione 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford,  Penna. 

*  *  -» 

HISS  AFFAIR 

The  reasoning  behind  most  editorials  on 
Alger  Hiss’s  brief  television  appearance 
temporarily  escaped  me,  but  now  I’ve  de¬ 
cided  that  publishers  are  hoping  for  the 
day  when  the  reporting  of  a  Khrushchev 
(  izens  for  Good  Government  will  speech  in  their  news  columns  will  bring 

. .  at  the  Oaks  hotel.  A  round  table  outraged  protests  from  the  public  and 

disr  .<ion  will  be  hell.  —  Excelsior  cancellations  from  advertisers. 

Spr  ■iR  (Mo.)  Daily  Standard.  These  publishers  obviously  don’t  see 
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Arrested  Wednesday  as  a  burglary 
su.spect.  Blank  first  admitted  and  later 
denied  the  1865  killing  of  President  Ab¬ 
raham  Lincoln.  —  Ballets  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 


Advertising  News  . 
Books  in  Review  .  . . 

Circulation  . 

Classified  Clinic 
Linage  for  October 
Personal  Mention 

Photography  . 

Promotion  . 

Public  Relations 
Ray  Erwin's  Column 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Syndicates  . 

Weekly  Editor  .  .  .  . 


The  season’s  on!  Geetings,  fiends! 
— Englewood  (Fla.)  Herald. 

• 

Communist  Chicago  declared  it  is  stop¬ 
ping  firing  against  Indian  troops  along 
the  disputed  Chinese-Indian  border.  — 
Colitnihia  (Mo.)  Missourian. 

• 

“We  do  not  set  ourselves  up  as  censors 
of  material  but,  rather,  persecute  com- 
plaims  when  made,”  Associate  City  At¬ 
torn'  y  Blank  wrote.  —  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune. 


that  the  issue  here  is  bigger  than  Hiss  or 
Nixon  or,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  implied, 
Howard  K.  Smith.  It  is  even  bigger  than 
the  alleged  threat  tv  constitutes  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  issue  is  simply  this:  Does  a 
communications  medium  have  the  right  to 
transmit  ideas? 

May  the  Lord  bless  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Fred  Zimmerman 
University  of  Kansas  Journalism  School, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


A  decision  was  to  be  given  on  a  re- 
que.,1  for  bail  for  former  Saskatoon 
Cro-  .1  prosecutor  Blank  sentenced  to 
two  years  for  offering  brides  to  police.  — 
Reg  ■  a  (Sask.)  Leader-Post. 


"r/ie  smell  of 
crisis  hung  over 
Washington.,, 
like  the  smell 
of  burning 
leaves^^ 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  October  20,  and  the 
Washington  bureau  of  The  New  York  Times 
sensed  that  a  major  crisis  was  in  the  making. 
By  the  time  this  air  of  crisis  was  reported  in 
Monday’s  paper.  The  New  York  Times  was  or¬ 
ganizing  for  what  became  one  of  the  biggest 
stories  of  the  year. 

When  the  Cuban  crisis  exploded  Monday  night. 
The  New  York  Times  was  already  deploying  its 
forces— in  Washington  and  New  York,  in  Florida 
and  the  Caribbean,  in  Europe  and  Moscow  — 
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NEWS  SERVICE 


Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


wherever  news  of  the  crisis  and  reaction  to  it 
might  develop. 


As  the  story  unfolded,  The  New  York  Times 
served  its  readers  with  column  after  column  of 
news  and  commentary,  background  and  official 
texts  — in  greater  measure  probably  than  any 
other  news  source. 


This  rich  flow  of  news  also  was  sped  over  a 
10,000-mile  leased  wire  to  55  subscribers  of  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  These  leading  newspapers  were  able  to 
publish  the  crisis  dispatches  simultaneously  with 
The  New  York  Times.  This  is  the  kind  of  cover¬ 
age  in  depth  of  vital  news  that  they  get  from 
The  New  York  Times  all  year  round. 


Can  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  be  used 
profitably  in  your  newsroom?  Ask  today  about 
availability  in  your  territory. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Alabama  Editorial  Tests 
Anti-Electioneering  Law 

Freedom  of  Press  Issue  Is  Raised 
In  Trial  of  Scripps-Howard  Editor 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  stage  was  being  set  here 
this  week  for  a  high  court  test 
of  whether  Alabama’s  law 
against  electioneering  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  is  an  infringement  on 
freedom  of  the  press.  Several 
other  states  have  similar  laws. 

Criminal  Court  Judge  Francis 
Thompson  dismissed  a  complaint 
against  James  E.  Mills,  long¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  then  reversed  him¬ 
self  and  ordered  a  new  trial  for 
Nov.  30. 

On  the  basis  of  an  amended 
complaint,  filed  by  the  state, 
the  court  will  pass  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  constitutionality  of  the 
statute.  Lawyers  agreed  to  the 
new  procedure  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  grounds  for  going  to  the 
higher  courts. 

Circuit  Solicitor  Emmett 
Perry  asked  for  specific  rulings 
from  the  court,  rather  than  a 
blanket  dismissal  without  an 
opinion. 

On  the  newspaper  side  it  was 
argued  that  the  printing  of 
news  and  comment  does  not  fall 
under  the  definition  of  election¬ 
eering.  Irrespective  of  the  law, 
it  was  maintained  that  news¬ 
papers  should  have  freedom  of 
expression  every  day. 

The  question  of  validity  of  a 
section  of  the  Alabama  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  is  involved.  This 
prohibits  soliciting  votes  “in 
support  or  in  opposition  to  any 
proposition  that  is  being  voted 
on  the  day  which  the  election  is 
held.’’  Several  states  have  sim¬ 
ilar  laws. 

I,aw  Declared  ‘Vague’ 

A  warrant  sworn  out  by 
Grady  Williams,  a  mechanic  for 
an  aii  craft  repair  firm,  charged 
James  E.  Mills,  editor  of  the 
Scrijips-Howard  morning  news¬ 
paper,  with  violating  the  statute 
by  publishing  an  Election  Day 
editorial  urging  voters  to  cast 
theii  ballots  for  a  change  in  the 
form  of  municipal  government 
freon  commission  to  mayor-coun¬ 
cil.  The  commission  was  voted 
out  iiy  a  729-vote  margin. 


Kenneth  Perrine,  attorney  for 
Mr.  Mills,  submitted  a  motion 
to  quash  the  charge,  arguing 
that  the  corrupt  practices  act  is 
so  “vague  and  indefinite’’  as  to 
threaten  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  as  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  Alabama  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  Alabama  Constitution. 

Mr.  Perrine  said  the  law  could 
be  carried  to  “ridiculous”  ex¬ 
tremes  by  not  allowing  a  man  to 
speak  to  his  wife  about  an  elec¬ 
tion  on  Election  Day.  He  said 
that  posters,  marked  sample 
ballots  and  billboards  of  candi¬ 
dates  are  in  use  on  election  day. 

“If  that  is  electioneering,”  he 
argued,  “then  every  politician  in 
Alabama  has  been  guilty  of  cor¬ 
rupt  practices.” 

‘Reasonable  Police  Power’ 

Solicitor  Perry  maintained 
that  Alabama  exercises  “reason¬ 
able  police  power”  in  limiting 


the  right  of  a  free  press  on 
election  day.  He  said  he  had  no 
argument  with  the  “great  free¬ 
doms”  of  the  press. 

“We’ve  heard  much  about 
freedom  of  the  press,”  he  said. 
“We  urge  freedom  of  the  press. 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  freedom 
of  the  people  and  the  press  has 
no  rights  that  the  people  do  not 
have.” 

The  Alabama  act,  he  said,  de¬ 
nies  no  freedoms  “other  than 
those  necessary  to  have  reason¬ 
able  order  in  an  election.” 

“Let’s  not  get  so  sancrosanct 
that  the  last  licks  come  from  one 
paper  on  Election  Day,”  he 
declared, 

Mr.  Perry  said  the  legislature 
which  passed  the  law  in  1915 
stated,  in  effect :  “Give  us  a  fair 
election  .  .  .  let’s  quit  all  the 
ballyhoo,  all  the  beating  of  tom¬ 
toms,  on  Election  Day.” 

“We  couldn’t  run  our  elec¬ 
tions  without  the  help  of  the 
press,”  Mr.  Perry  argued. 
“People  need  to  be  informed. 
That  doesn’t  mean  that  the 
elections  shall  be  run  by  the 
press  in  the  name  of  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Mr.  Perrine  countered  that 


the  rights  of  the  people  to  be 
informed  had  to  be  considered 
and  Mr.  Mills  would  have  been 
derelict  in  his  duty  if  he  hadn’t 
commented  on  the  situation  at 
City  Hall. 

The  editorial,  which  ran  in 
the  Nov.  6  edition  of  the  Post- 
Herald,  actually  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  Nov.  5  and  had  appeared  in 
editions  of  the  paper  published 
that  day — the  day  before  the 
election. 

Mr.  Mills  wrote  the  editorial 
after  Mayor  Arthur  J.  Hanes 
issued  orders  to  news  sources 
in  his  department  not  to  give 
information  to  the  press.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  he  would  permit 
reporters  to  inspect  city  records 
like  any  other  citizen,  but  that 
no  explanation  would  be  given 
of  the  records  by  city  officials. 

Mr.  Perrine  described  the  edi¬ 
torial  as  “fair  comment  on  what 
happened.” 

Those  who  read  the  editorial, 
Mr.  Perrine  argued,  “did  not 
have  to  read  that  paper.  They 
paid  money  for  it  ,  .  .  it’s  not 
like  a  free  circular  pressed  on 
you.” 

ASNE  Pleas  Rejected 

Alabama  Press  Association 
filed  an  amicus  curiae  (friend  of 
the  court)  brief,  urging  that 
Mr.  Mills,  a  past  president  of 
the  association,  be  acquitted. 

The  brief  declared:  “It  is 
obvious  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  intend  that  all  media  of 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


"Let's  not  get  so  sacrosanct  that 
the  last  licks  come  from  one  paper 
on  Election  Day." — Solicitor  Em¬ 
mett  Perry. 


The  editorial  was  concerned  with 
"a  matter  of  vital  public  interest 
on  the  day  before  the  election." 
— Editor  James  E.  Mills. 


"You  couldn't  print  a  newspaper 
on  Election  Day — if  this  is  elec¬ 
tioneering."  —  Defense  Counsel 
Kenneth  Perrine. 
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Police  Radio 
Call  Figure 
Goes  Free 

San  Francisco 

Kenneth  G.  Fuller  was 
acquitted  of  charges  based  on 
the  interception  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  police  radio  calls  in  a 
decision  handed  down  Nov.  26 
by  U.S.  Judge  Stanley  Weigel. 

The  police  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  right  of  privacy  for  the 
messages  involv^  in  this  case, 
the  court  declared.  The  broad¬ 
casts  became  so  public  that  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  protection 
of  government  statute,  it  w^as 
pointed  out. 

Judge  Weigel’s  verbal  decision 
included  the  notation  that  the 
government  has  the  right  to 
insist  on  authorization  before 
intercepted  messages  may  be 
made  public.  He  indicated  a 
written  opinion  might  be  forth¬ 
coming  later  detailing  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  acquittal. 

The  court  ruling  came  when 
the  judge  accepted  the  motion  to 
dismiss  charges  made  by 
Nicholas  Petris,  defense  at¬ 
torney.  Eleven  government  wit¬ 
nesses,  most  of  whom  were  police 
officers,  were  heard.  They  ad¬ 
mitted  police  call  monitoring 
w'as  widespread  among  news 
agencies. 

As  the  operator  of  a  service 
supplying  radio  stations  with 
news  bulletins  based  on  police 
and  fire  broadcasts,  Mr.  Fuller 
had  been  accused  on  seven 
counts  set  forth  by  the  U.S. 
government. 

The  government’s  charges 
were  based  particularly  on  47 
U.S.C.  605,  which  provides  that 
“no  person  not  being  authorized 
by  the  sender  shall  intercept  any 
communication  and  divulge  or 
publish  the  existence,  contents, 
substance,  purport,  effect,  or 
meaning  of  such  intercepted 
communication  to  any  person.” 

The  counts  against  Mr.  Fuller 
were  based  on  charges  of  code 
violations  in  October,  1960.  He 
was  arrested  in  April,  1961. 

Some  of  the  public  safety  offi¬ 
cials  heard  testified  there  was  no 
objection  to  monitoring  and 
divulging  broadcasts  if  media 
checked  with  them  for  verifica¬ 
tion  before  publishing  or  broad¬ 
casting  the  reports. 

Mr.  Fuller  told  the  court  he 
verified  his  news  stories  with 
the  proper  agency. 

Mr.  Fuller,  a  former  Oakland 
policeman,  had  operated  Broad¬ 
casters’  News  Service  since  1956. 
He  had  25  receivers.  He  discon¬ 
tinued  operations  after  his  ar¬ 
rest  and  took  a  job  as  a  truck 
driver. 


Sheriff  Ordered 
To  Open  Dockets 
To  Press  Daily 

MsauDiAN,  Miss. 

The  Meridian  Star  has  won  a 
battle  with  Sheriff  J.  L.  Morgan 
of  Lauderdale  county  over  press 
access  to  the  jail  docket. 

The  sheriff,  an  ordained  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  has  dropped  an 
appeal  to  the  Mississippi  Su¬ 
preme  Court  opposing  a  circuit 
court  ruling  that  ordered  the 
sheriff  to  open  the  docket. 

The  wT^ngle  started  in  Oc¬ 
tober  when  the  sheriff  limited 
Police  Reporter  Tom  Gregory’s 
access  to  the  docket  in  the 
jailer’s  office.  He  claimed  the 
jail  has  federal  status  and  only 
authorized  persons  are  allowed. 
While  refusing  daily  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  docket  he  offered 
twice-a-week  inspection. 

The  Star’s  managing  editor, 
Kenneth  L.  Dixon,  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  Circuit  Court  asking  that 
the  sheriff  be  ordered  to  open 
the  docket  daily.  The  docket  was 
declared  public  record  and  the 
sheriff  was  told  to  let  the 
reporters  in. 

The  sheriff  sought  to  appeal 
the  decision.  His  notice  was  ac¬ 
cepted  but  he  was  told  to  let  the 
reporters  see  the  docket  pending 
Supreme  Court  action.  Several 
days  later  he  dropped  the 
appeal. 

Sheriff  Morgan  has  been  un¬ 
happy  with  the  Star  for  some 
time.  In  August  the  Star  gave 
full  coverage  to  a  Grand  Jury 
report  which  asserted  that  law 
enforcement  in  the  sheriff’s  de¬ 
partment  was  “totally  inade¬ 
quate.”  The  Star  gave  the  story 
all  of  page  one  except  for  an 
item  on  a  tornado  in  Louisiana. 

A  Meridian  Star  staff  writer 
was  on  the  Grand  Jury. 

• 

Libel  Notice  Filed 
In  Abduction  Case 

Ottawa 

Two  Ottawa  new'spapers  and 
two  reporters  have  been  given 
notice  that  action  will  be  taken 
against  them  under  the  Libel 
and  Slanders  Act.  Two  radio 
stations  have  been  served  the 
same  notice. 

Gordon  Killeen,  counsel  for 
Leslie  Salhany,  charged  with 
the  abduction  of  a  three  year  old 
girl,  served  the  notice  and  also 
asked  for  contempt  citations. 

The  notices  name  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  Southam  Publishing 
Co.,  Robert  Southam,  publisher; 
and  Wilfred  Bell,  a  reporter; 
and  the  Journal  Publishing 
Company,  William  Metcalfe, 
managing  editor,  and  Robert 
Fothergill,  reporter. 


Reporters  to  See 
Rocket  Firing  Test 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration 
invited  newsmen  to  observe  the 
sixth  in  a  series  of  tests  to 
develop  a  nuclear  rocket  engine. 
The  ground  test  run,  scheduled 
for  Nov.  30,  involved  the  Kiwi- 
B4A  reactor. 

The  test  marked  the  first  time 
since  before  the  U.S.  resumed 
nuclear  testing  Sept.  15,  1961, 
that  reporters  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  actual  test  site. 

Court  Stops 
Mayor’s  Ban 
On  Reporter 

Marietta,  Ga. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Albert 
Henderson  granted  an  injunc¬ 
tion  this  week  which  bars  the 
mayor  and  other  city  officials 
from  denying  reporters  access  to 
council  meetings. 

The  order  also  restrained 
Mayor  Sam  Welsch  from  prose¬ 
cuting  Larry  Irby  of  the  Mari¬ 
etta  Daily  Journal  staff  on  a 
disorderly  conduct  charge.  The 
Mayor  withdrew  the  warrant 
which  charged  Mr.  Irby  with 
disturbing  a  city  council  meet¬ 
ing  Nov.  10  when  he  refused  to 
obey  an  order  to  leave. 

Mr.  Irby  and  his  newspaper 
contended  the  council  meeting 
was  an  open  and  public  session. 
Robert  D.  Fowler,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  signed  the  $100  bond  on 
which  the  reporter  was  released. 

Mayor  Welsch  had  accused 
Mr.  Irby  of  being  inaccurate  in 
stories  about  the  city  adminis¬ 
tration.  Other  Journal  staffers 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  coun¬ 
cil  meeting  after  Mr.  Irby  was 
taken  away  by  the  chief  of 
police.  The  Journal  defended  Mr. 
Irby  as  being  conscientious  and 
accurate  and  said  the  mayor’s 
attitude  toward  him  grew  out 
of  the  fact  he  had  obtained  in¬ 
formation  on  business  trans¬ 
acted  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the 
council  in  October. 

• 

Jack  Carberry  Dies 

Denver 

Jack  Carberry,  70,  retired 
newspaperman  who  began  his 
career  in  1914  on  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Record,  died  here  Nov. 
22.  He  later  worked  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Express,  continued  in 
New  York,  and  then  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post. 
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Paper  Fined 
For  Printiiig 
‘Confession’ 

WINND’EG 

The  Southam  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  proprietor  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  was  convicted  on  two 
counts  under  a  criminal  code 
provision  forbidding  publication 
of  an  admission  or  confession 
given  in  evidence  at  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  hearing. 

Magistrate  Ian  Dubienski 
fined  the  company  $125  and 
costs  on  each  count  here  Nov.  26. 

A  stay  of  proceedings  was 
entered  on  two  similar  charges 
laid  earlier  against  Ross  Munro, 
publisher  of  the  Tribune. 

The  charges  were  laid  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  story  carried  by 
the  Tribune  last  Aug.  22  on  the 
preliminary  hearing  of  Clarence 
Russell  Richardson  of  Winnipeg, 
charged  with  capital  murder  in 
the  strangfulation  death  of  his 
wife.  Richardson  subsequently 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter 
and  sentenced  to  10  years. 

The  newspaper’s  story  of  the 
preliminary  hearing  reported  a 
constable’s  testimony  that  Rich¬ 
ardson  had  told  the  constable 
he  killed  his  wife  after  entering 
a  suicide  pact  with  her. 

Crown  Prosecutor  John  Enns 
contended  at  the  newspaper’s 
trial  Aug.  5  that  this  contra¬ 
vened  a  1959  amendment  of  the 
Criminal  Code  which  reads: 

“Everyone  who  publishes  in 
any  newspaper,  or  broadcasts,  a 
report  that  any  admission  or 
confession  was  tendered  in  evi¬ 
dence,  unless  the  accused  has 
been  discharged,  or  if  the  ac¬ 
cused  has  been  committed  for 
trial,  the  trial  has  ended,  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  punishable 
on  summary  conviction.” 

Maximum  penalty  is  a  $500 
fine  or  six  months  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Defense  Council  Arthur 
Mauro  argued  the  term  “any 
admission”  should  be  interpreted 
only  as  one  which  would  tend  to 
prejudice  the  fair  trial  of  the 
accused. 

Mr.  Enns  contended  the  term 
had  a  clear  legal  meaning- — any 
statement  that  would  tend  to 
implicate  the  accused  in  the 
crime  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

ITU  Wins  Election 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Employes  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  Elkhart  Truth  and 
the  Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Times 
have  voted  for  representation  by 
Typographical  Union  No.  128, 
South  Bend  by  a  28  to  12  vote. 
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Vatican  Council’s 


PR  CaUed 

By  Paul  Brindel 

Rome 

What  Dunkirk  was  in  May, 
1940,  the  second  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil  has  turned  out  to  be  in  terms 
of  Public  Relations.  Few  on  the 
British  General  Staff  had  fore¬ 
seen  Dunkirk.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  and  continues  to  happen 
in  Vatican  City  was  foreseen 
and  could  have  been  averted. 

I  Long  before  the  Council  got 
underway  on  Oct.  11,  watched 
by  the  largest  television  audi¬ 
ence  in  history,  there  were 
ominous  portents.  Catholic  edi¬ 
tors  are  not  noted  for  outspoken 
criticism  of  the  Vatican.  Yet  a 
few  did  speak  up,  none  more 
courageously  than  the  priest 
who  wrote  in  the  Catholic  Mes¬ 
senger  of  Davenport,  Iowa: 

“For  seven  years  now,  Msgr. 
John  E.  Kelly  has  served  as  ‘the 
Pierre  Salinger  of  the  Church  in 
America.’  More  formally,  his 
title  has  been  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  Nation¬ 
al  Catholic  Welfare  Council, 
and  in  that  office  he  has  worked 
efficiently  to  serve  the  mass 
media  with  Catholic  news,  and 
to  make  the  best  use  of  these 
media  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

“Now  on  the  eve  of  the 
ecumenical  council,  w’hich  he 
had  looked  forward  to  as  the 
‘best  ever’  chance  to  explain  the 
Church  to  American  society,  he 
has  resigned  his  post  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  diocese  of 
Trenton.  His  resignation  may 
be  one  sign  that  this  ‘best  ever’ 
chance  is  going  down  the 
drain.  .  .  . 

“At  this  moment,  with  the 
Council  a  month  away,  there  is 
considerable  doubt  whether  the 
I  legitimate  newsgathering  meth- 


‘Fiasco’ 


ods  of  the  daily  press,  as  well 
as  the  pressures  from  a  reading 
public,  are  clearly  understood  at 
the  Rome  press  office.  To  put  it 
briefly,  there  is  concern  that  the 
necessary  secrecy  of  the  council 
will  be  extended  to  the  point 
where  newsmen  will  be  expected 
to  rely  entirely  on  handouts. 
This,  the  American  press  does 
not  do  on  major  stories,  and  will 
not  do  in  Rome.*' 

“Will  not  do  in  Rome!” 

Frustrated  ‘Giomalistas* 

As  more  than  1,000  frus¬ 
trated,  unhappy  and  irate  gior- 
nalistas  have  discovered,  it 
WILL  DO  IN  ROME.  In  his  one 
and  only  audience  with  the  press 
in  Sistine  Chapel  on  Oct.  13, 
Pope  John  XXIII  reiterated  the 
words  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  that  the 
Catholic  Church  “has  nothing  to 
hide.’’  Commenting  upon  this  in 
the  Associated  Press  log,  Oct. 
17,  Allan  Jacks,  chief  of  the  AP 
Rome  bureau,  wrote: 

“This  was  welcome  news.  But 
some  were  soon  complaining 
that  the  Pope’s  wishes  and 
words  apparently  hadn’t  reached 
his  monsignors  in  charge  of 
press  arrangements.” 

Nor  did  the  situation  improve. 
Except  for  tri-weekly  press  con¬ 
ferences  sponsored  by  Father 
Ralph  M.  Wiltgen,  Divine  Word 
Missionary,  with  advance  mim¬ 
eographed  notices,  plus  a  digest 
of  tape  recorded  interviews  in 
six  languages,  there  was  little 
indication  of  any  journalism 
competence,  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience.  Soon,  Father  Wiltgen 
was  “packing  them  in.”  As  of 
Nov.  20,  he  had  organized  12 
press  conferences  with  speakers 
from  10  countries. 


By  contrast,  the  “official” 
Council  communiques  were  so 
badly  written,  that  the  Tablet  of 
London,  the  oldest  Catholic 
newspaper  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  warned:  “Until  some 
more  accurate  and  impartial 
way  of  interpreting  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  the  press  is  insisted  upon, 
we  shall  be  in  no  position  to 
complain  if  newspapers  fail  to 
do  the  Council  justice.” 

The  editor  of  the  Tablet  is 
Douglas  Woodruff,  O.B.E.  His 
application  for  Council  press 
credentials  was  among  the 
scores  “lost.”  He  returned  to 
London  on  Nov.  6,  with  the 
comment:  “I  leave  Rome  feel¬ 
ing  I  have  witnessed  only  the 
opening  salvoes  in  a  long  and 
unpredictable  campaign.” 

Twice  has  the  Tablet  pub¬ 
lished  stories  which  pose  the 
question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Council’s  press  office.  The  first 
on  Nov.  3,  titled  “A  Curious 
Document,”  cited  “English  so 
peculiarly  outrageous  that  one 
hardly  knows  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry”  and  pointed  out  that  in 
“a  documentation”  the  word 
condemn  appears  15  times  in  24 
pages,  as  contrasted  with  Pope 
John’s  words  on  Oct.  11: 

“The  Church  considers  that 
she  meets  the  needs  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  by  demonstrating  the 
validity  of  her  teaching  rather 
than  by  condemnation.” 

Speech  from  Hawaii 

The  Nov.  10  Tablet  published 
“the  full  text  of  the  speech 
made  by  the  Melkite  Patriarch 
of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jer- 
rusalem  and  All  the  East  in  the 
General  Congregation  of  the 
Council  on  Oct.  23.”  WTiere  did 
the  Tablet  get  this  text?  Not  in 
Vatican  City  but  from  KIP  A, 
which,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  in  Rome,  is 
a  Hilo,  Hawaii,  radio  station. 
Why  does  a  Catholic  newspaper 
have  to  go  half  way  ’round  the 
world  to  get  the  text  of  a  Coun¬ 
cil  speech? 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


Pall  brindel,  at  left,  a  free-lance  writer  for  U.S. 
c  urch  and  secular  periodicals,  asks  Cardinal  Josef 
uenens  to  help  improve  press  relations  at  the  Vatican. 
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POPULAR  Father  Ralph  Wiltgen,  at  right,  a  Divine 
Word  Society  missionary,  presides  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Bishop  Nagae  is  giving  a  report. 


Thesis  WiU 
Urge  Greater 
Use  of  Media 

Rome 

Before  it  recesses  Dec.  8 — 
until  Sept.  8,  1963— the  Vatican 
Council  will  adopt  a  thesis  on 
social  communications  which 
sets  guidelines  for  the  use  of 
the  press,  radio,  television  and 
cinema  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

A  43-man  secretariat  under 
Archbishop  Martin  J.  O’Connor 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  rector  of  the 
North  American  Collegfe  in 
Rome,  drafted  the  document 
exhorting  the  church  “fathers” 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
worldwide  Catholic  news  agency 
and  proclaim  the  church’s  mis¬ 
sion  of  “indicating  to  civil 
authorities  their  duties  and 
limitations  in  this  field.” 

The  Council  urged  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  condense  it  and  prepare 
it  for  a  final  vote.  Debate  on  the 
thesis  indicated  that  no  major 
controversy  was  expected  and 
that  the  finished  report  will  ac¬ 
centuate  the  positive  rather 
than  condenm  the  shortcomings 
of  the  mass  media. 

In  a  press  conference,  the 
Rev.  Enrico  Baragli  of  the 
Jesuits  said  the  problem  of 
having  the  press  carry  the 
Christian  message  to  a  large 
audience  was  a  worldwide  one. 
He  said  it  was  not  always  easy 
for  the  church  to  gain  access  to 
the  media  and  in  this  connection 
he  mentioned  private  ownership, 
monopoly,  governments,  and  po¬ 
litical  factions. 

The  Ecumenical  Council  doc¬ 
ument  recommends  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  an  office  “which  will  have 
the  task  of  creating  an  efficient 
organization  —  first  of  all,  in¬ 
ternational,  then  national,  and 
finally  diocesan — of  communica¬ 
tions  media  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  and  forming  public 
opinion.” 

One  of  the  four  chapters 
deals  with  specific  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  media. 

• 

Mrs.  Homolka  Dies 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Florence  Meyer  Homol¬ 
ka,  51,  died  here  Nov.  27  of  a 
respiratory  ailment.  She  was  a 
commercial  photographer  when 
she  married  Oscar  Homolka,  the 
actor,  in  1939.  They  were  di¬ 
vorced  in  1946.  She  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Eugene  Meyer, 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  and  Mrs.  Agnes 
E.  Meyer,  and  a  sister-in-law  of 
Philip  L.  Graham,  president  of 
the  Washington  Post  Co. 
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Arthur  Robb  Dies; 
Former  E&P  Editor 


Arthur  T.  Robb,  a  former  In  support  of  a  movement  in- 
I  ■  Bk  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  spired  by  James  Wright  Brown 

1  ^B  Bi.  |k|mL  died  Nov.  22  at  Polyclinic  Hos-  to  gain  popular  recognition  of 

York  City.  He  was  the  contribution  by  John  Peter 
%mB  ir^**‘'tTr^^^BHP||B  69  years  old  and  had  undergone  Zenger  to  the  cause  of  press 

eye  surgery.  freedom,  Mr.  Robb  undertook  a 

B  Mr.  Robb  w^as  associated  with  research  task  which  resulted  in 

news  editor,  managing  editor,  Colonial  printer’s  and 

1  and  executive  editor,  when  the  vindication. 

Gilbert  Carter,  formerly  of  the  London  Daily  Herald,  now  PR  director  late  James  Wright  Brown  was  Mr.  Robb  also  collaborated 

for  BOAC;  hi*  wife  and  daughter  lift  a  toast  to  Long  Island  with  pewter  publisher  and  the  late  Marlen  with  Walter  C.  Johnson,  the  for- 

mugs  he  collects.  E.  Pew  w'as  editor.  He  succeeded  mer  manager  of  the  Southern 

Mr.  Pew  as  editor  on  Jan.  1,  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
1938  and  served  until  1944  when  tion,  on  a  book,  “The  South  and 
he  left  to  engage  in  public  re-  Its  Newspapers,”  which  marked 
lations  work.  However,  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  SNPA 
several  years  he  undertook  spe-  in  1953. 

cial  assignments  from  E&P  from  In  recent  years  Mr.  Robb  was 
Robert  U.  Brown,  the  present  active  in  the  publicity  work  at- 
publisher  and  editor.  tending  the  annual  Catholic 

Charities  drives  in  New  York. 

He  received  many  honors  for 
his  dedication  to  newspaper 
work.  Boston  University 
awarded  him  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  in  1941  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  gave 
him  a  citation  in  Journalism. 
He  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  ASNE,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legdon. 

Mrs.  Robb  died  last  April. 
Survivors  are  two  sons, 
Arthur  T.  Jr.  and  Marlen  C. 
Robb;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  O’Donnell,  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Omauer,  whose  husband  is  a 
city  editor  of  the  Long  Island 
Press;  and  three  brothers,  two 
sisters  and  15  grandchildren. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  SAY 


Here’s  to  Long  Island 

Its  curlers,  high  rents,  dirty  subways, 
status  symbols,  boring  food  and  curlers 


Editor  in  College 

While  Mr.  Robb  was  news  edi¬ 
tor  he  established  a  system  of 
string  correspondents  on  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country  that 
helped  to  build  E&P’s  reputation 
of  being  the  spot-news  news¬ 
paper  of  the  industry. 

A  New  Yorker  by  birth,  Mr. 

Robb  attended  public  schools 
and  w’as  graduated  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  in  1915,  He  was 
Maurice  Adams  of  Australia,  campus  reptorter  for  several 
for  instance,  warned  the  minute  newspapers  and  was  editor  of 
vre  walked  in  the  door  of  his  the  Columbia  Spectator  in  his 
North  Massapequa  home  for  the  senior  year, 
interview  that  we  wouldn’t  like  For  a  time  after  college  he 
what  he  had  to  say  about  Long  wrote  for  the  old  New  York 
Island.  Press  and  Morning  Sun,  then 

And  he  started  right  out  in  went  to  the  staff  of  the  Fourth 
the  friendliest  fashion  calling  it  Estate,  a  newspaper  trade  jour-  ^ 

“a  vast  cultural  slum.”  nal  which  was  later  absorbed  Colton  Appointed 

Mr.  Adams  is  senior  foreign  two  years  AutO  Ad  Manager 

correspondent  for  the  Sydney  ""  Colton  has  been  ap- 

Mominflr  HeroW.  He  was  a  com-  j:  pointed  automotive  advertising 

mentator  for  the  Australian  upon  dischar^  in  1918  he  be-  Manager  of  the  New  York  World 
Broadcasting  System  and  before  ,  TelegSm  &  Sun,  it  was  an- 

{Continued  on  page  57)  traveled  widely,  nounced  this  week  by  Charles  I. 

__  covering  newspaper  m^tin^,  Schwat,  advertising  manager. 
B  ^^B  fud  as  he  went  up  the  ladder  to  Mr.  Colton  started  his  adver- 

B  editorship  he  wrote  many  ^.^reer  on  the  New  York 

B  newspaper  work  gun  in  1947,  joining  the  W-T&S 

publications,  made  in  1950.  He  has  handled  various 
numerous  sp^ches,  and  ap-  national  advertising  classifica- 
peared  m  court  frequently  as  an  tions  and  was  appointed  assist- 
'  m  expert  appraiser  of  newspaper  ^nt  to  the  automotive  manager 
property  values.  He  took  over  1956. 


By  Charlotte  Ames 
Long  Island  Daily  Press  Staff 


Inesearcii  on  Wenger  us. 

vacation  swaps  between  suo- 

President  Franklin  D.  Roose-  scribers  of  their  papers  in  Janu- 
velt  read  the  “Shop  Talk”  testi-  ary.  “The  Snowbird  Holiday” 
monial  to  William  Allen  White  plan  will  allow  Maine  folks  to 
of  the  Emporia  Gazette  at  the  get  a  taste  of  Florida  sunshine 
1941  convention  of  the  Ameri-  while  Floridians  have  a  taste  of 
,;th  can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  Maine  skiing  and  lobster  at 
tors.  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain. 
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Herbert  and  Knight 
Receive  Cabot  Medals 


FREEDOM  IS  NOT  ACADEMIC— For  the  four  journalists  receiving  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  at  Columbia  University  this  week,  freedom 
of  the  press  is  a  very  practical  exercise  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
From  the  left:  Rodolfo  Junco  do  la  Vega,  of  Mexico;  John  R.  Herbert, 
of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Columbia;  Raul 
Fontaina,  of  Uruguay;  and  John  S.  Knight,  of  Florida. 


Four  journalists  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  were  honored 
Nov.  27  in  the  24th  annual 
presentation  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Cabot  Prizes,  gold  medals, 
awarded  for  “advancement  of 
international  friendship  and 
understanding  in  the  Americas,” 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Grayson 
Kirk,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  the  following: 

Raul  Fontaina,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Radio  Carve,  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay. 

John  R.  Herbert,  editor  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega, 
publisher  of  El  Norte  and  El 
Sol,  of  Monterrey,  Mexico. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

A  newspaperman  who  turned 
to  broadcasting  in  1930,  Mr. 
Fontaina  on  many  occasions  has 
rallied  the  radio  and  television 
people  of  Latin  America  to  com¬ 
bat  dictatorship  and  fight  for 
freedom  of  expression.  When 
dictators  have  seized  or  closed 
down  stations,  he  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  exiled  owners, 
fouiid  work  for  them  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  their  support.  His 
Radio  Carve  was  so  active  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Peron  dictator¬ 
ship  in  Argentina  that  Peron 
once  threatened  to  bomb  the 
stations.  Mr.  Fontaina  assisted 
in  the  setting  up  of  an  Inter 
American  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  news  bureau  in  Miami, 
trough  which  refugee  Cuban 
broadcasters  have  been  able  to 
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carry  on  their  campaig^i  against 
Castro  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  taken  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  newspapers 
of  Latin  America.  Appointed  in 
1953  to  head  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association’s  committee 
on  Research  and  Information, 
he  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  non-profit 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Technical  Center  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  This  Center,  now 
operating  with  a  $400,000  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
offers  assistance  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  in  all  their 
technical  problems. 

Column  for  40  Years 

Throughout  the  40  years 
since  he  founded  El  Sol,  Mr. 
Junco  de  la  Vega  has  written 
a  daily  front  page  column  for 
that  paper.  Through  this  and 
other  columns  of  his  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  has  campaigned  vigor¬ 
ously  against  Communism  and 
other  divisive  forces  in  the 
hemisphere.  With  equal  vigor, 
he  has  campaigned  for  social 
justice,  for  inter- American 
friendship,  and  for  countless 
programs  and  projects  designed 
to  strengthen  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  democratic  peoples  of 
the  Americas. 

John  S.  Knight,  long  inter¬ 
ested  in  hemispheric  affairs,  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  (in 
1962-63).  In  1954,  he  was 
honored  with  the  first  annual 
award  given  by  La  Prensa  of 
Buenos  Aires,  for  his  work  in 
furthering  inter-American  re¬ 
lations;  and  in  1959,  he  received 
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the  Americas  Foundation 
Award  for  his  fight  for  press 
freedom  in  Latin  America.  His 
Miami  Herald  publishes  two  air 
express  editions  which  are  sent 
daily  to  Puerto  Rico  and  13 
countries  of  Latin  America.  In 
the  past  year,  the  Herald  has 
inaugurated  a  program  in  inter- 
American  understanding  known 
as  “Operation  Amigo,”  under 
which  young  Latin  Americans 
from  throughout  the  hemisphere 
are  brought  to  the  United  States 
for  two  weeks,  to  live  in  aver¬ 
age  homes,  attend  school,  and 
become  acquainted  with  life  in 
the  U.S. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  silver 
plaques  were  presented  to  the 
publications  represented  by  the 
medalists. 

South  Jersey  Area 
Supplement  Added 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin  has  added  a  supplement  of 
news,  features  and  advertising 
of  special  interest  to  the  South 
Jersey  area. 

In  the  period  from  1951-1961, 
the  area  served  by  this  new 
supplement  has  shown  a  38% 
increase  in  the  number  of  homes 
and  buying  income  has  risen 
95%. 

The  daily  news  and  feature 
coverage  of  the  South  Jersey 
daily  edition  has  also  been 
expanded. 

Maurice  Lewis  Jr.,  who 
covered  Philadelphia’s  City  Hall, 
and  George  L.  Kerns,  both  New 
Jersey  residents,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  new  bureau. 


N.Y.  Times  Makes 
Forei^fu  Staff  Shifts 

Changes  in  the  New  York 
Times  foreign  staff  have  been 
announced  by  Managing  Editor 
Turner  Catl^ge. 

The  changes  are: 

Seth  (Jerry)  King  —  from 
London  to  Singapore.  The  Times 
will  have  four  men  in  the  area. 

Clyde  Farnsworth  and  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Toole,  from  financial 
news  to  posts  in  London  and 
Brussels  for  coverage  of  the 
Common  Market. 

Harry  Gilroy,  now  on  home 
leave,  will  return  to  Brussels  in 
December,  then  return  in  early 
spring  for  reassignment. 

Paul  Underwood,  from  Bel¬ 
grade  to  Warsaw  when  Arthur 
Olsen  goes  to  Bonn  to  replace 
Sydney  Gruson.  Mr.  Gruson  is 
going  to  London  as  bureau  chief. 

David  Binder,  who  has  done 
city  staff.  United  Nations  and 
Washington  duty,  will  go  to 
Belgrade. 

• 

Leonard  H.  Collins 
Of  Media  Records  Dies 

Leonard  H.  Collins,  president 
of  Media  Records,  Inc.,  the 
agency  that  measures  newspaper 
advertising  linage,  died  Nov.  26 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  54 
years  old. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  had  attended 
Harvard  University,  was  one  of 
the  first  employes  of  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  when  it  was  formed  in 
1928.  He  was  named  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1946  and  in  April  1961 
he  became  president. 
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Cuban  Crisis  News 
Is  UN-Obtainable 


By  Donald  Johnston 
United  Press  International 

United  Nations 

If  the  fate  of  the  world  didn’t 
depend  on  them,  the  diplomatic 
comings  and  goings  around  the 
United  Nations  on  the  Cuban 
crisis  would  be  comical. 

A  sort  of  vaudeville  routine 
between  diplomat  and  newsman 
has  evolved  over  weeks  of  top- 
level  meetings  at  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  missions,  or  in  the  38th 
floor  suite  of  Acting  Secretary 
General  U  Thant. 

Since  all  the  meetings  are 
secret,  any  news  about  them  is 
obtained  on  a  catch-as-catch-can 
basis.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
vague  briefing.  Hours  of  wait¬ 
ing  are  involved,  and  usually 
the  pickings  are  slim. 

Take,  for  example,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  to  UN  head¬ 
quarters  Monday  night  (Nov. 
26)  to  attend  a  dinner  with 
Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Anastas 
I.  Mikoyan,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  24  days  in  Cuba. 

Hopeful,  Fruitful,  Useful 

Pushing  through  a  crowd  of 
correspondents,  photographers 
and  television  cameramen,  Mr. 
Stevenson  turned  aside  all  ques¬ 
tions  and  Anally  emerged  alone 
in  an  elevator. 

“Do  you  expect  an  agreement 
on  Cuba  tonight?”  a  reporter 
shouted. 

Mr.  Stevenson  smiled  and 
replied,  “hopeful.” 

The  reporter  smiled  back,  and 
asked,  “fruitful?” 

Everybody  laughed,  including 
Mr.  St^enson. 

“Yes,  maybe  even  useful,”  the 
ambassador  chuckled  as  the  door 
closed. 

Again  everybody  laughed  at 
the  familiar  words  that  have 
come  to  symbolize  the  guarded, 
official  comments  about  the 
meetings. 

“When  in  doubt,  say  hopeful, 
fruitful  or  useful,”  a  television 
commentator  remarked. 

There  have  been  days  when 
this  routine  has  been  repeated 
several  times  as  U.S.,  Soviet  and 
Cuban  diplomats  have  shuttled 
up  and  down  from  Mr.  Thant’s 
suite.  On  an  off-hand  chance 
that  one  of  the  visitors  may 
drop  a  gem  of  intelligence,  news¬ 
men  are  constantly  “on  the 
watch”  near  the  door. 

The  pattern  is  the  same  when 
Mr.  Stevenson  goes  to  the  Soviet 
mission  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Mikoyan  or  Deputy  Foreig^n 


Minister  Vasily  V.  Kuznetsov. 
The  one  difference  is  that  the 
reporters  must  wait  outside  on 
the  sidewalk,  stamping  their 
feet  to  keep  warm. 

No  Waiting 

A  newsman  once  asked  the 
Soviet  press  attache  why  he 
didn’t  invite  the  western  corre¬ 
spondents  into  the  warm  inside. 
He  replied: 

“Ah,  but  this  is  not  a  public 
waiting  room.” 

The  exit  of  a  diplomat  is 
when  the  real  fun  begins.  The 
television  lights  go  on,  the  cam¬ 
eras  start  up,  and  the  newsmen 
press  close  to  hear.  Usually, 
there  is  a  tangling  of  wires 
underfoot,  much  pushing  and 
shoving,  and  a  contest  to  get  a 
microphone  closest  to  the  man’s 
face. 

Mr.  Kuznetsov  has  said  little 
to  the  press.  Mr.  Stevenson 
usually  makes  brief  comments, 
after  some  initial  reluctance. 
Cuban  Ambassador  Carlos  Le- 
chuga  has  talked  rather  freely 
the  few  times  he  has  been  in¬ 
volved. 

The  most  talkative  has  been 
Mr.  Mikoyan. 

After  the  Thant  dinner  Mon¬ 
day  night,  Mr.  Mikoyan  chatted 
with  newsmen  for  10  minutes. 
He  praised  the  food  and  wine 
served  upstairs.  He  mentioned 
vaguely  what  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  He  lauded  Cuban  Pre¬ 
mier  Fidel  Castro  as  “a  revolu¬ 
tionary  hero.”  He  talked  so  fast 
that  his  interpreter  had  trouble 
keeping  pace. 

Equal  Time 

Then,  without  realizing  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  had  come  down 
in  an  elevator  and  was  standing 
on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd,  Mr. 
Mikoyan  remarked  that  the 
ambassador,  like  Castro,  was  a 
good  man.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  been  “more  constructive”  as 
a  politician  and  statesman  be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  the  United 
Nations. 

This  drew  a  big  smile  from 
Mr.  Stevenson. 

Asked  if  he  got  along  as  well 
with  Mr.  Stevenson  as  he  did 
with  Castro,  Mr.  Mikoyan 
laughed  and  replied  with  a 
neutralist  line,  “Castro  da 
(yes),  Stevenson  da,”  and  then 
started  for  his  car. 

(kirrespondents  quickly  grab¬ 
bed  Mr.  Stevenson  and  said. 


CAT  AND  MOUSE  ACT— While  Lincoln  White,  at  right.  State  De¬ 
partment  news  chief,  explains  the  official  information  policies  at  National 
Editorial  Association  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  expresses 
a  devilish  look  of  a  cat  about  to  eat  the  mouse. 


STRIKING  BACK,  Mr.  Mollenhoff,  who  is  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Cowles  publications,  declares  the  State  Department's  practice 
of  monitoring  officials'  talks  with  newsmen  abridges  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  moderator  was  Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

State  Department  Lifts 
News  Monitoring  Rules 


Washington  case  was  found  where  the  moni- 
While  still  defending  it  as  a  toring  rules  had  hampered 
useful  practice,  the  State  De-  newsmen.  In  fact,  he  said,  the 
partment  this  week  suspended  regulations  gave  him  an  oppor- 
the  regulations  for  monitoring  tunity  to  open  up  some  areas 
talks  of  officials  with  newsmen.  where  it  became  apparent  that 
The  restrictions,  similar  to  an  official  was  unnecessarily 
those  in  effect  at  the  Pentagon,  withholding  information  from 
were  imposed  during  the  early  newsmen, 
days  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  regulations  required  that 

Robert  J.  Manning,  Assistant  officials  granting  interviews 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  during  working  hours  indicate 
Affairs,  warned  they  might  be  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
reinstated  “if  it  becomes  neces-  after  the  event,  the  fact  that  an 
sary  or  advisable.”  interview  took  place,  the  name 

Mr.  Manning’s  announcement  of  the  correspondent  and  his  or- 
followed  by  several  days  the  ganization,  and  the  general  sub- 
President’s  statement  that  he  ject  discussed, 
would  work  to  lift  regulations  Mr.  Manning  complained  that 
found  to  be  inhibiting  news-  the  matter  had  been  misrepre- 
men’s  efforts  to  obtain  govern-  sented  in  the  press,  leaving  a 
ment  information  outside  secur-  false  impression  of  the  State 
ity  areas.  Department’s  policy  on  infor- 

According  to  Mr.  Manning  no  mation. 

“you  can  have  equal  time.”  son  settled  before  the  micro- 
“I  don’t  want  equal  time,”  the  phones  to  give  his  version  of  the 
Ambassador  responded  jocu-  dinner. 

larly.  After  three  hours  of  waiting, 

“Were  the  talks  fruitf  ...”  a  the  newsmen  learned  one  con- 
reporter  started  to  ask.  crete  fact  about  the  crisis — no 

More  laughter  as  Mr.  Steven-  agreement  had  been  reached. 
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‘de  Gaulie  Must  Go!’ 
A  Voice  in  Wilderness 

By  Donna  Hamilton  Fifield 


In  France’s  recent  constitu¬ 
tional  referendum,  one-quarter 
of  the  nation  voted  “No”  against 
Charles  de  Gaulle’s  proposals. 
The  strongest  geographical  con¬ 
centration  of  the  “No’s”  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  area  of  the  Toulouse-based 
daily,  La  Depeche  du  Midi, 
(circulation  300,000). 


the  special  psychology  of  the 
region  as  a  key  to  obtaining 
readers’  support. 

In  the  *Deep  South’ 

The  fourth-largest  city  in 
France,  crescent-shaped  Tou¬ 
louse  clings  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Garonne  river  at  the  point 
where  it  loops  from  its  northerly 


Four  hundred  years  later — 
the  gn*anting  of  asylum  to  the 
Protestant  Huguenots  drew 
fresh  wrath  and  persecutions 
from  France’s  rulers. 

At  La  Depeche  du  Midi,  the 
only  major  French  newspaper 
which  has  consistently  opposed 
the  present  regime,  Evelyne 
Jean  Baylet  has  reminded  her 
readers  of  their  honored  heretic¬ 
al  forebears,  their  ancient  tra¬ 
ditions.  In  her  search  for  deep- 
rooted  precedents,  she  could 
reach  even  farther  back  than 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  in  this 
once-Roman  outpost,  Roman 
customs  still  hold  sway,  and 
Roman  respect  for  the  written 
law  endures.  No  one  was  quicker 


direction  to  swing  westward  to  than  Mme.  Baylet  to  claim  that  _ l.  ...  _  ..  . 

the  sea.  -The  university  tovm,  Charles  de  Gaulle  was  dealing  Europea'I  EditiJn  tfThe"  N^w 

long  an  intellectual  and  artistic  summarily  with  the  written  law  York  Herald  Tribune  and  for 

center,  dominates  the  plain  of  the  land,  the  Constitution.  French,  Italian  and  German  peri- 

uniting  Atlantic  and  Mediter-  ,  odicaU.  The  former  Hollywood 

ranean,  separating  the  jumbled  ^  Tradition  actress,  whose  writing  specialty  is 

lava  mountains  of  the  Massif  readers  reacted  with  a 

Central  from  the  Pyrenees  and  resounding  “No”  to  de  Gaulle’s  ®^  'Tion^L'f'raur^ 

request  for  constitutional  re- 

rosy-brick  Toulouse,  the  drawl  espec^lly  uorth  of  the  Loire.  ’  Sit’ 'The^S  5  thj  htS?' 
IS  slow,  the  accent  thick.  Tradi-  ^  ^  at  i,.  j  ®  *asi  oi  rne  neretics 

tions  are  of  long  standing  in  ,9^^  the  14  departments  de  Gaulle  is  said  to  have  teiro^ 

this  pre-Christian  Celtic  center,  negatively,  she  told  us  them.  Numbering  50,  a  few  hold 

later  Roman  provincial  town,  m  her  gentle  voice  tl^  area  their  posts  almost  by  inheritance 
Infpr  ftnnifnl  nf  fViP  Kino-dnm  nf  where  No  was  proclaimed  most  _  their  grandfathers  occupied 


Mme.  Evelyne  Jean  Baylet 

Its  director  and  publisher, 
blonde,  angel- voiced  Evelyne 
Jean  Baylet,  in  all  her  22 
regional  editions  has  never 
ceased  to  repeat  one  slogan  ever 
since  de  Gaulle  came  into  power 
in  1958 :  “de  Gualle  must  go.” 

From  her  third-floor  editorial 
office  in  Toulouse,  she  has  made 
her  influence  felt  throughout  the 
Southwest.  Though  not  of  local 
origin  (she  was  bom  in  Algeria 
of  Alsatian  parents)  she  has 
understood  well  how  to  utilize 


THURSDAY  AND  SUNDAY 


Suburbia  Publisher 
Eyes  Million  Gross 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

In  Westport  and  Fairfield,  two 
adjoining  suburban  communi¬ 
ties  in  Connecticut  only  50  miles 
from  New  York  and  served  by 
dailies  in  Bridgeport  and  Nor¬ 
walk,  the  twice  weekly  Totun 
Crier  is  flourishing. 

It  should  gross  $1,000,000  in 
1963,  according  to  Joseph  Pur- 
tell,  president  and  publisher  of 
Fairfield  County  Publications 
Inc. 

$500,000  Investment 

Mr.  Purtell  bought  the  Town 
Crier  for  about  $500,000  in 
April  1961.  It  represented  the 
amalgamation  of  the  West- 
porter-Herald,  the  Fairfield 
News,  and  the  Town  Crier.  It 
was  far  from  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  losses  h^  been 
mounting  for  10  years.  The  tide 
turned  under  Mr.  Purtell  and 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  his 
ownership,  the  paper  made  a 
fair  profit.  In  January  and 
February,  usually  poor  months 
in  publishing,  the  paper  went 
back  into  the  red,  but  it  has  been 
running  in  the  black  ever  since. 
Advertising  is  up  15%  over 
last  year’s  volume,  Mr.  Purtell 
said,  mainly  because  of  ads  for 
various  publications  that  are 
aimed  at  the  advertising  agency 
people  who  live  in  the  Town 
Crier’s  area. 

Circulation  has  been  rising 
and  the  press  run  is  now  about 
8,500.  What  amounts  to  two  dif¬ 
ferent  editions  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  Thursday  and  Sunday — 
one  for  Westport  and  one  for 
Fairfield.  They  run  normally 
from  26  to  34  nine-column  pages. 

Mr.  Purtell,  who  forecast 
half  million  dollar  gross  for 
1962,  is  pouring  profits  back 
into  his  property.  He  has  built 
up  the  editorial  staff  to  11  and 
is  changing  from  hot  to  cold 
type  production.  A  three-unit 
Goss  Urbanite  press  and  camera 
equipment  cost  $150,000. 

The  onetime  senior  editor  of 
Time  for  business  and  finance 
characterized  the  future  of  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers  as  bright. 

“We  are  still  alone  reporting 
our  own  neighborhoods  with 
their  increasing  populations,” 
Mr.  Purtell  said.  “What  we  are 
giving  our  readers,  they  cannot 
get  from  any  other  source.” 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the 
amount  of  job  work  in  the  plant, 
Mr.  Purtell  said  he  intends  to 
keep  some  of  his  linecasting 
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machines  and  job  presses. 

The  Goss  press  replaced  a  Hoe 
Observer  the  paper  had  bought 
from  the  Norwalk  Hour.  It  has 
been  junked. 

Changing  to  Offset 

The  change  to  offset  has 
meant  much  more  than  speed, 
according  to  Mr.  Purtell.  The 
appearance  of  the  paper  has 
b^n  improved.  Advertisers  can 
now  use  ssmdicated  ad-service 
copy  with  only  slight  changes. 
Readers  have  remarked  on  the 
new  look  of  the  paper,  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  reproduction  of 
photographs. 

The  press  is  housed  in  a 
cinder-block  addition  (56  x  26 
feet)  that  cost  $5,000.  Darkroom 
facilities  came  to  $10,000.  Plate¬ 
making  and  proofing  equipment 
cost  $3,000.  Still  needed  for  com¬ 
plete  offset  are  text  and  head¬ 
setting  machines. 

Roger  Pitassi,  press  room 
superintendent,  went  to  Press¬ 
man’s  Home  in  Tennessee  for  a 
six-weeks  course  in  offset  which 
is  given  by  the  pressman’s 
union.  He  and  Mr.  Purtell  are 
now  testing  different  grades  of 
paper  and  varying  screens  for 
picture  reproduction.  Warned  of 
high  paper  wastage  in  an  offset 
press,  the  Town  Crier  has  been 
able  to  keep  it  down  to  2%,  Mr. 
Purtell  said.  The  pressroom  is 
kept  freshly  painted  and  the 
dark  room  is  airconditioned  to 
keep  dust  at  a  minimum. 

Small  Color  Premium 

Durolith  wipe-on  plates  are 
used  for  short  runs  and  more 
expensive  3-M  pre-sensitized 
plates  on  long  runs. 

The  press  has  a  Goss  uni¬ 
versal  folder.  A  quarter  folder 
will  be  added  for  job  work.  A 
50-horsepower  engine  runs  the 
press  and  folder,  at  a  cost  of  $1 
an  hour  for  electricity. 

Mr.  Purtell  said  he  expects 
to  sell  advertisers  on  using  three 
colors  at  not  too  high  a  pre¬ 
mium. 

Mr.  Purtell  attended  Mar¬ 
quette  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  now 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  In  1931  he  went  to  the 
Detroit  Mirror,  which  had  just 
been  purchased  by  the  late  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  The  Mirror 
folded  a  year  later.  Mr.  Purtell 
switched  to  the  Detroit  Times, 
where  he  worked  until  1942. 


Joseph  Purtell — offserting  his  investment. 


Supplements  Assert 
Advantages  Over  tv 


“And  in  tv,  a  similar  process 
of  splinterization  is  also  at 
work,”  he  said.  “It  is  bound  to 
increase  as  stations  multiply. 
Already  in  the  big-city  Class  A 
markets  where  This  Week  cir¬ 
culates,  the  average  tv  viewer 
has  44  channels  to  choose  from. 

“Congrress  has  just  ordered 
manufacturers  to  make  sets  that 
will  tune  in  on  everything,  so 
there  will  soon  be  82  channels 
available  .  .  . 

“Critics  of  newspapers  — 
chiefly  our  friends  from  over  on 
the  tv  side  of  the  street  —  like 
to  point  to  the  wave  of  news¬ 
paper  consolidations  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.  Actually  I  see  it 
just  the  other  way  round. 

“In  cases  where  there  has 
been  a  costly  and  uneconomic 
duplication  of  facilities,  consoli¬ 
dation  generally  represents  a 
straightening  and  strengthening 
of  lines,  so  that  the  newspaper 
can  give  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  service  in  a 
modern  sense,  and  on  a  more 
economical  basis.  The  old  com¬ 
petitive  gambit  of  scoops  and 
circulation  bellicosities  was  fun 
while  it  lasted,  but  these  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  realities 
of  present  day  communications. 

“Thus,  while  other  media  have 
been  growing  more  splinterized 
and  diffuse  as  to  audience,  the 
trend  for  newspapers,  and 
especially  Sunday  newspapers,  is 
to  become  more  coherent,  ii'.ore 
predictable,  more  compact.” 
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Both  Parade  and  This  Week, 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements, 
are  taking  cracks  at  television 
as  an  advertising  medium. 

Parade,  in  a  series  of  four 
ads,  showed  how  some  of  its  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  beat  pop¬ 
ular  tv  programs  based  on  audi¬ 
ence  estimates  and  ABC  circula¬ 
tions.  Each  ad  wound  up  with 
the  conclusion: 

“In  70  key  markets  through 
strong  newspapers.  Parade  gives 
you  commanding  coverage  .  .  . 
at  low  cost  in  full  color.” 

Parade  mentioned: 

“Gunsmoke,”  31%  of  St. 
Louis  homes,  as  compared  to 
Parade’s  67%  through  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

“The  Untouchables,”  21%  of 
Miami  families;  Parade  71% 
through  the  Miami  Herald. 

“Perry  Mason,”  36%  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  homes;  Parade  *70% 
through  the  Syracuse  Herald 
American. 

“Car  54,”  29%  of  San  Diego 
families;  Parade  62%  through 
the  San  Diego  Union. 

‘Splinterization’ 

William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher  of  This  Week,  called 
attention  to  the  “splinterization” 
of  television  and  magazines  in 
a  speech  before  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America’s 
New  York  Chapter.  He  said  the 
total  magazine  audience  has  be¬ 
come  “fragmented”  among  many 
periodicals. 
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^As  Good  As  OBM 
or  Better* 


JAMES  j.  McCaffrey 

President 

C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co. 


New  Agency  President 
Sets  4  Main  Goals 


amount  to  $11,000,000  a  year. 
We  have  no  ambitions  to  be  the 
bigjfest  agency  in  the  country.” 

Mr.  McCaffrey  said  he  and 
Mr.  McCall  could  have  con¬ 
tinued  with  OBM,  and,  he  added, 
“probably  have  grown  wealthy 
in  the  process.”  As  senior  vice- 
president  under  David  Ogilvy, 
Mr.  McCaffrey  was  supervising 
such  accounts  as  Bristol-Myers 
Co.,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Pepperidge  Farm,  Berk¬ 
shire  Knitting  Mills,  British 
Travel  Association  and  the  C.  F. 
Hathaway  Co. 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

James  J.  McCaffrey,  40,  new 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co. 
Inc.,  and  David  B.  McCall,  34, 
who  joined  with  him  in  buying 
a  substantial  interest  in  the 
New  York  advertising  agency, 
have  set  four  main  goals  for  the 
firm:  intelligent  planning;  ex¬ 
cellent  service;  first-rate  copy; 
and  profit. 

Formerly  with  OBM 

Mr.  McCaffrey  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call,  both  formerly  with  Ogilvy 
Benson  &  Mather,  took  over  in 
October.  Negotiations  in  the 
transaction  began  in  March 
19(52;  were  consummated  in  July. 
.Mr.  McCaffrey  was  a  senior 
vicepresident  at  OBM,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call  had  the  same  title  plus  that 
of  copy  chief.  C.  J.  LaRoche  is 
continuing  as  chairman  of  the 
•  board  of  the  agency  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  1948  when  he  bought 
out  Sherman  K.  Ellis.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call  is  vice-chairman  and  crea¬ 
tive  director. 

To  elaborate,  in  Mr.  McCaff¬ 
rey’s  words,  on  the  future  plans 
of  the  agency  under  this  top 
team ; 

“We  intend  to  grow.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  intend  to  limit 
severely  the  number  of  new 
clients  we  will  accept.  We  believe 
very  strongly  that  every  client 
despr\’es  the  close  attention  of 
top  management.  We  mean  to 
provide  that  kind  of  attention. 
M  e  want  to  be  personally  active 
>  on  r.ll  our  accounts. 

In  seeking  new  clients,  we 
are  most  interested  in  well-run 
businesses  that  depend  on  ad- 
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vertising  for  a  living,  such  as 
package  goods  manufacturers. 

Calls  OBM  ‘Best’ 

“Because  it  is  a  prime  func¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  agency 
business  we  want  to  be  sure  to 
furnish  our  clients  with  the  best 
possible  advertising  copy.  Mr. 
McCall  proved  at  OBM  that  he 
knows  how  to  produce  superla¬ 
tive  ads  and  tv  commercials.  We 
both  think  that  OBM  is  the  best 
advertising  agency  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  want  to  be  as  good 
as  OBM — or  better — if  we  can. 

Media  Selection 

“Another  aspect  of  client  serv¬ 
ice  is  selection  of  media.  I  grew 
up  in  media  work  and  naturally 
believe  it  represents  a  vitally 
important  part  of  the  business. 
This  agency  will  continue  to  be 
strong  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
in  its  media  department.” 

(Charles  Eaton  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  of  C.  J. 
LaRoche,  and  has  been  with  the 
agency  for  six  years,  in  his 
pi-esent  position  for  three.) 

“If  we  reach  these  goals  we 
should  be  a  profitable  agency, 
and  that  sums  up  our  immediate 
and  long-range  plans.  We 
honestly  have  not  set  a  target 
in  total  billings,  which  now 
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Cut  in  Income 

Both  frankly  admitted  they 
are  taking  a  cut  in  income  as 
they  step  up  in  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  to  bwome  part  owners 
instead  of  top  executives.  Mr. 
McCaffrey  said  he  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Call  had  been  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  controlling  interest  in  an 
agency  for  some  years,  but  had 
no  real  desire  to  start  one  from 
scratch  themselves. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  became  a  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident  at  OBM  in 
1957.  During  the  last  several 
years  his  main  interest  was 
management  account  super¬ 
vision. 

About  the  87th  person  Mr. 
Ogilvy  hired,  Mr.  McCaffrey 
began  as  media  director  in  1952, 
became  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media  in  1953,  and  senior 
vicepresident  in  1956. 

Mr.  McCaffrey’s  late  father, 
John  McCaffrey,  worked  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  eventu¬ 
ally  set  up  his  own  newspaper 
distributing  business.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Caffrey  grew  up  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  a  New  York  suburb,  went 
to  Iona  Prep,  Andover,  and 
Princeton. 

Had  Polio 

In  his  sophomore  year  at 
Princeton  he  had  polio.  That 
easily  could  have  put  a  serious 
crimp  in  his  future  prospects. 
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but  certainly  did  not.  He  has 
completely  overcome  any  handi¬ 
caps  the  disease  might  have  left 
with  him,  and  while  today  he 
walks  with  a  cane,  his  power¬ 
ful  personality  obliterates  any 
thought  of  his  being  crippled. 

When  he  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1944,  Mr.  McCaff¬ 
rey  had  every  intention  of  study¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  Law  School  for 
the  bar.  A  Scarsdale  neighbor, 
however,  Sigurd  Larmon,  soon 
to  retire  as  chairman  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  offered  him  a 
job  at  Y&R.  Starting  at  $32.50 
a  week  in  the  media  department, 
Mr.  McCaffrey  worked  for  10 
years  at  Y&R  under  Tony 
Geoghegan,  media  director,  and 
then  left  to  become  media  direc¬ 
tor  at  Anderson  &  Cairns  (now 
Chining  &  Cairns,  Inc.),  the 
position  he  held  when  he  joined 
OBM. 

Like  Mr.  McCaffrey,  Mr. 
LaRoche  is  also  an  alumnus  of 
Y&R,  but  the  two  had  never 
met  until  they  started  negotia¬ 
tions  that  ended  in  the  partner¬ 
ship.  Mr.  McCall  also  started 
with  Y&R. 

There  are  about  110  on  the 
LaRoche  staff  in  New  York  and 
in  the  Hollywood  office.  From 
the  latter  they  handle  Walt 
Disney  Productions,  and  Bekins 
Van  &  Storage.  Big  newspaper 
accounts  include  Hiram  Walker, 
Inc.,  Peck  and  Peck,  and  the 
Norelco  Electric  Shavers.  Among 
other  accounts  are  Charles  D. 
Briddell,  Inc.,  stainless  steel 
cutlery;  Karastan  Rug  Mills, 
Merck  &  Co.,  Melville  Shoe  Corp., 
John  Ward  Shoes,  Towle  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  and  the  Van 
Raalte  Co.,  lingerie,  hosiery  and 
gloves. 

‘Many  Extra  Values’ 

Mr.  McCaffrey  is  convinced 
that  there  are  “many  extra 
values  that  accrue  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  when  thorough,  pains¬ 
taking  media  work  is  produced.” 

“Many  of  the  little  things — 
the  pluses  and  minuses  in  media 
evaluation  which,  individually, 
are  small  in  themselves — can 
create  formidable  differences 
when  they  are  considered  in  the 
aggregate,”  he  said. 

“This  is  the  bread  and  butter 
work  of  media  planning.  With¬ 
out  it,  an  agency  can’t  really 
compete  on  even  terms  in  our 
highly  competitive  business.  The 
days  of  pure  intuition  and  in¬ 
sight  are  over.  The  advertiser 
today  demands — and  must  get — 
the  best  talent  and  most  careful 
work  the  media  area  has  to 
offer,  just  as  he’s  consistently 
seeking  the  greatest  creative 
inspiration  possible  in  his  ad¬ 
vertising.  We’ve  become  a  breed 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Beer  ‘Goes  to  Press’ 
To  Establish  Name 


Schaefer  Breweries,  expand¬ 
ing  into  Ohio,  has  found  it  pays 
to  “go  to  press”  to  establish 
its  name  in  new  territory. 

The  New  York  company 
bought  a  Cleveland  brewery  last 
year.  Working  with  its  ad 
agency,  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  it  was 
decided  that  new’spaper  adver¬ 
tising  w'as  a  requirement  when 


entering  a  competitive  market 
with  a  beer  that  had  hitherto 
not  been  sold  in  the  area.  Some 
40  or  more  other  local  and 
national  beers  had  preceded 
Schaefer  into  Cleveland.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  “America’s  oldest 
lager,”  it  was  an  unknown  en¬ 
tity  in  Ohio. 

In  Top  5 

The  newspaper  campaign 
opened  in  June  1961.  Within  a 
few  months,  Schaefer’s  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  top  five  in 
Cleveland  and  today  is  rapidly 
expanding  throughout  Ohio.  The 
newspaper  advertisements  —  as 
many  as  25,  most  of  them  full 
pages  in  the  course  of  a  year — 
helped  greatly  to  turn  the  trick, 
according  to  those  directing  this 
Schaefer  expansion  program. 

John  Nemesh  is  Schaefer’s 
advertising  manager.  Edmund 
Burke  is  the  BBDO  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  management  super¬ 
visor  of  the  account.  Account 
executive  is  Tom  Vallante,  vice- 
president.  Creative  wrork  is  being 
supervised  by  James  Jordan, 
vicepresident,  with  William 
Palmer,  copy  group  head,  and 
Charles  Healy,  copywriter. 
George  Sanders  is  art  director. 

‘Versatile  Medium’ 

“We  have  found  newspapers 
to  be  a  completely  versatile 
advertising  medium,”  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  said.  “Newspapers  are  first 
of  all  a  news  medium  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  well  as  for  local. 


national  and  world  events.  When 
an  advertiser  has  news  to  tell, 
an  obvious  place  to  be  is  in  the 
local  new’s  medium. 

“Furthermore,  we  have  found 
that  this  news  aspect  does  not 
w'ear  itself  out  quickly.  There 
are  new  things  constantly 
coming  up  to  tell  people  about  a 
product.  New  packages  are  just 
one  example.  We  are  continuing 
to  use  newspapers  because  we 
discovered  there  were  so  many 
things  we  could  do  in  print  on 
the  big  newspaper  page  that 
cause  comment,  that  make  people 
talk  about  us,  that  make  sales.” 

Last  summer,  for  example, 
when  the  w'eather  got  real  hot, 
the  BBDO  people  prepared  a 
newspaper  ad  that  brought  more 
than  1,000  telephone  calls  to  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  put 
w’hat  looked  like  a  small  classi¬ 
fied  ad  offering  Schaefer  beer  at 
popular  prices  in  the  center  of 
a  full  newspaper  page,  another 
pictured  a  water  cooler  filled 
with  foamy  Schaefer  beer,  with 
just  these  words  in  two  lines 
beneath  the  large  photograph: 
“Some  people  have  really  gone 
overboard  for  Schaefer  beer” 
(see  cut). 

This  latter  happened  to  be  the 
only  ad  in  the  drive  so  far  that 
has  not  tied  in  with  the  tv  sing¬ 
ing  commercial — “the  one  beer  to 
have  when  you’re  having  more 
than  one.” 

Spot-color  Ad 

The  opening  ad  in  spot-color 
with  the  Schaefer  red  of  the 
label  reproduced  identified 
“America’s  oldest  lager”  with 
local  Cleveland  history.  Some 
500  words  and  six  simulated 
steel  engraving  drawings,  be¬ 
sides  the  label  and  bottle  and 
glass,  told  how  Frederick  and 
Maximilian  Schaefer  founded 
the  F.  &  M.  Brewing  Co.  in  1842 
— “when  The  Plain  Dealer  was 
an  infant  four-page  journal  and 
you  could  buy  land  on  Euclid 
Avenue  for  less  than  1%  of  its 
value  today.” 

Changed  slightly  and  in  the 
form  of  a  half-page  double 
truck,  this  same  ad  was  used 
subsequently  in  other  Ohio  news¬ 
papers.  Reference  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  Euclid  Avenue,  of 
course,  was  changed  to  fix  the 
date  of  1842  in  local  minds — 
“when  William  Henry  Harrison 
of  Ohio  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  17  years 
after  the  last  Ohio  settler  had 
lost  his  scalp  to  an  Indian.” 

Mr.  Jordan  the  copy  super¬ 
visor  and  his  art  director  and 


AD-lines 


"Gone  Overboard” 
writers  came  up  with  many 
clever  ideas  after  this  solid  open¬ 
ing.  During  the  hottest  days 
they  could,  and  did,  reproduce 
pictures  of  24  Schaefer  bottles 
on  the  big  newspaper  page.  Each 
bottle  was  realistically  beaded 
with  icy-cold  drops.  All  that 
needed  to  be  said  was:  “24  ways 
to  beat  the  heat”  at  the  top  left 
hand  side  of  the  page,  with  the 
words  at  the  bottom:  “.  .  .  and 
they  all  come  in  this  convenient 
case,”  w'ith  the  case  also  pic¬ 
tured. 

The  longer  life  of  print  was 
given  to  a  tv  story-board  in 
another  newspaper  ad.  It  showed 
that  action  and  demonstration 
can  be  captured  on  the  news¬ 
paper  page  by  good  copy  people. 
Nine  pictures  taken  from  the 
flickering  and  soon  departed 
screen  gave  life  to  these  nine 
captions : 

(1)  “How  long  is  a  picnic?”; 
(2)  “One  beer?”;  (3)  “Two 
beers  long?”;  (4)  “Or  Maybe 
More?”;  (5)  “One  thing’s  for 
sure:  a  couple  of  games  of 
horseshoes”;  (6)  “and  you’ve 
got  yourself  a  man-sized  thirst. 
Now’s  when  Schaefer  really  pays 
off!”;  (7)  “Here’s  pleasure  that 
doesn’t  fade.”;  (8)  “after  one 
glass,  or  two”;  (9)  “Even  when 
your  thirst  is  gone,  the  pleasure 
keeps  coming  on.  That’s  why: 

“Schaefer  is  the  one  beer  to 
have — when  you’re  having  more 
than  one.” 

Large  Photo  Used 

A  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Ohio  newsi)aper  cam¬ 
paign  for  Schaefer’s  is  the  large 
photographic  illustrations  that 
often  take  up  seven-eighths  of 
the  standard-sized  newspaper 
page.  One  such  ad,  for  example, 
pictured  a  “party  size”  full 
quart  bottle  of  Schaefer’s  set 
like  a  milk  bottle  on  a  back  step. 
A  note  scribbled  on  a  slip  of 
paper  protruding  from  the  neck 
requested:  “Please  leave  2  six- 
packs  3  quarts.” 

The  caption  beneath  exempli- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Overseas  Media 

While  media  planning  in  the 
international  field  is  a  far  cry 
from  stateside  media  planning, 
local  coverage  by  international 
media  is  just  as  important  a  fac¬ 
tor  as  it  is  in  the  U.S. 

*  *  * 

A  panel  of  experts  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association’s  New 
York  Chapter  considered  what  is 
offered  by  international  publica¬ 
tions  of  American  magazines  and 
newspapers  as  compared  to  local 
(foreign)  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio-tv. 

Short  shrift  was  given  to  for¬ 
eign  radio-tv  and  attention  was 
focussed  on  international  publi¬ 
cations  vs.  local  publications, 
with  strong  emphasis  on  maga¬ 
zines. 

Media  data,  while  at  flood-tide 
stateside,  is  either  sparse  or  non¬ 
existent  for  both  international 
media  and  local  foreign  media. 

*  *  * 

Newspapers,  according  to  the 
panel,  have  good  flexibility,  a 
somewhat  “quality”  audience  and 
a  low  cost-per-thousand.  As  com¬ 
pared  to  magazines,  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  best  in 
visual  impression. 

One  panelist  noted  that  good 
international  and  good  local 
media  are  growing  in  numbers 
every  day.  He  credited  local 
radio  with  giving  low  cost-per- 
thousand,  great  flexibility,  imme¬ 
diacy  and  a  wide  audience.  He 
added,  however,  that  auditory  im¬ 
pressions  are  easily  forgotten  and 
that  radio  advertising  is  hard  to 
merchandise. 

The  same  panelist  said  that 
tv  adds  demonstrability  and 
deeper  understanding,  but  noted 
that  in  overseas  markets  tv  is 
spotty  in  coverage,  uneven  in 
quality  of  audience  and  also  diffi¬ 
cult  to  properly  merchandise. 


The  panel  agreed  that  good  in¬ 
ternational  media  (predominantly 
magazines)  have  a  number  of 
unique  characteristics;  among 
them,  editorial  resources  not 
available  to  local  media,  objec¬ 
tively  audited  circulations,  selec¬ 
tive  audiences  highly  researched, 
quality  reproduction,  high  pass- 
along  readership,  exceptional  cov¬ 
erage  of  influence  levels  abroad 
and  an  “umbrella”  coverage  that 
many  advertisers  find  economi¬ 
cally  useful. 

*  *  * 

It  all  sounds  a  lot  like  the 
early  days  of  media  in  the  U.S. 
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DROPPING 
AN  AITCfj 

Carl  Claudy  says  that 
writing  ’’an”  historic  oc¬ 
casion  is  an  habit  of 
E  S  P  up  with  which  he 
will  not  put,  euen  if  the 
President  does  say  it  that 
way.  "A"  before  aspi¬ 
rates,  rules  Mr.  Claudy’s 
firm  letter  to  the  Editor, 
Nouember  10.  He  may 
have  dropped  JFK  a 
note,  too. 

The  English  that  Editor 
Claudy  himself  puts  into 
print  is  read  by  crafts¬ 
men  of  another  media 
— the  telecommunica¬ 
tors,  transmitters  of  the 
spoken  word. 

"The  Transmitter"  and 
many  another  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  are 
printed  in  Washington 

by 

NATIONAL 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

When  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers  devote  so  much  care 
to  their  words  and  pic¬ 
tures,  printers  are  proud 
to  do  the  same,  from  set¬ 
ting  type  on  the  first  gal¬ 
ley  to  mailing  the  fin¬ 
ished  publication.* 

*From  301  N  Street  Northeast 
Washington  2,  D.C.  Telephone 
Area  Code  202  DEcatur  2-4014 
Division  of  McCall  Corporation.  I 


McCaffrey 
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of  sophisticates.  We  know  much. 
We  must  know  more.  Guesswork 
has  grone  the  way  of  the  dodo 
bird.” 

Mr.  McCaffrey  concluded  that 
while  he  has  spent  his  entire 
business  life  in  an  advertising 
agency  he  has  always  had  the 
urge  to  sit  temporarily  on  the 
advertiser’s  side  of  the  fence 
for  one  specific  reason. 

“I’d  like,  once  in  my  life,  to 
select  a  new  advertising  agency 
for  a  major  company,”  he  said. 

“I  think  the  first  thing  I’d 
look  for  would  be  an  agency’s 
ability  to  produce  great  adver¬ 
tising.  And  I  don’t  mean  merely 
I  good  work.  I  mean  advertising 
which  is  always  fresh,  always 
i  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  always 
powerful  in  its  selling  message. 

“Secondly,  I’d  look  for  deep 
ability  on  the  part  of  any  new 
agency  in  the  overall  marketing 
area,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  do  my  job  for  me, 
but  to  provide  intelligent  criti¬ 
cism — to  discuss  my  business 
and  all  its  complexities  in  knowl¬ 
edgeable  terms. 

Breadth  And  Depth 

“And  third,  I’d  look  for 
breadth  and  depth,  particularly 
among  the  planning  personnel, 
in  media.  I’d  want  to  know  how 
good  the  top  media  planners  are, 
how  deep  their  experience  and 
how  dedicated  to  their  jobs,  feel¬ 
ing  sure  that  their  abilities 
would  be  reflected  by  the  media 
people  down  the  line. 

“I’d  make  this  a  key  reason 
for  selecting  one  agency  over 
all  the  others,”  Mr.  McCaffrey 
concluded,  “knowing  from  my 
own  experience  that  the  pains¬ 
taking,  thoughtful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  work  done  by  able  media 
I  planners  today  would  give  me 
major  competitive  advantages 
'  in  marketing  my  product  or 
i  service.” 


Electric  Range 
Promotion  Set 
For  March-May 

A  special  electric  range  news¬ 
paper  supplement  kit  will  be 
produced  and  distributed  early 
in  1963  to  advertising  managers 
of  1200  daily  newspapers  as 
part  of  a  joint  promotion  of  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  encompassing  utili¬ 
ties,  appliance  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  dealers. 

The  coordinated  campaign  by 
the  Live  Better  Electrically  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  and  the  Electric  Range 
Section  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
trical  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  from  March 
15  to  May  15,  1963. 

The  kit,  to  be  produced  by 
NEMA,  will  contain  news,  pic¬ 
tures  and  advertising  material. 
In  addition  to  newspapers,  the 
kit  will  also  go  to  the  residential 
sales,  promotion  and  advertising 
managers  of  the  200  member 
companies  of  the  EEL  A  year- 
round  publicity  campaign  by 
NEMA,  directed  at  all  consumer 
magazines  and  3,500  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  will  also  be 
issued. 

Theme  of  the  joint  program  is 
“The  modem  electric  range 
cooks  rings  around  the  rest.” 

LBE  electric  range  ads  will 
appear  in  Life,  Look  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  magazines. 

Fart  of  Big  Push 

The  promotion  is  part  of  a 
stepped-up  national  advertising 
and  promotion  program  of  the 
investor-owned  electric  utility 
companies  announced  last  month 
by  EEL  The  campaign  with  a 
budget  of  some  $3,000,000  will 
concentrate  on  selling  the  Total 
Electric  concept  as  a  way  of 
life  with  individual  appliances 
promoted  as  steps  toward  Total 
Electric  Living. 

The  over-all  LBE  theme  in 
1963,  “The  Joy  of  Total  Electric 


E&P  Citation 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


fied  what  excellent  distribution 
had  been  achieved,  since  it  ex¬ 
plained:  “This  is  about  the  only 
place  in  Cleveland  you  can’t  get 
Schaefer  beer.” 

Then  the  text  went  on  to 
state: 

“True,  we  don’t  leave  Schaefer 
beer  on  your  doorstep  —  but 
Schaefer  is  available  right  now 
in  your  favorite  stores  and 
taverns.” 

Well  Trained 

The  men  responsible  for  cre¬ 
ating  this  continuing  fine  series 
of  advertisements  have  been 
trained  by  the  copywriting 
greats  of  BBDO.  In  the  10  years 
he  has  been  with  the  agency 
after  being  graduated  from 
Amherst,  Mr.  Jordan  has  been 
tutored  by  Carl  Spier,  who  re¬ 
tired  about  a  year  ago;  Whit 
Hobbs,  the  present  agency  copy 
chief,  who,  according  to  those 
under  him,  “encourages  his 
people  to  be  self-sufficient  and 
embues  them  with  a  desire  to 
achieve  real  flare  in  writing,” 
John  Bergin,  who  creates  the 
Pepsi-Cola  ads,  and  is  called  by 
Mr.  Jordan  “the  complete  ad 
man,  the  logician,  a  creator  of 
copy  that  sells,”  and  Bob  Fore¬ 
man,  now  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  creative  serv¬ 
ices  and  author  of  the  book  “The 
Hot  Half  Hour,”  described  by 
Mr.  Jordan  as  “an  ideal  creative 
head,  decisive,  strong  and  a 
gutty  writer.” 

“I’d  rather  write  advertising 
than  fiction,”  Mr.  Jordan  con¬ 
fessed.  “You’ll  find  some  of 
today’s  best  writing  in  the  com¬ 
mercials  in  print  and  broadcast.” 


Living,”  will  be  launched  in  a 
12-page,  full-color,  detachable 
booklet  on  electric  living  in  the 
April  5  issue  of  Life  magazine. 
Other  LBE  messages  will  be 
carried  to  consumers  through  44 
advertising  spreads  in  Life, 
Look,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
and  American  Home. 

• 

Wallace  Appointed 
MMN  Vicep resident 

Revett  B.  Wallace,  head  of 
Million  Market  Newspapers, 
Inc.’s  San  Francisco  office  and 
with  the  organization  since  its 
formation  in  1960,  has  been 
named  a  vicepresident. 

MMN  is  the  national  sales 
organization  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  Miwaukee  Journal.  PhiL 
adelphia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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will  be  observed  during  1963, 
ncluding  the  publication  of  its 


This  great  100th  Anniversary  Edition  will  colorfully 
present  a  living  history  of  Seattle,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  nation — just  as  it  was  told  when  it  happened,  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  reporters  of  the  day.  Each  of 
its  ten  sections  will  encompass  a  decade  of  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  events  of  the  past  century  and  each  section  will  use  as 
its  cover  a  reproduction  of  the  actual  front  page  of  this 
newspaper  which  depicted  the  greatest  news  event  of  its 
decade. 

Here  is  an  edition  it  took  a  century  to  publish.  It  is  one  in 
which  many  publications  and  firms  will  surely  want  to  be 
represented  with  advertising  copy  portraying  their  own 
growth. 

Call  your  local  H.A.S,  office.  Make  your  reservations  now. 


Represeuted  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angelos  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Students  Reveal  Pet 
Peeves  About  Ads 


Twelve  out  of  144  advertising: 
college  students  surveyed  on 
their  attitudes  toward  “offen¬ 
sive”  advertising  found  none 
that  was  offensive  to  them,  but 
132  submitted  356  comments  on 
advertising  which  they  found 
objectionable. 

Fifty-eight  of  these  comments 
were  too  general  to  classify, 
such  as  “I  don’t  like  tv  commer¬ 
cials,”  “I  find  all  deodorant  ads 
in  bad  taste.” 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  Frank  B.  Senger,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Michigan  State 
School  of  Journalism,  and  John 
W.  Crawford,  j)rofessor  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Charles  F.  Adams,  of  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  and 
Gail  Smith  of  General  Motors 
Corp.,  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  for  the  Improvement 
of  Advertising  Content  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Class!  (iralioiis 

In  product  classifications  stu¬ 
dent  criticism  stacked  up  as 
follows:  health  and  beauty  aids, 


20.89r  ;  drugs,  15.7%  :  foods  and 
beverages,  14.7%;  household 
supplies,  8.7%;  apparel  and 
accessories  and  entertainment 
and  education,  7.7%  each;  auto¬ 
motive,  7.3% ;  and  tobacco  and 
smoking  accessories,  5.7%. 

Mr.  Senger  said  that  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  assignment 
— to  “find  or  recall”  offensive 
advertising — magazine  ads  may 
have  received  a  disproportion¬ 
ately  high  number  of  mentions 
because  it  was  easier  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  tear  an  ad  out  of  a 
magazine  than  it  was  for  them 
to  reconstruct  a  tv  commercial. 

IX'alcdi  Less  Iv 

He  added  that  college  students 
do  surprisingly  less  tv  viewing 
than  the  rest  of  the  population, 
because  of  studies  and  dates. 

“From  the  nature  of  their 
comments,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  the  content  of  the 
advertisement  which  students 
find  objectionable  and  that  this 
content  would  be  objectionable 
to  them  regardless  of  the  medi¬ 
um  in  which  the  advertisement 
appeared,”  Mr.  Senger  said. 

About  77.5%  of  the  comments 


Now 


100.000 


CIRCULATION 


The  Topeka  Capital- Journal  has  been  consistently 
hitting  a  combined  circulation  of  100,000.  This  rapid 
and  continuing  growth  is  just  another  testimonial 
to  the  importance  of  these  newspapers  to  the  fam¬ 
ilies  and  advertisers  in  this  area  of  Kansas. 


The  (.apital- Journal  reachex  more  familiex  HF^dllLARLY 
in  Topeka  and  its  trade  territory  than  any  other  medium 
in  this  area^ 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
The  State  Journal 

The  Sunday  Capital-Journal 


COLLEGE  CAPERS — Robert  Riordan  (left),  director  of  marketing  and 
research,  D.  P.  Brother  &  Company,  chose  meeting  of  Detroit  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  at  which  to  present 
findings  of  study  conducted  by  Michigan  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  among  college  students  to  de¬ 
termine  their  attitudes  toward  advertising  and  advertising  as  a  career. 
Thad  S.  Hadden  (right),  vicepresident,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Com¬ 
pany  and  chapter  president,  presided. 

really  do  that,  know  better, 
aren’t  like  that. 

Prof.  Senger  noted  that  72% 
of  the  objections  occurred  in 
four  areas:  unbelievable  medi¬ 
cal  claims,  blatant  sex,  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  general  unbelievability. 

Hazy  Ingredients 

In  the  first  category,  students 
objected  to  the  many  diagrams 
of  the  interior  of  heads,  stom¬ 
achs,  etc.;  the  toothpaste  ads 
that  refer  to  ingredients  nobody 
understands ;  the  claims  of  cures 
for  allergies  and  other  afflictions 
that  obviously  require  careful 
medical  treatment. 

“As  for  the  second  objection¬ 
able  category,  that  of  blatant 
sex,”  Prof.  Senger  said,  “it  was 
apparent  from  their  comments 
that  college  students  are  not  as 
sophisticated  as  we  are  often  led 
to  believe. 

“They  object  strongly  to  ads 
that  are  in  bad  taste,  or  that 
rely  on  undraped  females  to 
attract  the  reader’s  attention.” 

Largest  group  of  objection¬ 
able  ads  was  found  in  the  fourth 
category,  in  which  the  student 
just  plain  disbelieved  the  ads 
because  they  talked  down  to 
them,  or  because  they  had  tried 
the  product  personally  and  found 
it  wanting. 

Overall,  the  study  indicates 
that  students  had  a  harder  time 
finding  objectionable  ads  than 
they  thought  they  would,  and 
what  they  came  up  with  dove¬ 
tailed  to  a  large  extent  with 
what  the  general  public  has 
objected  to  for  years. 
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were  on  magazine  ads;  14%  on 
tv'  commercials;  6%  on  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  2.5%  on  radio 
commercials. 

Reasons  for  finding  ads  objec¬ 
tionable  were  as  follows:  unbe¬ 
lievable  medical  claims  (doctors 
recommended,  “better  than” 
competitive  product,  unbeliev¬ 
able  testimonials,  not  true), 
17.2% ;  blatant  sex,  11.2%  ;  body 
and  body  functions,  6.3%  ;  unbe¬ 
lievable  testimonials,  5.6% ;  mis¬ 
leading  prices,  3.3% ;  disregard 
of  techniques  of  ad  making 
(poor  quality  printing,  layout, 
color,  picture  or  headline  unre¬ 
lated  to  product) ,  7.6%  ;  exag¬ 
geration,  10.6%  ;  silly,  4.9%  and 
32.9%  of  the  students  were 
offended  because  they:  didn’t 
get  the  connection,  didn’t  like 
the  manner  in  which  the  ad 
talked  to  them,  tried  it  and  it 
wasn’t  so,  didn’t  believe  people 
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WHICH  IS  THE  MOST  RELIABLE 
NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL? 

Washington’s  press  corps  answers: 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


The  Washington  Press  Corps  rated  the  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Star  highest 
in  the  Nation  for  fair  and  reliable  reporting,  according  to  a  recent  survey  published  by  the 
Columbia  University’s  Journalism  Review  Magazine.  Another  accolade  for  The  Washington 
Star— the  newspaper  that  informs  and  reports  without  compromise  or  embellishment. 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


1.8-Millioii  Stores  Vie 
For  Consumer  Dollar 


still  1.6%  under  1958. 

Apparel  stores  of  all  types 
reversed  1961’s  2%  loss  by 
gaining  3.9%  this  year  and 
now  stand  at  123,300.  Shoe  re¬ 
tailers  increased  their  number 
by  5.7%  to  27,600. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note,” 
Mr.  Dutka  said,  “that  this  year 


in  establishing  that  one  trading 
stamp  gives  consumers  more 
value  than  any  other  trading 
stamp,  either  in  terms  of  specific 
percentages  or  as  a  gpeneraliza- 
tion.” 

The  Bureau,  Mr.  Jackson  said, 
therefore  believes  that  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  such  claims  is  not  in  the 


Cities  uaciST 


.£TlOS 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 


KEPRESENTED  BY  ALLEN  RIAPP  CO 


8 1  %  rise  over  last  year.  The  retail  sales  and  retail  public  interest, 

greatest  decline  on  the  list  was  growth  rates  are  following  a  “The  Bureau  has  bron  actively 
also  within  this  group  with  ap-  comparable  upward  trend.  concerned  with  trading  stamp 
pliance  dealers  dropping  3.3%  “In  1961,  our  study  showed  a  advertising  in  the  New  York 
to  27  420  substantial  increase  in  the  num-  area  for  over  four  months  and 

The  only  other  decrease  regi-  retail  stores,  yet  official  has  sought  and  received  volun- 

stered  against  the  general  up-  sales  figures  reflected  a  decline,  tary  cooperation  from  the  ma- 
ward  trend  was  in  the  number  This  year,  almost  every  retail  jority  of  trading  stomp  com- 
of  eating  and  drinking  estab-  catego^  which  registered  a  panies  for  the  modiflcation  or 
lishments  which  fell  off  less  than  numerical  gain  also  showed  a  elimination  of  a  variety  of 
1%  to  337  080  sales  increase  higher  than  its  claims  or  statements  which  the 

According  to  Solomon  Dutka,  growth  rate.  As  a  matter  of  Bureau  found  to  be  objection- 
nrptjiHPTit  of  AiiHitc!  A  Siirvpv<;  fact,  eating  and  drinking  places  able,”  the  Bureau  president 
tTrutoJtivt  g^  which  declined  this  year,  also  went  on. 

the  strong  growi;h  pattern  it  showed  a  sales  increase  of  ap-  “The  greatest  area  of  diffi- 
showed  last  year.  Tire-battery-  proximately  6  per  cent.”  culty  has  centered  around  con- 

accessory  dealers  increased  7.8%  This  annual  census,  Mr.  flicting  and  often  contradictory 

over  1961  to  40  620  and  have  Dutka  said,  “provides  the  most  claims  about  the  relative  mar- 
almost  doubled  in  number  since  ^’^cent  profile  of  the  retail  popu-  ket  value  of  the  wide  variety 
1958.  Service  stations  now  total  lotion  of  the  United  States  and  of  merchandise  offered  by  the 
216,000  their  5.8%  jumped  over  reflects  the  dynamic  changes  various  stomp  companies  for  re¬ 
last  vear  renresentinc  the  lare--  being  wrought  in  the  consumer  demption  of  their  stamps, 
est  numerical  gain  on  the  list  uiurket  place.”  “In  view  of  these  conflicting 

with  an  increase  of  11,796.  *  *  *  claims,”  Mr.  Jackson  said  a 

BBB  EYES  STAMP  ADS  plan  was  evolved  under  which 
Food  Stores  Recover  _  the  Bureau,  with  cooperation 

„  ,  .  n.  -Tk  i.1  i  j  The  Better  Business  Bureau  and  support  of  the  four  largest 

Food  stores,  Mr.  Dutka  noted,  of  Metropolitan  New  York  is  stamp  companies  advertising  in 
continue  to  show  si^s  of  re-  strongly  opposed  to  the  current  this  area,  convened  a  panel  of 
cove^  from  the  drastic  setback  advertising  of  trading  stamp  impartial  experts  to  study  the 
which  they  suffered  during  the  claims  in  the  New  York  area  problem,  to  review  the  materials 

which  assert  or  imply  to  the  submitted  by  the  companies  to 
Although  they  increas^  frac-  public  that  any  one  trading  substantiate  their  claims,  and  to 
tionally  this  year,  less  than  1%  stamp  is  “worth  more”  or  is  suggest,  if  they  considered  it 
over  1961,  they  are  still  |1%  «more  valuable”  than  all  other  feasible,  possible  procedures  by 
under  their  1958  level  Food  trading  stomps.  which  such  claims  might  be  sub¬ 

stores  constitute  the  largest  Hugh  R.  Jackson,  president  of  stantiated  along  with  any  inher- 
®  category  in  the  the  Bureau,  said  the  views  are  gnt  limitations  which  might  be 

^  number  of  based  upon  the  findings  of  a  involved  in  such  procedures.” 

,J48,00U.  panel  of  “eminent  and  impartial  He  noted  that  these  four 

Dmg  stores  increased  slightly  economists  and  statisticians”  stamp  companies  agreed  to  abide 
less  than  1%  over  1961  but  now  ^hich  the  Bureau  recently  re-  by  the  panel’s  findings  insofar 
stand  at  5.6%  over  their  1958  tained  with  the  full  cooperation  as  current  advertising. 

!wvf ^  "  ^  number  of  59,-  of  the  major  trading  stamp  ad-  The  conclusion  of  the  panel  of 

400-  vertisers  in  the  New  York  area  experts  and  the  consequent  po- 

Variety  stores  now  total  25,-  to  study  this  question.  sition  of  the  Better  Business 

920  and  led  the  general  mer-  Mr.  Jackson  said  the  panel  Bureau  have  recently  been  made 
chandise  group  with  a  10.5%  unanimously  concluded  as  fol-  known  to  trading  stamp  corn- 
gain  over  1961.  Department  lows:  panies,  to  major  retail  adver- 

stores  were  up  2.1%  to  5,346.  “Examination  of  research  to  tisers  of  stamps,  and  to  major 
Lumber-hardware-building  ma-  date  found  the  research  group  newspaper  and  broadcast  adver¬ 
torial  outlets  increased  by  5.1%  with  the  common  opinion  that  tising  media  in  the  area, 
over  last  year  to  106,560  but  are  such  research  did  not  succeed  “Despite  this  fact  ”  Mr.  Jack- 


Second  largest  ABC 
city  zone  in  Illinois. 


Third  largest  market 
in  lowa-IIIinois. 


•Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves 
around 


of  Quad-Citians 
live  on  the  Illinois 
side. 


II^JINJUPP, 


over  700,000  families  are  ^ 

reading  the  HERALD-EXAMINER 


No  wonder  more  and  more  advertisers  are  placing 
bigger  schedules  in  the  evening  Herald-Examiner 
every  day.  The  Herald-Examiner  delivers  over 
700,000  families  with  an  effective  buying  income* 
greater  than  San  Diego,  Denver  and  Houston 
combined !  And  only  in  the  Herald-Examiner  does 
your  sales  message  get  more  exposed  selling  time. 
That’s  because  Herald-Examiner  readers  don’t  scan 
and  scram.  They  have  all  evening  to  read  your 
advertisement,  follow  their  impulse.  Get  all  the  details 
from  your  H/A/S  man  today. 


‘Sain  Managemant  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  CPU.  1962 
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AD  AGENCIES; 

Agency,  Client  Mark 
40 -Year  Relationship 


Stories  of  ad  agencies  losing 
accounts  are  a  dime  a  dozen 
daily.  But  when  an  agency  and 
a  client  observe  a  40-year  old 
relationship — that’s  news. 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank  and 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  recently  took  time  out  to 
obser\’e  one  of  the  longest 
agency-client  associations  in  the 
U.S. 

Pittsburgh  National  is  the 
result  of  many  consolidations 
during  the  past  four  decades. 
One  of  the  corporate  parents  is 
Colonial  Trust  Company  — 
KM&G’s  first  account. 

The  agency  has  also  worked 
for  three  other  banks  that  were 
merged  over  the  period  into 
PNB.  They  were  Fidelity  Trust 
Company,  Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust  Company,  and  Peoples 
First  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company.  Now  the  27th  largest 
bank  in  the  nation,  PNB  has 
assets  and  resources  in  excess 
of  $1  billion. 

KM&G  began  its  service  for 
Colonial  Trust  with  two  em¬ 
ployes.  Now  the  advertising  and 
PR  agency  ranks  31st  among 
more  than  3,000  agencies  in  this 
country,  employs  nearly  400 
people,  and  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Houston,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  and  Pittsburgh. 

George  Ketchum,  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  other  agency 
executives  observed  the  40th 
anniversary  by  acting  as  hosts 
to  PNB  President  Frank  E. 
Agnew  Jr.,  and  other  bank 
officials  at  a  luncheon. 

*  *  * 

Y&R  IN  MILAN 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  forged 
another  link  in  its  expanding 
international  operation  with  the 


opening  of  a  new  office  in  Milan, 
Italy. 

The  Milan  office  will  report  to 
Francis  E.  Gearon,  presently 
managing  director  of  the  Frank¬ 
furt  office.  He  joined  Y&R’s 
London  office  in  1955,  and  in  1960 
took  over  his  present  post. 
Sumner  J.  Winebaum  will  be 
managing  director  of  the  Milan 
office. 

Rita  Maiocchi  will  be  the  new 
media  director  of  the  Milan 
office.  She  joined  Y&R  early 
this  year  after  years  of  media 
experience  with  leading  ad 
agencies  in  Italy. 

«  ♦  * 

COPP  (X3LLINS  NAMED 

Copp  Collins  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  PR  division  of 
Friend* Reiss  Advertising,  Inc., 
succeeding  John  Codella  who 
resigned  last  week  to  open  his 
own  advertising  and  PR  firm 
(E&P,  Nov.  24,  page  54). 

Mr.  Collins,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Creative 
Public  Relations,  Inc.,  PR  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Chirurg  &  Cairns, 
Inc.,  assisted  recently-electe<l 
Congressman  Ogden  Reid  of 
W’estchester  in  his  primary  cam¬ 
paign  fight  la.st  summer  against 
incumbent  Congressman  Edwin 
B.  Dooley. 

*  *  « 

AGENCY  KOlINDl  I* 

•  Charles  O’C.  Sloane  Jr., 
has  been  named  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Ted  Sommers  Inc.,  Fair- 
field,  Conn.,  ad  agency.  He  was 
formerly  senior  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Noxema  account  at 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shen- 
field,  Inc. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


FALL  FASHION  TIME  AWARD — Harris  Emmerson  (center),  local 
advertising  manager  ot  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  receives  a  Georgia- 
Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  plaque  for 
his  paper's  Fall  Fashion  Time  campaign.  Joe  A.  Oppert  (left),  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Constitution  and 
president  of  the  association,  makes  presentation.  Bob  Lueckel  (right) 
advertising  director  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press,  received  award 
for  color  advertising. 


Studebaker  Color  Mats 


Revives  Co-op 

Following  a  lapse  of  two 
years,  Studebaker  Corp.  has 
revived  its  co-op  advertising 
with  its  dealers. 

From  now  until  Dec.  3l, 
dealers  will  receive  a  ?40  credit 
for  each  car  ordered  from  the 
factory.  The  mo.iey  will  be 
available  for  dealers  who  match 
the  funds  on  a  50-50  basis  for 
local  co-op  ad  programs  during 
January. 

The  $40  credit  iei)resents  a 
$15  increase  over  the  $25  credit 
Studebaker  allowed  the  last 
time  the  com[)any  had  co-op. 

Local  media  to  be  puichased 
by  dealers  is  restricted  to  news¬ 
papers  that  are  ABC  members 
and  radio.  Billings  will  not  go 
through  Studebaker’s  agency 
D’Arcy  Advertising.  Dealers 
will  be  required  to  create  their 
own  ads  and  radio  commercials 
and  will  be  aided  by  a  kit. 

• 

Ad  Director  Quits 

Starr  A.  Galloway  has  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  retail 
advertising  at  the  New  York 
Mirror,  effective  Dec.  14.  He 
plans  to  return  to  Cleveland.  He 
was  advertising  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Newfi  for  15  years 
before  joining  the  Mirror  in 
1960. 

Copyright  information 

Basic  questions  are  answered  on  how  to 
copyright  literary  and  other  material  in 
the  U.S.,  in  a  free  handy  eight-page 
folder  published  by  Daniel  S.  Mead, 
literary  agent,  915  Broadway,  New  York 
10.  The  folder  tells  what  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  copyrighted,  and  what  can't; 
how  to  go  al>out  it;  how  long  it  lasts;  how 
material  can  revert  to  “pubiic  domain” 
if  not  recopyrighted;  and  so  on. 


Ready  for 
Garden  Page 

Ontario,  Calif. 

Free  ROP  color  mats  to  help 
newspapers  sell  garden  pages 
and  special  sections  are  being 
offered  for  the  second  year  by 
Armstrong  Nur.series,  Inc.,  here. 

Six  different  pictures  are 
available  exclusively  this  year  on 
a  “first  come,  first  served”  basis, 
according  to  Don  DeManche, 
public  relations  director.  These 
are  keyed  to  the  spring  garden 
theme  and  provide  a  choice  of 
cover  possibilities  for  five-col¬ 
umn  tabloid  magazines.  In¬ 
cluded  are  itictures  of  the  new 
hybrid  tea  rose  “Floriade”  from 
Holland  and  the  new  “Bonanza” 
portable  peach  bush. 

Mr.  DeManche  said  the  goal 
is  to  acquire  a  library  of  ROP 
color  plates  from  which  an  an¬ 
nual  collection  of  topical,  season¬ 
al  garden  illustrations  in  full 
color  would  be  published. 

Last  year  Armstrong  Nur¬ 
series  sent  proofs  of  its  mats 
and  an  order  postcard  to  560 
ROP  color  users,  and  received 
mat  orders  from  128.  More  than 
90  sets  of  tearsheets  attested  to 
ultimate  usage,  Mr.  DeManche 
said. 

• 

Pontiac  Appointiii 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Sawyer,  Ferguson, 
Walker  Company  as  national 
advertising  representatives  for 
the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 
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News 


Here  are  Publisher’s  Statements 
submitted  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  by  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News: 


representatives: 

Robert  T.  Devlin 
320  Park  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y 
PLaza  2-3120 

Paul  N.  Isenbergh 
2300  Coral  Way 
Miami,  Fla. 
448-3844 

Edward  J.  Lynch 
20  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  III. 
ANdover  3  6270 


Richard  I.  Krug 
1006  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Mich, 
woodward  5-7260 

Fitzpatrick  Associates 
155  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
GArfield  1-7946 

Fitzpatrick  Associates 
3460  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dunkirk  5-3557 


ending 

mnrch  31,1950 

171B70 


ending 

seni.  30, 191 

318,507 


(as  filed  with  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations, 
subject  to  audit) 


This  is  a  net  gain  of  146,637 
daily  copies  in  the  last  four  and 
a  half  years.  We  believe  that 
this  rise,  accomplished  without 
giveaways  or  contests,  makes 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  the 
fastest  growing  newspaper  in 
the  country.*  If  there  is  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  (excluding  mergers,  con¬ 
solidations  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal)  which  can  show  a  larger 
circulation  increase  for  the  same 
four  and  a  half  year  period,  it 
can  run  an  ad  this  size  at  our 
expense  in  any  medium  used 
for  this  message.  When  you’re 
setting  your  1963  advertising 
budget,  find  out  how  alert 
advertisers  have  used  Daily 
News  growth  to  foster  their  own. 


PHILADELPHIA  DAILY 


Union  Unity 
Stops  Brazil 
Newspapers 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Newspapers  of  this  city  were 
shutdowTi  for  three  days  recently 
in  a  preview  of  a  union  unity 
strike  system. 

Two  unions  participated  in 
the  “field  experiment”  —  the 
printing  trades  and  the  journal¬ 
ists.  Not  one  newspaper  at¬ 
tempted  to  publish  until  a  wage 
increase  settlement  w’as  ordered 
by  the  Federal  Regional  Labor 
Court. 

Strikers  returned  to  w^ork  on 
a  Friday  night,  but  Sunday 
newspapers  appeared  without 
their  color  comics,  color  women’s 
magazines  and  Sunday  magazine 
sections.  Their  news  content  was 
reduced  in  size,  and  all  pub¬ 
lishers  reported  a  heavy  adver¬ 
tising  loss. 

The  printing  trades  union 
w’hich  comprises  composing  room 
and  press  room  w’orkers,  de¬ 
manded  a  70  percent  increase 
over  existing  wage  scales. 

While  the  printers  were  still 
negotiating  with  the  publishers, 
the  journalists  union  announced 


RUBYUTH  ^ 

AND  V 

AMBERLITH  ' 

The  most  versatile 
knife-cut  films  used  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

WRITE  TODAY  on  your  letterhead 
for  your  free  technical  brochure 
and  samples  of  the  Rubylith  line. 

ULANO 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPLIES  INC. 

610  Dean  St., 

Brooklyn  38.  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Cable  address:  “Ulanofilm” 

In  Europe:  UlANO  A.  G. 

Untere,  Heslibochstrasse  No.  72 
Kusnochl,  Zuricha  Switzerlond 
Tel:  905959  — 


HOaVlITH  •  ****** 
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it  would  call  out  its  members  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

if  the  printers  went  out.  When - 

negotiations  stalemated,  the  pub-  ’WWTT  "i  "1  f  1 1 

Ushers  offering  50  percent  in-  I  0111*  ^  fTT 

crease,  the  printers  struck  and  ▼▼ 
the  journalists  w'alked  out.  —  mT  I 

The  Labor  Court  ordered  a  I-m  [^11 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  M  J.  ^  1>M.M  1 

55%  increase  immediately,  plus 

an  additional  10%  next  May,  g  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

and  a  contract  terminating  Dec.  aassified  Adveriising  Director,  New  York  Post 

31,  1963. 

m^chine"^operato^“a  Sk?  of  classified  lines  campaign  to  keep  the  word 

T/i  or;n  /oK..  +  TTO«ioo\  will  the  Los  Anj/eics  T'/mcs  lead  sacrosanct. 

monthK^'^nbirin^^TVrfv^"”  the  second  newspaper  for  1962?”  CAM’s  have  been  asked  to 
monthly,  plus  10%  m  May.  ^  cooperate  with  NAREB  in  see- 

two  round-the-world  tickets  ing  that  the  word  Realtor,  a 

to  strike  if  their  70%  increase  ^  Pan-American  Clipper  protected  trade  name,  is  used 

rnntrnS  hotel  accommodations  in  19  in  its  correct  context  whenever 

IS  not  met  before  their  contract  jg  countries.  Winner  of  it  appears  in  classified  adver- 

^  “  1.  i.  i.  the  28-day  tour  will  receive  an  tising. 

extra  I!  he  submits  the  NAREB  says:  _  . 


reporter  receives  23,000  cru¬ 
zeiros  ($50)  a  month,  and  a 


entry  on  a  postcard. 


NAREB  says: 

1.  The  first  letter  of  Realtor 


It’s  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  should  be  capitalized. 


copyreader  is  paid  34,000  cru-  Classified  World  Leader-  2.  The  term  Realtor  should 


3.  Use  of  descriptive  words  or 


zeiros  Contest,  open  to  all  but  never  be  abbreviated. 

However,  journalists  have  Times  employees.  According  to  3.  Use  of  descriptive  words  or 
many  special  benefits.  The  fed-  Classified  Times,  a  newsletter  phrases,  such  as  “progressive” 
eral  government  helps  them  to  directed  to  classified  advertisers,  or  “leading”  in  connection  with 
buy  owm  homes  and  automobiles  gjnce  1952  the  Times  has  pub-  the  term  Realtor  is  prohibited, 
for  personal  use.  They  are  en-  Usher  more  classified  advertis-  4.  The  term  cannot  be  used 
titled  to  retirement  at  full  pay  than  any  other  newspaper  in  as  part  of  the  formal  name  of 
after  30  years,  have  42  paid  holi-  tjjg  world  with  “its  margin  of  any  firm,  but  may  be  used  in  the 
days  a  year,  and  a  ■working  day  leadership  increasing  each  plural  after  it  in  the  following 
of  five  hours,  six  days  a  week,  year.”  Last  year  it  lead  its  manner:  Jones  and  Smith,  Real- 
They  are  officially  exempt  from  nearest  rival,  the  New  York  tors,  or  Robinson  Real  Estate 
income  tax  and  many  other  gov-  Times,  by  8,754,306  gross  lines  Company,  Realtors, 
ernment  assessments,  and  are  of  classified  advertising.  For  the  • 

entitled  by  law  to  paid  annual  first  nine  months  of  1962  the  San  Antonio  Lisht 
vacations  of  20  working  days.  Log  Angeles  Times  ran  22,796,-  c„,  A  M 

After  10  years  they  can  only  100  lines  and  the  New  York  ^  ... 

be  discharged  upon  the  payment  Times  ran  14,821,629  lines.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

of  high  indemnity,  usually  two  To  underscore  its  position.  The  San  Antonio  Light  is 

months  pay  for  each  year  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  back-  now  publishing  a  Saturday 
employment.  ing  its  contest  with  television  morning  edition  instead  of  a 


Rpalty  Editors  Elect  section  to  give  readers  hints  as 

Detroit  ^  progress  of  its  linage, 
E.  D.  Alexander  of  the  Fort  display  ads  referring  readers  to 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  its  classified  and  rack  cards. 


staff  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors  at  the  group’s 
annual  meeting  here  last  week. 
He  has  specialized  in  real  estate 
and  construction  news  for  15 
years. 


first  nine  months  of  1962  the  San  Antonio  Light 
Los  Angeles  Times  ran  22,796,-  Ca,  A  M 

100  lines  and  the  New  York  to  Sat.  A.IYI. 

Times  ran  14,821,629  lines.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

To  underscore  its  position.  The  San  Antonio  Light  is 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  back-  now  publishing  a  Saturday 
ing  its  contest  with  television  morning  edition  instead  of  a 
and  radio  spots,  broadsides,  Saturday  afternoon  edition.  The 
weekly  bulletins  in  its  classified  Light  now  publishes  Saturday 
section  to  give  readers  hints  as  and  Sunday  mornings  and  Mon- 
to  the  progress  of  its  linage,  day  through  Friday  afternoons, 
display  ads  referring  readers  to  The  new  Saturday  edition  is 
its  classified  and  rack  cards.  called  the  “Sunrise  Edition," 
*  *  *  and  consists  of  upwards  of  48 

REALTOR  CAPITALIZED  pages.  The  normal  Saturday 
Is  a  real  estate  broker  a  afternoon  edition  of  the  Light 
Realtor?  ^>ad  been  14  to  16  pages. 

Not  by  a  long  shot.  The  Na-  The  Sunrise  Edition  contains 
tional  Association  of  Real  a  religion  section,  an  expanded 


we  like  to  put  facts  **out  in  the  open” 
before  we  recommend 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  clients  in  the  past  have  depended  on  Black¬ 
burn’s  clear  analysis  of  the  facts  on  changing  markets  before 
entering  into  media  transactions.  Protect  your  investment,  too; 
consult  Blackburn. 


Estate  Boards  is  carrying  on  a  sports  section  and  outdoor  news 

page,  a  new  youth  page  and  full 
report  of  the  stock  markets. 

The  San  Antonio  Express  and 
.  .  .1  News  started  publishing  a  com- 

it  m  e  open  bined  Saturday  morning  edition 

about  five  years  ago. 


BLACKBURN  &  Company,  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


WASHINGTON.O.C.  CHICAGO 
James  W.  Blackburn  H.  W.  Cassill 
Jack  V.  Harvey  William  B.  Ry: 


Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
RCA  Building 
FEderal  3-9270 


William  B.  Ryan  Stanley  Whitaker 

Hub  Jackson  John  G.  Williams 

333  K.  Michigan  Ave.  Gerard  F.  Hurley 
Chicago,  Illinois  Healey  Building 

Financial  6-6460  JAckson  5-1576 


ng  marxeis  oeiore  m-s  ••  a  i  i  oi 

ir  investment,  too;  Daily  Adds  Shoppcr 

Norristown,  Pa. 

••••••••••••••••••  rpj^g  Norristown  Times  Herald 

ftp  any  Inc.  started  publication  of  the 

'  ’  *  Montgomery  County  Shopping 

News.  The  new  publication  is 
delivered  to  38,000  Homes.  The 
ATLANTA  BEVERLY  HILLS  combined  circulation  of  the 

sX  WhiuTeJ*"  c"'Ben“nett'I^on  Times  Herald  and  the  shoppi^ 

1$  Bank  of  America  news  is  over  66,000.  The  first 

'Y  nalc'U'-i  u-  J  issue,  of  14  Standard  sized  pages, 
I  9465  Wilshire  Blvd.  .  •  j  »  . 

Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  contained  news,  features  ana 
CRestview  4-8151  pictures  of  48  county  communi- 

ties  along  with  advertising. 
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Bank  of  America 
Build. 

9465  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
CRestview  4-8151 


SAN  rRANCISCO  V 


With  manufactirring  employment  up  12.5%,  Metropolitan  San 
Jose’s  total  employment  now  reaches  a  new  high  of  almost  300,000. 
This  figure,  just  released  by  the  State  of  California  Department  of 
Employment  points  to  the  ever  increasing  purchasing  power  of  the 
families  in  this  changing,  growing  market.  One  third  of  these  workers 
are  engaged  in  Metropolitan  San  Jose’s  powerful  industrial  activity, 
where  the  average  yearly  income,  based  on  the  1960  report,  is 
S6, 932.42,  compared  with  San  Francisco’s  $6,389.03  and  Alameda 
County’s  (Oakland)  $6,127.42.  Reach  this  Billion  Dollar  Market  that 
is  tops  in  its  sales  potential  by  telling  your  story  in  the  MERCURY  & 
NEWS,  the  only  way  to  effectively  reach  its  income-rich  families. 


MERCURY 

&NEWS 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
...  the  Growlns-est 
Market  in  the  West 


Rfpri<senlcd  Nationally  by  (IDOCNIOHNS.  INC 
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PROMOTION 

New  Profile  Drawn 
After  Consolidation 

By  George  Vt  ilt 


Two  groups  of  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  and  agency  executives 
saw  the  first  study  reflecting  the 
audiences  of  Boston  newspapers 
made  since  the  consolidation  of 
the  Daily  Record  and  Eveniny 
American  a  year  ago,  at  pre¬ 
sentations  last  week. 

The  study,  “A  Profile  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Daily  Newspaper  Audi¬ 
ences,”  was  conducted  by 
O’Brien-Sherwood  Associates 
Inc.,  New  York  research  organi¬ 
zation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation, 
for  the  Boston  Record- American. 

According  to  Harold  G.  Kern, 
Record-American  publisher,  the 
study  provides  accurate  audi¬ 
ence  data  for  the  three  major 
Boston  dailies,  the  Record- 
American,  the  Globe,  and  the 
Herald-Tra  veler. 

In  introducing  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Kem  pointed  out  the 
factors  involved  in  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
and  the  absence  of  current  data 
on  Boston  newspaper  readership 
prior  to  the  O’Brien-Shei’wood 
survey,  made  in  May  and  June 
of  1962. 

“The  changing  nature  not 
only  of  the  newspapers,  but  of 
the  Boston  area  itself,”  Mr. 
Kem  added,  “makes  new  infor¬ 
mation  doubly  essential.  For 
Boston’s  whole  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  profile  has  changed 
enormously  as  a  result  of  the 
more  than  330  missile  and  space 
age  industries  that  have  located 
in  the  greater  Boston  area 
during  the  past  few  years.” 

“This  is  one  of  those  rare 
surveys  in  which  the  sponsor  is 
not  disclosed  to  lead  competition 


in  everything,”  Mr.  Kern  told 
the  advertising  executives,  “al¬ 
though  the  Record-American’s 
strength  is  clearly  apparent.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
survey  was  conducted  in  the  30- 
mile  city  and  retail  trading  zone 
of  the  Boston  market,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  three  and  one-half 
million  population,  and  where 
each  of  the  newspaper  properties 
000  daily.  According  to  the 
study,  about  70%  of  the  Record- 
American’s,  91%  of  the  Globe’s, 
and  88%  of  the  Herald- 
Traveler’s  circulation  is  in  the 
area  included  in  the  survey. 

A  preview  of  results  of  the 
120-page  volume  was  presented 
to  the  audience  by  Mark  Collins, 
advertising  director  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  American  and  Frank  Dunn, 
Boston  manager  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service. 

Ckilor  Slides 

About  70  color  slides,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
agency  for  the  Herald-Ameri- 
can,  showed  a  mixture  of  scenes 
of  the  Boston  area  and  bar 
charts  showing  coverage  by  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence.  Breakdowns  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  total  audience  under 
and  over  45  years  of  age,  male 
audience,  by  age  group,  female 
audience  by  age  group,  house¬ 
holds  with  children  under  15, 
households  without  children, 
and  audiences  in  three  income 
groups. 

Total  and  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  audiences  were  presented, 
as  well  as  audiences  reached  by 
combinations  of  the  Boston 
dailies. 


A  20-page  summary  of  the 
study  was  distributed  to  the  ad¬ 
men  attending  the  presentation. 
They  also  received  a  handsome 
full-color  booklet  on  the  market 
itself,  “The  New  Boston,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston. 

*  *  * 

IMPROVEMENT  —  A  Home 
Improvement  Section,  carrying 
15,000  lines  from  42  advertisers, 
was  published  in  conjunction 
with  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel's 
Home  Improvement  Clinic.  The 
two  day  show  played  to  nearly 
a  thousand  people  interested  in 
remodeling  or  improving  their 
homes.  The  show  featured  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  on  home  improve¬ 
ment  subjects,  and  presented 
authorities  from  New  York,  De¬ 
troit  and  Milwaukee.  Nine  firms 
exhibited  at  the  show. 

“We  felt  this  first  attempt 
was  very  successful,”  said  Andy 
Hertel,  Sentinel  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  “and  a  repeat  will  be  held 
next  year.” 

*  *  * 

MENTAL  HEALTH  —  The 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  deluge  of  mail  as 
a  result  of  an  eight  article  series 
on  Mental  Health  by  staff 
writer  Jim  Zeno,  that  it  re¬ 
printed  the  articles  in  booklet 
form.  Promotion  manager  Deen 
Malotte  announced  the  reprints 
in  a  our-column  in-paper  ad, 
and  within  three  days  the  first 
run  of  2,000  copies  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  Doctors  and  laymen 
alike  applauded  the  service. 

*  «  * 

SPOKANE  MARKET  —  A 
new  presentation  on  the  36- 
county  Spokane  market,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Spokane  (W’ash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle  utilizes  some  inter¬ 
esting  graphic  effects.  A  top- 
spiraled  flip  presentation, 
printed  in  two  colors  on  green 
stock,  folds  out  from  a  yellow 
cover.  Headlines  appear  as  “bal¬ 
loons”  coming  from  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  man  on  the  inside 
cover. 

*  *  * 

SHOPPING  —  49%  of  shop¬ 
pers  had  “ideas  in  mind  from 
having  read  newspaper  ads”  be¬ 
fore  their  last  shopping  trip 
downtown,  according  to  a  recent 
sui-vey  made  by  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader.  The  survey  showed  that 
the  results  were  almost  identical 
for  both  white  and  non-white, 
all  age  and  income  groups.  The 
study  was  based  on  764  tele¬ 
phone  intei-views. 

*  *  * 

TRENTON  MARKET  —  A 
new  Market  File  on  the  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  market  has  been 
released  by  the  Trentonian.  In 
addition  to  data  on  the  market, 
data  on  linage  and  circulation 


is  included.  Copies  are  available 
from  Mulligan  &  McDonald,  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  for  the 
Trentonian. 

4=  *  * 

WRITER  —  Miss  Helen  H. 
Gordon  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  staff  of  the 

Wall  Street  Journal,  as  a  writer. 
Miss  Gordon  was  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Dliaca 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 

4c  *  * 

CONTEST  —  The  Hayers- 

toum  (Md.)  Herald-Mail,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Maryland- 
Delaware  Press  As.sociation, 
sponsored  a  “Teen-Age  Writing 
Contest.”  Local  winners  received 
a  $25  bond,  and  were  eligible  for 
state  award  of  $100.  Subject  of 
the  essay,  “Why  the  Press  Must 
Remain  Free,”  was  not  an¬ 
nounced  until  the  night  of  the 
contest.  The  Herald-Mail  pub¬ 
lished  the  winning  essay  on  its 
editorial  page. 

*  *  * 

MIGHTY  PEN  —  A  monthly 
promotion  in  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News  urges  readers  to 
write  their  viewpoints  to  their 
representatives  in  Congn^ss.  Ap¬ 
propriately  called,  “Your  Pen 
is  Mightier  than  the  Sword,” 
the  promotion  gives  the  names 
and  addresses  of  Congressmen 
and  committee  chairman. 

A  front-page  story  under¬ 
lining  a  current  crisis  or  legi¬ 
slation  being  considered  calls 
attention  to  the  four-column 
promotion  ad  located  on  an  in¬ 
side  page,  which  includes  the 
legislators  names  and  addresses. 
W.  P.  Burns  is  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Beacon-News. 

• 

Birthday  Bouquet 
From  Founder's  Kin 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette,  ob¬ 
serving  its  143rd  birthday,  Nov. 
20,  received  a  bouquet  from 
descendants  of  William  E. 
Woodruff,  its  first  editor  and 
publisher.  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Tate,  , 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Mr. 
Woodruff,  said  the  bouquet  in¬ 
cluded  a  double  Cherokee  rose, 
cream-tinted  blossoms  from  a 
bush  that  was  planted  by  Mr. 
Woodruff  about  10  years  after 
the  founding  of  the  newsi)aper. 

• 

Cost  of  a  New  Daily 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  Morrison,  former  Ari¬ 
zona  attorney  general  who 
started  the  Arizona  Journal  last 
March,  said  it  would  take  $1-5 
to  $2  million  to  finance  a  new  | 
daily  newspaper  in  Kansas  City. 
City  Councilman  William  Roy¬ 
ster  has  been  leading  a  move  to 
set  up  a  corporation  to  start  a 
paper  in  competition  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 


LOUIS  T.  KlAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
nr-wspapei  and  similar  type  plants 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 

I 

iX  PUBLISHERS’  NEWSPRINT  INVENTORY  DECLINES; 

AVERAGE  IS  SIX  DAYS  LESS  THAN  ’61  LEVEL 

.  .  .  Some  mill  observers  question  whether  good  supply  conditions  of 
recent  years  aren’t  breeding  over-confidence.  Slim  inventory  may  be 
getting  some  publications  into  precarious  supply  position,  it  is  felt. 


'k  NEWSPRINT  USAGE  SETTING  NEW  RECORD  THIS  YEAR 

AS  DAILIES’  CIRCULATION  CONTINUES  TO  GROW 

. . .  Month  by  month,  U.S.  consumption  of  newsprint  has  been  running 
ahead  of  last  year.  If  advance  continues  at  same  rate,  1962  usage 
will  set  new  high  of  7.6  million  tons.  Circulation  gains  are  credited. 


iX  EXECUTIVE  OFFERS  CHECKLIST  ON  PAPER  WASTE, 

URGES  VIGILANCE,  PERSONNEL  EDUCATION 

. . .  Waste  newsprint  can  cost  40,000-ton  consumer  $150,000  annually, 
says  Donald  C.  Ceiber,  Denver  Post.  His  list  of  things  to  check  includes 
reel  and  paster  adjustment,  inventory  control,  feasibility  of  rewind 
machine,  educational  program  for  pressmen,  handlers. 


iX  VICIOUS  KNIVES  AND  CLUBS  IN  ASSORTED  SIZES 

ALL  IN  DAY’S  WORK  FOR  ROLL-HANDLERS 

. . .  Men  who  ready  rolls  for  newspaper  press  have  murderous  array  of 
tools.  Often  home-made,  implements  include  header  knives,  slitters, 
headsticks,  breaksticks,  roll  spoons. 


The  articles  summarized  here  are 

from  the  November  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  and  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 
150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Expert  aid  on  the  nation’s  new  Interstate  System  highways,  as 
well  as  on  streets  and  roads,  is  provided  to  help  insure  the  safest, 
most  durable  concrete  pavements  possible. 


Helping  to  build  the  world’s  tallest  apartments.  The  twin  60- 
story  circular  towers  of  Chicago's  famous  Marina  City  are 
dramatic  examples  of  the  application  of  modern  concrete 
research  and  engineering. 
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Bringing  farmers  new  ideas  in  building.  Here  a  barn  is 
assembled  of  precast  concrete  frame  units  that  reduce 
cost  and  give  greater  durability  and  fire  safety.  Idea  is 
one  of  many  developed  by  PCA  research. 


cement  industry’s  US 

nationwide  service  program 
enabies  America  to  buiid  better 


The  design  and  construction  of  modern  concrete  pave¬ 
ments  and  structures  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  the  user.  And  each  year,  research  and  engineering 
further  extend  the  applications  of  this  most  versatile  of 
all  building  materials. 

To  put  this  data  into  the  hands  of  architects,  engineers 
and  builders  is  a  vital  job  of  the  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation— PCA— which  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  its  members,  more  than  75  competing  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Portland  cement. 

To  provide  personal  help  to  cement  users,  large  and 
small,  PCA  maintains  a  staff  of  375  field  engineers.  They 
work  out  of  35  district  offices,  serving  48  states  and  British 
Columbia. 

Each  field  man  is  an  authority  on  the  use  of  concrete— 
and  a  busy  man!  On  a  typical  day,  you  may  find  him  help¬ 
ing  a  rcady-mix  concrete  producer  design  a  mix  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  project— or  consulting  with  highway  engineers  on 
pavement  designs  for  a  modern  expressway. 


Later,  he  might  be  discussing  prestressed  concrete  with 
the  architect  of  a  new  office  building— or  attending  a  cit¬ 
izens’  meeting  about  a  proposed  new  sewage  plant. 

Backing  him  up  are  engineers  and  other  specialists  at 
PCA  headquarters  and  laboratories.  PCA’s  $10,000,000 
Research  and  Development  Laboratories  are  the  world’s 
largest  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  iwrtland  cement 
and  concrete.  And  to  provide  people  with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  on  every  use  of  concrete— more  than  500  publica¬ 
tions  and  85  films  are  available. 

Each  day,  the  service  program  of  the  cement  industry 
benefits  practically  every  American— in  safer,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  lasting  concrete  construction  of  every  kind. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of 
Portland  cement  and  concrete 


Helping  hurricane  fighters  plan  better  defenses.  After  famous  "Carla" 
struck,  for  example,  a  team  of  PCA  field  men  worked  with  local  engineers 
and  officials  to  check  the  effectiveness  of  concrete  seawalls. 


Up-dating  builders  and  architects  on  ways  to  more  beautiful 
homes,  publications  provide  details  on  striking  new  decorative 
and  structural  uses  of  concrete  developing  almost  daily. 


Editors  Swap  Jobs 
On  Kansas  Daily 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Three  editors  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  News  have  exchanged  posi¬ 
tions.  Day  editor  Rec  Coldren 
has  become  Sunday  feature  edi¬ 
tor.  Sunday  and  feature  editor 
Ted  Blankenship  has  become 
night  editor  and  Fred  Brooks, 
night  editor,  has  become  day 
editor. 

Helen  Lundberg  has  joined  the 
News  society  staff.  She  comes 
from  Hawaii. 

Dorothy  Greve,  retired 
womans’  editor  of  the  News,  who 
joined  the  Peace  Corps  last 
summer,  is  in  Peru. 


Donald  Whittaker  has  been  named 
staff  correspondent  in  Munich,  West 
Germany,  for  all  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  He  takes  over  this  post  from 
Bernard  Leason.  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  roving  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  METALWORKING 
NEWS  and  ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 


FOOT\^EAR  NEWS  staffer,  John 
.\meer.  will  he  off  next  week  on  a 
tour  in  and  around  Boston,  where 
he  will  visit  and  report  on  shoe 
manufacturing  supply  companies, 
leather  companies  and  footwear 
machinery  producers. 


James  K.  Robertson  —  to  * 

national  advertising  manager,  BEATING  THE  DRUM  f 

T OTOTito  (Ont.)  Globe  o-nd  Mctil,  Barbados  Police  Band  pla^ 

Norman  R.  Kirk  —  to  assist-  visited  by  John  Kay,  left 

ant  national  advertising  man-  and  Ian  Gale,  rig 

*  *  *  Hughes  Will  Write 

Francis  D.  Perkins,  New  Column  in  Newsweek 
York  Herald  Tribune  associate  _  ,  ,  ,  ,,  , 

music  critic  and  with  the  daily  Emmet  John  Hughes,  S( 
43  years  —  retired  on  his  65th  affairs  t( 

birthday.  He  joined  the  New  Rockefe Her  Brothers,  will  1 
York  Tribune  in  1919  as  ex-  ^  ^^ekly  column  of  pol: 
change  editor,  began  reviewing 
concerts  the  following  year,  Mr. 

Perkins  joined  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  in  1922,  serving  at  various 
times  thereafter  as  assistant 
critic,  acting  critic,  music  editor 
and,  since  1952,  associate  critic. 

William  Bender,  with  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  the  past  six  years  as 
reporter,  night  editor  and  re- 
writeman  —  succeeds  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins.  John  Gruen  —  to  associ¬ 
ate  critic  in  music  and  art,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Caryle  Burrows,  recently 
retired  associate  art  critic.  He 
has  contributed  music  reviews 
to  the  Herald  Tribune  since 
1960. 


MEN'S  WEAR  Magazine  will  wind 
up  the  year  1%2  with  a  gain  of 
about  200  pages  in  advertising  over 
1961. 


Louis  B.  Goodenough,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications.  has  been  invited  to  address 
a  journalism  class  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  School  of  Journalism,  on 
Dec.  4.  He  will  speak  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  “Your  Career  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Paper  Press.” 


J.  B.  Burgoyne  —  from  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  associate  editor 
of  the  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal  and  the  Times- 
Globe.  Fred  Hazel — from  news 
editor, 


Times-Globe,  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 


Willard  C.  Rappleye  Jr. — 
from  national  economic  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Time  magazine  to 
editor  of  the  American  Banker. 


.\lfred  Cook  will  be  in  Philadelphia 
Dec.  4-6  to  attend  the  Fall  Joint 
Computer  Conference  there.  The 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  editor  will  be 
accompanied  by  George  Deuber  and 
Richard  Burnon  of  his  New  York 
news  staff,  and  they  will  work  with 
Joseph  McLean,  of  Fairchild’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  bureau,  in  covering  the 
event. 


Loyd  Hacklex,  former  man¬ 
ning  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe 


David  Schreiner,  retail  de¬ 
partment,  Bristof  (Pa.)  Courier- 
Levittown  Times  —  to  retail 
manager,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  News. 
* 

William  F.  Morgan  —  to 
advertising  display  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Three  more  news  representatives 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  Fairchild 
correspondents;  namely,  Myrna 
Tarkan  in  Monsey,  N.  Y.;  Bill 
Turley  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Ar¬ 
thur  Jones  in  Findlay,  O. 


CURRENT  MAJOR 
REPORT  TITLES 


Heads-of-State  Diplomacy  (Dec.  5) — Smoking  and  Health 
(Nov.  14) — Overhaul  of  Foreign  Aid  (in  the  works)  — 
Peace  Corps  Expansion  (Nov.  28) — Profit  Sharing  Boom  (in 
the  works) — India-China  Border  War  (Oct.  24) 


Tuttle  in  Agency 

Mobile,  A1» 
Elden  Tuttle,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  States¬ 
man  Newspapers  at  Boi*' 
Idaho,  has  moved  here  to  man¬ 
age  Graphics  Inc.,  an  industrial 
advertising  agency.  He  i.s  a  for¬ 
mer  professor  of  Adverti.sing  *' 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  I 
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Quayle  to  Publisher 
Post;  Shover  Named 

Phoenix 

William  R.  Shover  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  been  named  public 
relations  and  personnel  director 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Mr.  Shover,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  the  Indianapolis  News 
for  the  past  11  years,  will 
replaces  James  C.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Quayle,  who  has  filled  the 
Phoenix  position  for  seven  years, 
is  to  become  publisher  of  the 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Press. 

The  changes,  effective  Jan.  1, 
were  announced  by  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  two 
Phoenix  papers,  the  two  Indian¬ 
apolis  papers,  the  Muncie  Star, 
the  Muncie  Press,  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial,  and  the 
Huntington  paper. 

Mr.  Quayle  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Huntington  Herald- 
Press  before  coming  to  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Shover,  a  native  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  a  graduate  of  Butler 
University,  has  been  assistant 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Star  and  News  since  1958. 


TICKET  TO  TOKYO— Gay  Pauley, 
UPl  women's  editor,  displays  the 
airline  ticket  that  took  her  to  the 
Far  East  to  gather  column  mate¬ 
rial.  She  visited  10  cities. 


San  Antonio  Express 
Makes  Staff  Changes 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Recent  staff  changes  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  News  are: 

Joe  Davenport,  Tyler  Cour¬ 
ier-Times,  Express — to  general 
assignments.  Lewis  Cope,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch — to 
Express  copy  desk.  Gary  V. 
Stone — to  Express  copy  desk. 
George  Gilbert,  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Journal — to  News  police 
beat.  Jack  Thisler,  recently 
retired  as  Army  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  and  Fourth  U.S.  Army  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer — to  News 
federal  beat.  Tom  Pate,  Wichita 
Falls  Record-News  —  to  sports 
writer.  Nat  Gibson,  Del  Rio 
News-Herald — to  News  general 
assignments.  Noe  Perez,  Ex¬ 
press  copy  desk — to  Houston 
Press  as  general  assignment 
reporter.  Frank  Eckblom, 
News  police  beat — resigned. 

• 

Phil  Norman — promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier,  replacing  Leigh¬ 
ton  Seits — now  editor  of  the 
Logansport  (Ind.)  Press. 

V  *  * 

Bob  Gassaway — named  acting 
correspondent  for  AP  for  Texas 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  replacing 
B.  F.  Kellum — now  assistant 
to  the  correspondent  in  charge 
at  Houston. 

*  *  * 

John  Bloom  —  to  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Tustin  (Calif.) 
News,  after  former  desk  work 
on  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Diebold — named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orange  County  zone 
section,  Los  Angeles  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  Gettemy,  who 
requested  writing  assignment. 
Jack  Miller  —  resigned  from 
Orange  County  Times  section  to 
become  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dairy  Industry  Maga¬ 
zine  in  Paramount,  Calif. 

«  *  * 

Stratford  Jones  III —  joined 
Leicester  Wagner  on  the 
Orange  County  Courthouse  staff 
of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot, 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

*  «  « 

James  Brock — from  Orange 
County  News  Service,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  to  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Santa  Ana  Register. 

V  *  * 

Stan  Allen,  courthouse  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register  —  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Clovis 
(N.  M.)  News-Journal,  another 
member  of  the  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  chain. 


TALKING  SHOP  with  foreign  journalists  who  are  on  a  nationwide  tour 
under  State  Department  sponsorship:  At  left,  Jonathan  Daniels,  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  a  former  White  House  press 
secretary.  At  right.  Dr.  Pieter  G.  J.  Korteweg,  of  Grote  Provinciale 
Dagbladen,  The  Hague;  Luka  Majic,  Washington  correspondent  for 
Tanjug  Press  Agency,  Belgrade;  and  Ajit  Bhattacherjea,  UN  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Hindustan  Times,  New  Delhi. 


History  Magazine 

Los  Angeles 

Lorrin  Morrison,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Denver  Post,  has 
established  a  historical  quarterly 
magazine.  Journal  of  the  West, 
at  Los  Angeles.  He  is  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Historical  Society. 
• 

Ray  J.  Dryer,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  department  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Catholic  Register  — 
to  assistant  advertising  director 
of  Cerv€s  Journal,  Denver  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Baer  —  from  sports 
department  to  education  editor, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Reporter.  Jack 
Wills  —  from  sports  depart¬ 
ment  to  labor  editor.  Sid  Shearl, 
formerly  assistant  sports  editor, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  —  to 
Reporter  sports  department. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Aaron  E.  Loney,  UPI  busi¬ 
ness  representative  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  since  1957  —  named  re¬ 
gional  executive. 


Harry  R.  Squires,  general 
manager  of  the  Lafayette  (La.) 
Advertiser  since  1948 — resigned 
to  enter  newspaper  consultant 
field  after  purchase  of  the  paper 
by  the  Thomson  Newspapers  of 
Canada. 

*  ♦  * 

T.  R.  (OzziE)  St.  George — 
from  sports  editor  to  telegraph 
editor,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin.  Gail  Anderson,  sports 
writer,  moves  up  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Rich  Melin — from  general 
assignment  to  sports  writer. 
David  L.  Planting,  area  news 
editor  of  the  Austin  (Minn.) 
Daily  Herald — to  Post-Bulletin 
general  assignment  news  re¬ 
porter.  Warren  Grinde,  Post- 
Bulletin  telegraph  editor — now 
on  copydesk,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star. 

*  *  « 

Paul  R.  Spindler,  most  re¬ 
cently  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Clara  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal — to  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Leandro  (Calif.)  Morning 
News. 


JUuHtratpJi 

(Eliristmas 


prBPB 


By  Paul  Engle 


.  .  .  caphir*  th«  tru*  spirit  of  tho  Nativity  Obsorvonco  with 
this  booutiful,  compact  footuro  (12  two-coiumn  boxes,  with  art)  by 
this  famous  author  and  poot.  First-run  and  oxciusivoiy  for  nowspopors. 

May  we  send  samples? 
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James  Lehde,  formerly  of 
Seattle,  in  agency  work,  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  —  to  advertising  staff, 
Astoria  (Ore.)  Daily  Astorian. 

*  *  m 

Elwin  D.  Hatfield,  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  —  to  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  US  Army  reserve. 

*  *  * 

William  Bebout,  Associated 
Press,  Boise,  Idaho — to  valley 
editor,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal;  Cecil  Wilder,  Charles 
City  (Iowa)  Daily  Press — to  re¬ 
porter,  Capital  Journal.  Max 
Berg,  Capital  Journal  reporter 
—  on  military  leave.  Joan 
Kraus,  valley  editor — to  society 
writer.  Shirley  Hill,  society 
wTiter  —  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Rudy  Be31GMAn,  a  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  on  the  New  York 
Daily  News — now  manager  of 
the  news  and  public  affairs  unit 
of  CBS  Television  Network 
Press  Information. 

* 

George  H.  Yater,  former 
Indiana  newspaper  reporter — 
promoted  to  director  of  the  News 
Ser\nces  Division  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Department  of  Public 
Information.  Leonard  E.  Kel- 
SAY,  a  former  editor  of  the 
Glasgow  (Ky.)  Daily  Times — 
moves  up  to  assistant  director. 

*  *  • 

George  Hanna,  Associated 
Press  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  bureau 
— to  AP’s  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
correspondent,  succeeding  Dick 
Leonard,  now  with  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Publishing  Company. 
Strat  Douthat  —  from  AP 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  bureau  to 
AP  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  bureau, 
succeeding  Burl  Osborne,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Charleston  staff. 
Michale  Johnson,  Hayward 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review  —  to  AP 
Charleston  staff. 

*  *  * 

Patsi  Farmer — from  the  staff 
of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 


‘Trainees’  Honor  M.E. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

W.  Carl  Sprout,  retired  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Patriot,  was 
honored  at  a  banquet  here  Nov. 
24  by  many  of  those  he  helped 
to  train  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism.  He  received  60  letters  from 
former  and  present  Patriot 
staffers,  bound  in  book  form. 
Among  those  who  sent  congratu¬ 
latory  messages  included  Harry 
Cunningham,  president  of  S.  S. 
Kresge  Company  retail  chain, 
and  James  R.  Shepley,  assistant 
publisher  of  Life. 


Obituary 


Goltz  Bangsberg 

Editorial  Page 
Editor  Appointed 

Madison,  Wis. 

New  assignments  for  two 
members  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
here  were  announced  this  week 
following  the  designation  of 
Sanford  Goltz  as  editor  of  the 
LaCrosse  Tribune  starting  next 
Jan.  1.  (E&P,  Nov.  24.) 

William  C.  Robbins,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  1952  and 
political  reporter,  was  named 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Samuel  C.  Reynolds,  educa¬ 
tion  writer,  will  become  political 
and  legislative  reporter.  He 
joined  the  State  Journal  staff 
in  1959,  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Goltz  is  succeeding  Roy 
L.  Bangsberg,  managing  editor 
and  editor  of  the  LaCrosse  pa¬ 
per,  who  is  retiring.  Both  the 
State  Journal  and  the  Tribune 
are  members  of  the  Lee  Group. 

Mr.  Goltz,  49,  is  a  native  of 
Madelia,  Minn.,  and  taught 
school  for  three  years  before 
buying  a  weekly  paper  in  Wel¬ 
come,  Minn.,  which  he  published 
until  going  into  the  Army  Air 
Corps  in  1941. 

He  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier, 
also  a  Lee  Newspaper,  in  1946 
before  coming  to  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  In  1961  became  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  named  to 
set  policy  after  the  death  of  edi¬ 
tor  Roy  L.  Matson. 

Mr.  Bangsberg  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1920  and  has  been 
managing  editor  since  1930.  He 
will  stay  on  the  staff  for  a  year 
as  consultant. 

• 

Tommy  Shields,  former  sports 
editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen, 
later  desk  man  on  Citizen  rim 
and  more  recently  severly  ill  — 
now  Citizen  librarian. 

*  *  * 

Reg  Fife,  Montreal  publicist 
and  former  newspaperman  — 
re-elected  president  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Outdoor  Life  Writers. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  McCorry,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Eastern  Adver¬ 
tising  Office  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch  —  to  pub¬ 
lisher  representative  for  Off 
Campus,  new  national  college 
publication. 


Philip  Henry  Askli,  76,  of 
Hyannis,  Mass.,  editor  and 
writer  for  Finnish  language 
newspapers  and  publications ; 
Nov.  13. 

*  *  * 

Louise  Aaron  Buhmann,  60, 
art  editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
porter;  Nov.  11.  With  Oregon 
newspapers  since  1942,  she 
joined  the  Reporter  in  1959. 

*  *  * 

J.  Clarence  Hill,  86,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  73  years;  Nov.  14.  He 
started  as  a  part-time  contribu¬ 
tor  for  the  Athol  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script,  a  weekly  founded  by  his 
father.  Wells  L.  Hill.  Mr.  Hill 
later  was  general  manager  of 
the  weekly;  with  the  Athol  Daily 
News;  and  regional  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  Springfield  Union  and 
metropolitan  eastern  dailies. 
Until  his  retirement  last  year, 
Mr.  Hill  covered  Athol  for  the 
Union. 

«  *  « 

Mrs.  Lucian  P.  Parks,  76, 
who  was  associated  with  her 
husband,  Norman  H.  Parks,  in 
the  ownership  of  three  dailies 
and  12  weeklies  until  he  retired 
12  years  ago;  Nov.  12. 

«  *  « 

Thomas  Leo  Egan,  55,  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times;  Nov.  23,  of  a  heart 
attack.  Began  newspaper  work 
writing  school  news  for  the  New 
York  Sun.  First  fulltime  job  as 
reporter  on  the  Flushing  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal;  then  to  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  the  Times  in  1937. 

*  *  * 

N.  D.  Bartlett,  82,  oil  editor 
of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News 
and  Globe-Times  for  35  years; 

a  newspaperman  for  68  years; 

Nov.  22. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Bulkley  Jr.,  51, 
a  public  relations  advisor  to  the 
DuPont  Company;  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter  (1935- 
41) ;  publicity  man  for  Roose¬ 
velt  Raceway;  Nov.  23. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Bloomer,  65,  who 
retired  last  January  as  automo¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner;  Nov. 
19.  He  began  his  career  on  the 
New  York  Herald  in  1920. 

*  *  « 

James  Bone,  90,  London  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
for  33  years  who  retired  in  1951 ; 
Nov.  23. 

*  *  * 

Frank  G.  Gregory,  80,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Baldwin  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen,  a  weekly;  Nov.  23. 

*  *  « 

Lloyd  N.  Pope  Sr.,  77, 
founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Dunn  (N.  C.)  Dispatch;  Nov.  24. 


Eric  Pape  Dies 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Eric  Pape,  62,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Waterbury  Re¬ 
publican  and  American,  died 
Nov.  20.  He  was  also  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Eastern  Color  Printing  Co.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  late  William 
J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  brother  of  William 
B.  Pape,  present  publisher. 

• 

Robert  Varien  Fancett,  34, 
former  Detroit  and  Indianapolis 
newspaperman  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  public  relations  counsel 
in  Detroit;  Nov.  11.  He  was 
once  with  the  Indianapolis  News 
from  1953  to  1956,  then  with  the 
Detroit  News  in  1957,  where  he 
was  a  reporter,  copy  editor  and 
assistant  telegraph  editor.  Mr. 
Fancett  later  joined  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  as  a  pub¬ 
licist. 

♦  ♦  • 

Herbert  C.  Manning,  49, 
sports  columnist,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun;  Nov.  10.  He  once 
was  sports  editor,  then  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winnipeg  (Ont.) 
Tribune;  assistant  editor  of 
MacLean's  Magazine;  editor  of 
Mayfair  magazine;  assistant 
editor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star;  and  news  director  of 
CKGM,  Montreal. 

*  *  * 

William  Guild,  70,  former 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald,  and  a  retired 
Boston  real  estate  broker  noted 
for  his  work  in  science  educa¬ 
tion;  Nov.  20. 

*  *  • 

Thomas  E.  Brundage,  75, 
former  editor  of  the  Lockport 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal; 
Nov.  19.  He  edited  the  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal,  an  afternoon 
newspaper,  from  1924  until  his 
retirement  in  1956. 

*  *  * 

Earl  F.  Keys,  80,  once  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Guthrie  (Okla.) 
Leader  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman;  Oct.  20. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Sheridan,  61, 
former  reporter,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman;  Nov.  5.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  associ¬ 
ate  minister  of  First  Christian 
Church,  Oklahoma  City. 

*  *  * 

Grant  M.  Hyatt,  58,  copy 
editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
for  25  years;  Nov.  14.  He  started 
his  career  on  the  Athens  (Ohio) 
Messenger,  later  worked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  in  Ohio  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  including  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  with  Associated  Press  in 
Cleveland,  and  with  the  Detrait 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 
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P(»STAL  RATES 


ANPA  Asked  to  Aid 


Magazines’ 

The  Magazine  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  is  asking  the  news¬ 
paper  business  to  support  its 
effort  to  educate  the  public  on 
postal  costs  and  handling  mail. 

The  postal  rate  communica¬ 
tions  project  has  been  assigned 
to  the  public  relations  firm  of 
Selvage  &  Lee  Inc. 

John  K.  Herbert,  president  of 
MPA  who  is  a  former  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Hearst  Magazine  group 
executive,  appealed  this  week 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  to  join 
“in  a  common  effort”  with  the 
magazines. 

Mr.  Herbert’s  letter  to  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  ANPA  general  man¬ 
ager,  was  published  in  ANPA 
membership  bulletin  No.  56 
without  comment.  Explaining 
the  PR  move,  Mr.  Herbert  stated 
further: 

“In  the  preparation  of  the 
magazine  publishing  industry’s 
case  against  excessive  postal 
rate  increase,  we  assembled  and 
developed  a  study  in  depth  of 
the  industry’s  size,  revenues,  and 
profits.  We  called  attention  to 
the  essential  importance  of  mag¬ 
azines  as  the  only  truly  national 
communications  system;  to  the 
editorial  characteristics  exclu¬ 
sive  with  magazines ;  the  work  of 
magazines  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  for  adult  education, 
and  magazines  as  a  selling  force 
contributing  to  economic  growth 
and  a  rising  Gross  National 
Product. 

PR  Effort  Expanded 

“With  a  growing  wealth  of 
informative  research  and  mate¬ 
rials,  and  with  increasing  mo¬ 
mentum,  the  time  appeared  ap¬ 
propriate  after  the  postal  bill 
campaign  to  expand  the  public 
relations  assignment  for  maga¬ 
zines.  The  real  focus  is  the  press¬ 
ing  need  to  accent  to  the  public 
in  every  possible  way  the 
editorial  vigor  of  magazines, 
strengthening  relations  with 
educators,  and  developing  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  shows  magazines  as 
perhaps  the  most  articulate 
spokesman  for  American  busi¬ 
ness.  We  would  like  to  see  a 
stronger  and  more  useful  infor¬ 
mational  program  and  increased 
flow  of  constructive  news  about 
the  industry  moving  to  all  media 
and  the  public  at  large.” 

James  Cope,  chairman  of  the 
lx:ard  of  Selvage  &  Lee,  was  the 
senior  officer  counseling  with 
MPA  in  developing  the  postal 


Program 

rate  campaign  and  the  new  , 
year-long  program  on  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  magazine  publishing 
industry. 

The  structure  of  the  enlarged 
program  was  developed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  and  the  counseling  firm 
with  the  MPA  Public  Relations 
Committee  headed  by  James 
Pitt,  public  relations  director  of 
Time,  Inc. 

• 

Cox-Knight 
Station  Sale 
Aids  College 

Washington  j 

The  University  of  Miami  j 
stands  to  receive  more  than  $2 
million  in  the  next  12  years  if 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approves  a  plan  for 
sale  of  Biscayne  Television 
Corp.  assets. 

Details  of  the  proposed  ar¬ 
rangements  were  filed  last  week 
with  a  notation  that  the  John 
S.  Knight  interests  would  pay 
$170,000  and  the  James  M.  Cox 
interests  $330,000  worth  of 
Biscayne  stock  to  the  university 
if  approval  is  given  in  1962. 

Biscayne’s  1956  permit  for 
channel  7,  Miami,  was  annulled 
because  principals  in  the  firm  j 
had  contacted  commissioners  off 
the  record  while  the  application 
was  pending.  Biscayne  is  now 
selling  its  equipment,  land  and 
buildings  of  WCKT  (tv)  to  Sun¬ 
beam  "relevision  Corp. 

Sunbeam  will  pay  $3.4  million 
to  Biscayne  over  a  12-year 
period  with  interest  at  5% 
annually.  In  another  part  of  the 
arrangement,  WCKR  radio  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  sold  to  the  Cox- 
owned  Miami  Valley  Broad-  I 
casting  Co.  for  $500,000.  Origi-  | 
nally,  Biscayne  bought  WIOD 
from  Cox  for  $150,000. 

In  addition  to  the  Biscayne 
stock  gift,  James  M.  Cox  pro¬ 
posed  to  provide  a  $90,000  trust 
fund  for  the  university. 

Niles  Trammell,  a  former 
president  of  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  has  a  15% 
interest  in  Biscayne.  The  re-  j 
maining  85%  is  divided  among  | 
principals  associated  with  Cox  j 
(Miami  News)  and  Knight 
(Miami  Herald.) 

The  principal  owner  of  Sun-  | 
beam  is  Sidney  J.  Ansin,  Miami  | 
real  estate  broker.  | 
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THE 

DEADLY 

REASON 


More  than  10,000  people  accelerated  to 
death  last  year  by  exceeding  the  speed 
limit.  Speed  accounted  for  almost  twice 
as  many  fatalities  as  any  other  action 
by  drivers. 

You  can’t  repeat  too  often  through 
editorials,  stories,  articles  and  fillers 
that  speed  is  a  killer.  Urge  your  readers 
to  slow  down  and  live. 

You’ll  find  background  information  in 
“Cowboys  and  Engines,’’  The  Travelers 
1962  book  of  statistics  on  street  and 
highway  accidents  and  fatalities.  For 
additional  free  copies,  write  today. 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
AND  INDIANAPOUS,  INDIANA 


roll  (much  of  it  spent  with  local  merchants)  and  the  taxes 
we  pay,  contribute  substantially  to  the  community. 
Indianapolis  is  just  one  of  13  major  Western  Electric 
plants  across  the  nation  —  all  adding  their  share  to  the 
welfare  of  local  economies. 

Providing  jobs  and  benefits  is  a  happy  result  of  Western 
Electric’s  fulfilling  its  role  as  the  manufacturer  and  sup¬ 
plier  of  high-quality,  low-cost  communications  products 
for  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 


This  year  alone,  close  to  8  million  telephones  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  Western  Electric’s  Indianapolis  Works,  tele¬ 
phone-making  center  for  the  Bell  System.  More  than  a 
million  square  feet  are  devoted  to  this  immense  task,  and 
almost  7,300  men  and  women  are  employed  there. 

Besides  providing  employment  for  these  Indianapolis 
citizens.  Western  Electric  spent  almost  $35  million  with 
1 ,3 1 8  Indiana  suppliers,  who  in  turn  employ  thousands  of 
other  people  in  the  state.  Also,  W.E.’s  $40  million  pay¬ 


Newest  techniques  and  materials  are  used  in  the  Indianapolis  Works'  ultra-modern  Molding  Building  to  help  reduce  manu¬ 
facturing  costs.  Cost  reduction  is  a  major  concern  at  all  Western  Electric  locations.  Because  of  these  efforts,  the  level  of 
W.E.  prices  to  the  Bell  Telephone  companies  for  products  we  make  is  now  about  12®/o  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  1950. 


A  card  does  the  dialing  for  you  in  the  Card  Dialer 
telephone  —  a  joint  development  of  Bell  Laboratories 
and  Western  Electric  engineers.  To  make  a  call,  the 
subscriber  simply  inserts  a  perforated  card  in  a  slot, 
removes  the  handset,  then  listens  for  the  dial  tone, 
and  presses  the  “start”  bar.  In  the  Indianapolis  Branch 
of  Bell  Laboratories,  Ray  Johnson  (left),  a  W.E.  Senior 
Engineer  and  Harold  Hershey,  Bell  Labs  Engineering 
Supervisor,  examine  this  revolutionary  new  instrument. 


Western  Efectric 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


“Indianapolis  has  profited  2  ways  from  Western  Elec¬ 
tric’s  Shadeland  Avenue  plant,”  says  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  Assistant  Publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
The  News.  He  explains,  “Western  has  not  only  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  economic  well-being  of  Indianapolis, 
but  W.  E.  people  help  us  immeasurably  through  their 
active  participation  in  many  facets  of  community  life.” 


W.  E.  fund  scholarship  student  Dave  Rennels  has  an 
informal  chat  with  Dr.  Herman  Moench,  V.P.  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  at  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Last  year  alone,  more  than  170  scholar¬ 
ships  were  awarded  by  Western  Electric  to  120  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States. 


Magnified  many  times  on  an  optical  comparator,  specifications 
of  small  parts  can  be  checked  at  Aircom  Metal  Products,  Inc., 
before  being  sent  to  Western  Electric.  Aircom  supplies  West¬ 
ern  with  many  high-precision  parts... is  one  of  a  long  list  of 
local  W.E.  suppliers,  90®/o  of  which  are  small  businesses.  Here, 
Bob  Lyon,  president  of  the  fabricating  company,  points  out 
details  of  a  plastic  component  to  Dick  Robinson,  a  W.E.  buyer. 


CIRCUL.4TION 


Newspaperboy  Day 
Promotions  Shine 


The  Havtilton  (Ohio)  Jour- 
nal-\eivs,  the  Daily  Press,  Inc. 
(Newport  News,  Va.),  the  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  Press 
and  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Tattler  were  judged  winners  of 
the  National  Newspaperboy  Day 
promotion  contest  sponsored  by 
Hickey-Mitchell  Company. 

RajTnond  Kuester,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  H-M,  said  judges  of  the 
contest  were  Charles  Cleaver, 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat;  The¬ 
odore  O.  Simpson,  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  Robert  Donnelly, 
D’Arcy  Advertising,  both  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  Hamilton  entry  featured 
a  contest  inviting  parents  of 
carriers  to  tell  what  a  route  had 
meant  to  their  son;  a  full  page 
of  pictures  of  their  former  car¬ 
riers  who  are  business  leaders 
today;  and  awards  for  Out¬ 
standing  Newspaperboys. 

The  Newport  New's  entry 
highlighted  a  visit  with  the 
Governor  and  a  tour  of  the 
capital  by  Outstanding  News- 
paperboys;  names  a  Carrier  of 
the  Year;  and  had  a  party  and 
movie  for  400  newspaperboys. 

The  Perth  Amboy  entry  was 
built  around  an  “indispensable 
man”  —  the  carrier  boy.  The 
Carrier  of  the  Year,  his  family, 
and  his  visit  with  the  Governor 
were  featured  in  the  weekend 
magazine.  Other  items  included 
a  page  of  pictures  of  current 
carrier  boys  with  their  fathers 
who  had  also  been  carriers,  plus 
“do-you-remember”  pictures  of 
groups  of  carrier  boys  from  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

The  Hollywood  entry  was  a 
two-page  spread  of  pictures  of 
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Investioate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 
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“Small  business  men  taking  over 
big  business,”  with  newspaper¬ 
boys  running  various  community 
businesses,  and  a  luncheon  for 
the  boys  and  their  businessmen 
friends. 

In  addition  to  the  combination 
w'alnut  and  leather  plaques  for 
the  four  winners,  certificates 
will  be  awarded  to  more  than 
75  newspapers  in  recognition  of 
their  ingenuity  and  planning  de¬ 
voted  to  National  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day  promotion. 

*  *  * 

RECRITTING  AID 

One  of  the  toughest  problems 
confronting  many  circulation 
managers  this  time  of  the  year 
is  the  recruiting  of  newspaper¬ 
boys.  Cold  iveather,  shorter  day¬ 
light  hours,  and  the  usual  step- 
up  in  “scholastic  social  life” 
often  combine  to  make  manag¬ 
ing  a  route  appear  uninviting  to 
boys. 

Parents  of  boys  also  seem 
to  take  a  rather  dim  view  of 
newspaper  route  business  in  the 
winter  months,  especially  in  the 
northern  areas. 

The  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  offers  an 
efficient,  inexpensive  tool,  to 
combat  this  situation.  It  is  the 
24-page  booklet,  “Boys  in  Busi¬ 
ness.”  This  booklet,  which  can 
be  purchased  for  15c  per  copy, 
has  already  helped  several  hun¬ 
dred  circulation  managers  in 
their  recruiting  programs. 

This  well-illustrated,  pocket- 
size  booklet  is  a  visual  sales  aid 
for  use  with  the  parents  of 
prospective  newspaperboys.  It 
gives  a  practical,  well  organized 
approach  to  the  all-important 
subject  of  the  long  range  bene¬ 
fits  of  newspaperboy  business 
training. 

After  an  opening  te.stimonial 
type  statement  from  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  school  systems 
in  a  Mid- Western  city,  the  book¬ 
let  provides  a  realistic  list  of 
definite  values  route  experience 
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has  for  the  boy,  and  for  the 
parents. 

Next,  the  booklet  includes 
brief  write-ups  of  outstanding 
newspaperboys.  This  is  followed 
by  several  pages  of  parent  state¬ 
ments  which  illustrate  the  many 
concrete  benefits  their  boys  are 
obtaining.  High  scholastic  ac¬ 
complishment  and  a  wide  rangre 
of  outside  activities  are  greatly 
in  evidence. 

The  concluding  pages  of  the 
book  feature  photographs  and 
statements  from  many  well- 
known  personalities  such  as  for¬ 
mer  President  Eisenhower,  FBI 
Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Rev. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  athletes, 
school  superintendents,  indus¬ 
trialists,  and  others. 

More  than  40,000  copies  of 
this  two-color  booklet  have  been 
used  since  it  was  issued  a  few 
years  ago.  To  order  “Boys  in 
Business,”  contact  John  S. 
Shank,  circulation  director  of 
Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.,  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  or  Parker  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  333  W.  First 
Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

«  *  * 

PUSHING  1,000,000 

On  Nov.  7,  the  day  after  elec¬ 
tion,  distribution  of  the  daily 
New  York  Times  soared  above 
one  million  for  the  first  time  in 
the  newspaper’s  111  years.  Dis¬ 
tribution  that  day  came  to  1,- 
035,353.  Though  actual  sales 
probably  fell  a  bit  below  a  mil¬ 
lion  (it’s  impossible  to  estimate 
precise  circulation  on  a  given 
day  because  returns  are  counted 
by  the  week)  it  was  the  fourth 
day  within  a  month  that  dis¬ 
tribution  had  pushed  the  magic 
million.  On  Oct.  23  and  24,  the 
first  two  days  of  the  Cuban 
crisis,  and  on  Nov.  8,  the  clean¬ 
up  election  edition,  over  950,000 
copies  were  issued. 

All  during  October,  the  circu¬ 
lation  trend  pointed  sharply  up¬ 
ward.  Sales  held  above  800,000 
for  a  full  month.  Sunday’s  1,- 
420,150  was  25,748  better  than 
the  Oct.  1961  figure. 

• 

Vietnam  Officers 
Get  Tongue-Tied 

The  South  Vietnamese  gen¬ 
eral  staff  has  ordered  its  Army 
officers  not  to  talk  to  news 
reporters  about  the  war  against 
the  Viet  Cong,  UPI  reports.  The 
order  says  newsmen  must  in 
the  future  submit  all  questions 
in  writing  and  the  answers  must 
be  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Warfare  Office  before  they 
are  released. 

In  addition,  the  general  staff 
has  recently  forbidden  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command  to 
allow  reporters  aboard  Ameri¬ 
can  helicopters  taking  part  in 
military  operations. 
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Green  Moves  Up 
As  Circulator 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

William  C.  Green  Jr.,  is  the 
new  circulation  director  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post-Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  David  R.  Wood,  who  has 
retired. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  publisher 
of  the  News,  said  Mr.  Wood  will 
remain  available  to  the  news¬ 
papers  for  consultation. 

Mr.  Wood,  known  as  “Scotty,” 
has  been  circulation  director 
since  1950.  He  came  to  the  News 
in  June,  1926,  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  with  Robert  P.  Hunter, 
now  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
News.  He  has  been  treasurer  of 
the  Southern  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  the  last  nine 
years. 

Mr.  Green  has  been  serving 
as  circulation  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  News  and  Post- 
Herald  the  last  year.  He  joined 
the  News  in  February,  1957, 
after  six  years  as  a  circulation 
supervisor  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News  and  Star. 

• 

Book-Author  Luncheon 

Houston 

More  than  400  Houstonians 
attended  the  Houston  Post’s  first 
annual  Book  and  Author  Lunch¬ 
eon  last  week  at  the  SheratiHi- 
Lincoln  Hotel.  Speakers  were 
Admiral  Lewis  Strauss,  former 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  author  of  “Men 
and  Decisions;”  Paul  Welhnan, 
whose  historical  novel,  “Magni¬ 
ficent  Destiny,”  threads  together 
the  lives  of  Sam  Houston  and 
Andrew  Jackson;  and  Walter 
Slezak,  actor  and  singer,  whose 
memoirs,  “What  Time’s  the  Next 
Swan?”  is  in  its  second  printing. 
George  Fuermann,  Post  column¬ 
ist,  introduced  the  speakers. 

Bureau  in  Germany 

Executive  Enterprises  Inc.i 
publishers  of  Exchange  &  Com- 
missary  News,  a  military  trade 
paper,  has  opened  a  European 
news  bureau  at  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many.  Miss  Hazel  Guild,  for¬ 
merly  a  staff  editor  for 
can  Weekend,  a  weekly  published 
by  Army  Times,  is  in  charge. 
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Don’t  you  read  before  you  buy 


Most  people  do. 

They  not  only  read  about  products 
in  print  but  they  study  and  compare. 
They  clip  and  they  save  and  they  show 
to  their  friends.  They  make  notes, 
choose  colors,  pick  designs,  consider 
styles. 


And  then  they  buy. 

They,  like  you,  count  on  print  adver¬ 
tising  for  information  about  all  kinds 
of  products  that  interest  them.  Cos¬ 
metics  and  clothes,  cars  and  cash  reg¬ 
isters,  groceries  and  garbage  dispos¬ 
ers,  barbecues  and  boats. 

So  if  you  and  your  product  are  in 


close  competition  with  other  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  products  — better  put 
part  of  your  advertising  in  print.  Better 
put  it  where  the  clippers  and  savers 
and  ready-to-buy  buyers  can  get  their 
hands  on  it. 

Print  makes  sense,  because  print 
makes  sales. 


PRINT  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Diplomats  and  Press 
Aided  Castro:  Smith 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  FOURTH  FLOOR:  An  Account  of 

the  Castro  Communist  Revolution. 

By  Earl  E.  T.  Smith.  Random  House. 

242  pages.  Nov.  29.  $6. 

Lower  echelon  officials  of  the 
State  Department  whose  offices 
are  on  the  Fourth  Floor  at  the 
State  Department  (hence  the 
title),  supported  by  liberal  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  U.  S.  press  re¬ 
peatedly  and  deliberately  inter¬ 
vened  against  the  friendly  anti- 
Communist  Bastista  dictatorship 
to  bring  to  power  the  unfriendly 
Communist  Castro  dictatorship 
in  Cuba. 

That  serious  and  sweeping 
charge  is  made  by  the  man 
caught  in  between,  Earl  E.  T. 
Smith,  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Cuba  from  1957  to  1959, 
a  business  executive  who  has 
held  high  appointments  from 
three  Presidents. 

Press  Was  Tool 

“Some  of  the  liberal  press  in 
the  United  States  became  the 
unwitting  tool  of  the  Communist 
propaganda  apparatus  by  their 
selective  and  inaccurate  news 
reporting  of  events  in  Cuba, 
and  by  slanting  the  news  un¬ 
favorably  to  the  government  of 
Cuba  and  favorably  to  Castro,” 
charges  Mr.  Smith.  Names  and 
examples  are  provided. 

A  particular  target  of  the 
author  is  Herbert  Matthews,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Times,  who  had  written  three 
controversial  articles  about 
Castro  and  his  band  of  terror¬ 
ists,  after  exclusive  interviews 
in  their  mountain  hideout. 
Fourth  Floor  officials  actually 
sent  the  new  Ambassador  to  be 
briefed  by  Mr.  Matthews  before 
he  went  to  Havana. 

Mr.  Smith  writes:  “The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  my  briefing  by  Mr. 
Matthews  is  that  it  revealed  the 
thinking  and  the  aims  of  those 
influential  sources  in  the  lower 
echelon  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  that  time,  for  the  views 
of  the  New  York  Times  jour¬ 
nalist  on  the  Cuba  situation 
were  fully  publicized.  ...  In 
these  articles,  Matthews  eulo¬ 
gized  Fidel  Castro,  portrayed 
him  as  a  political  ^bin  Hood, 
and  compared  him  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.”  Mr.  Smith  quotes  his 
testimony  to  a  Senate  committee 
in  1960  that  the  Matthews  ar¬ 
ticles  “served  tp  inflate  Castro 
to  world  stature  and  world 
recognition,”  adding:  “Until 


that  time,  Castro  had  been  just 
another  bandit  in  the  Oriente 
Mountains  of  Cuba  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  followers  who  had  terror¬ 
ized  the  campesionos,  that  is, 
peasants  throughout  the  coun¬ 
tryside.”  The  author  asserts 
that  after  the  articles,  Castro 
was  able  to  get  followers  and 
funds  in  Cuba  and  the  U.  S.  Mr. 
Smith  testified:  “From  that 
time  on,  arms,  money  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  fortune  abounded.  Much 
of  the  American  press  began  to 
picture  Castro  as  a  political 
Robin  Hood.” 

Mr.  Matthews,  in  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  1961,  (“The  Cuban 
Story,”  published  by  George 
Braziller,  New  York.  318  pages. 
$4.50)  answered  this  charge: 
“To  be  accused,  as  I  am  now,  of 
building  up  Fidel  Castro  as  a 
‘Robin  Hood’  is  sheer  nonsense. 
To  think  that  the  New  York 
Times  and  not  the  Cuban  peo¬ 
ple  were  behind  him  is  even 
more  nonsensical.”  (E  &  P, 
Sept.  30,  1961,  pages  45  and  60), 

After  he  had  been  in  Havana 
for  some  time  and  had  incon¬ 
trovertible  proof  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  control  of  the  Castro 
terrorists,  Mr.  Smith  noted: 
“The  clearer  I  saw  Fidel  Castro 
in  his  true  colors,  the  more  I 
alienated  Herbert  Matthews.” 

Sullivan's  Courage 

One  newspaperman,  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van,  New  York  Daily  News  col¬ 
umnist,  is  credited  with  courage 
by  the  author  for  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledging  a  mistake  in  judg¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Sullivan,  after  a  brief 
visit  to  Cuba,  asserted  that  Am¬ 
bassador  Smith  “swallowed  Ba¬ 
tista’s  propaganda,  hook,  line 
and  sinker.”  But  on  April  4, 
1960,  Mr.  Sullivan  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  Mr.  Smith  “hasn’t 
been  congratulated  for  his  an¬ 
alysis  of  Castro  by  any  of  us 
who  rapped  him  at  the  time. 
But  Smith  was  right  and  every¬ 
body  else  was  wrong.” 

Of  another  correspondent,  Mr. 
Smith  writes: 

“Jules  Dubois,  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whose 
anti-Batista  convictions  had  be¬ 
come  an  obsession,  came  to  the 
Chancellory  of  the  American 
Embassy.  When  he  came  into 
my  office  his  opening  words  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  fall  of 
Batista  was  inevitable  and  when 
would  I  get  on  the  bandwagon 
to  get  rid  of  the  s.o.b.  He  in¬ 


sisted  that  Cuba  would  not  have 
elections  and  said  he  thought 
the  State  Department  should 
issue  a  statement  which  would 
bring  about  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  Cuba.  I  re¬ 
peated  that  we  were  looking  for 
a  peaceful  solution  and  that  the 
fall  of  the  government  of  Cuba 
would  bring  about  a  blood 
bath.” 

Of  a  visit  of  Herbert  Mat¬ 
thews  to  the  Embassy,  Mr. 
Smith  reports:  “In  Matthews’ 
opinion,  Batista  would  fall; 
there  would  be  a  general  strike 
and  the  results  would  be  in¬ 
evitable.  He  said  the  Embassy 
and  the  United  States  had  in¬ 
tervened  in  Cuban  affairs  by 
trying  to  be  helpful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  free  and  open  elections.  I 
was  amused  at  Matthews’  state¬ 
ment  because  I  could  not  help 
but  think  how  much  he  had  been 
intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
Cuba  with  his  strong  anti-Ba¬ 
tista  editorials.  Mr.  Matthews 
would  not  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Embassy  had  no  other 
course  to  follow.” 

Arms  for  Castro 

The  U.  S.  suspended  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  arms  already  promised 
to  the  friendly  Cuban  govern¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  per¬ 
mitted  violation  of  the  neutral¬ 
ity  laws  by  shipments  to  the 
Castro  terrorists,  Mr.  Smith  as¬ 
serts.  He  claims  the  Fourth 
Floor  would  not  approve  of  any 
efforts  by  him  or  by  several 
Catholic  Church  groups  to  try 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  by 
getting  rid  of  Batista  and  form¬ 
ing  a  coalition  government  in¬ 
cluding  all  opposition  parties, 
except  the  terrorists. 

“American  newspapers  were 
exploiting  the  news  in  favor  of 
the  revolutionaries  and  were 
exaggerating  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  in  Havana,”  he  observes. 

Even  after  the  terrorists  kid¬ 
napped  American  citizens  and 
expropriated  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  American  property, 
Mr.  Smith  charges  he  found  the 
Fourth  Floor  and  some  of  the 
press  in  sympathy  with  the  rev¬ 
olutionists. 

After  Batista  had  fled,  Mr. 
Smith  went  as  one  of  six  mem¬ 
bers  selected  from  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Corps  to  call  on  General 
Cantillo,  in  charge  of  the  army, 
to  ask  for  protection  of  the  for¬ 
eign  embassies.  He  reports: 

Meets  Matthews  Again 

“On  the  way  out,  I  met  Her¬ 
bert  Matthews  on  the  steps  of 
the  Presidential  Palace.  He  in¬ 
quired  as  to  the  purpose  of  my 
visit  to  the  palace.  I  told  him 
the  facts.  Evidently  he  did  not 
believe  me  because  shortly  there¬ 
after  I  was  called  to  the  tele¬ 
type  in  the  Embassy  by  the 
State  Department.  William  Wie- 


land  was  at  the  Washington 
end,  accompanied  by  William 
Snow,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Latin  American  affairs. 
Mr.  Wieland  inferred  that  I  had 
been  to  the  Presidential  Palace 
with  the  purpose  of  backing  a 
military  junta  to  keep  Fidel 
Castro  from  assuming  power. 
He  admitted  his  source  of  in¬ 
formation  was  Herbert  Mat¬ 
thews,  and  asked  if  this  was 
true.” 

(Mr.  Matthews  told  E&P  that 
Mr.  Smith’s  belief  he  informed 
the  State  Department  of  the 
visit  to  the  palace  w'as  complete¬ 
ly  untrue.  “That  is  an  astonish¬ 
ing  passage  and  I  cannot 
imagine  how  he  could  make 
such  a  wild  statement,”  said  Mr. 
Matthews.  “I  would  never  do 
such  a  thing.  I  believe  Mr.  Smith 
is  sincere  although  he  is  mis¬ 
taken  in  other  portions  of  the 
book  but  they  are  subject  to 
argument.  This  is  not  because 
he  is  very  wrong  in  this  in¬ 
stance”  ) . 

Contrary  to  custom,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  new  government  was 
rushed  through  by  the  Fourth 
Floor  —  even  before  Castro  ar¬ 
rived  in  Havana.  When  he  did 
arrive,  he  told  reporters  that  if 
the  U.  S.  intervened  to  protect 
its  investments,  “there  would  be 
20,000  dead  gringos  in  the 
streets.” 

Exactly  a  year  before  Castro 
seized  power,  Mr.  Smith  told  a 
press  conference  the  U.  S.  would 
never  be  able  to  do  business 
with  Castro. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
service  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
laid  before  the  Fourth  Floor 
constantly  the  truth  about  Cas¬ 
tro’s  Communist  activities  as 
early  as  the  1948  Bogota  riots. 
The  weakness  of  his  service  ap¬ 
pears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  go  over  the  heads  of  the 
Fourth  Floor  career  men  in 
charge  of  Latin  American  af¬ 
fairs  to  tell  the  ugly  truth  to 
Secretary  Dulles  and  President 
Eisenhower,  whom  he  absolves 
of  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  in  Cuba. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Horan,  New  York 
Journal- American,  is  author  of 
still  another  book,  a  pictorial 
study  of  the  years  from  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1929  to 
the  “military  crash”  of  1939. 
It  is  “The  Desperate  Years" 
(Crown.  Nov.  29). 

*  *  * 

Alexander  B.  Adams,  West- 
port,  Conn.,  a  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  man  and  former  eclitorial 
writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  is  editor  of  “Thoreau’s 
Guide  to  Cape  Cod”  (Devin- 
Adair  Clo.),  made  up  of  articles 
Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote  for 
a  magazine,  some  of  which  were 
never  published.  Mr.  Adams 
made  32  photographs  for  it. 
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Zenith  announces 
the  tone”  arm  that 


ZENITH 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 


SLIDE  IT! 


(i/i40z)  the  lightest  needk 


^ony  home  console 


The  Zenith  Micro-Touch  2G  Tone  Arm  gives  you  the  greatest 
stereo  separation— the  finest  sound  reproduction  ever  achieved 
in  a  home  console!  Plays  your  records  a  lifetime  with  virtually 
no  record  wear!  It  is  exclusive  in  Zenith  stereo  instruments! 


DROP  IT! 


Now  you  can  capture  every  note  on  your 
stereo  records  with  unparalleled  fidelity! 
You  get  up  to  twice  the  stereo  sound  sepa¬ 
ration!  Breathtaking  realism! 

For  now  Zenith  brings  you  the  Micro- 
Touch  2(J  Tone  Arm,  featuring  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  “free-floating”  cartridge  with 
the  lightest  needle  pressure  ever  achieved 


in  a  home  console  changer.  The  Micro- 
Touch  needle  literally  “floats”  in  the  groove 
—allowing  you  to  play  your  favorite  rec¬ 
ords  a  lifetime  with  virtually  no  wear! 

Even  if  you  shouhl  drop,  bounce  or  slide 
the  needle— it’s  impossible  to  accidentally 
ruin  your  valuable  stereo  records!  There’s 
even  an  automatic  brush  that  cleans  the 
needle  twice— before  and  after  each  play! 

Discover  the  exciting  difference  this  new 
Zenith  tone  arm  makes  in  stereo  sound 
reproduction.  Hear  it  at  your  Zenith 
dealer’s  soon. 


IT’S  IMPOSSIBLE 
TO  ACCIDENTALLY 
RUIN  VOITI  RECORDS! 


SEE  THE  NEW  ZENITH  HIGH  FIDELITY  STEREO  IN  A  WIDE  SELECTION  OF  FINE  FURNITURE  CABINETRY 


The  Micro>Touch  2G  Tone  Arm  Is  a  Joint  development  of  Zenith  and  CBS  Laboratories. 


ZENITH  RADIO  COR¬ 
PORATION.  CHICAGO  39. 
ILLINOIS.  IN  CANADA: 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA. 
LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  The  Koyalty  of 
^leviHion.  stereophonic  liiah  fidelity 
mutrumenie.  phonocraphi^,  radioe  and 
hearins  aid*.  44  yean*  of  lea<ler?«hip  in 
radionic*  eicluitively. 

<Spr<’i/ica<ioa«  «u6yee<  fo  ehangf  irifAoMf 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  McaBurementi») 


Linage  Drops 
For  October; 
4  Sundays 

Total  advertising  linage  slid 
1.2%  in  October  but  the  10- 
month  record  was  still  1.3% 
better  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1961. 

In  the  52-Cities  measurements 
by  Media  Records,  only  the  auto¬ 
motive  classification  was  up  for 
October,  as  compared  with  the 
figure  for  October,  1961.  The 
increase  was  16.8%. 

General  linage  was  off  the 
most — 8.4%  for  October  and 
Classified  the  least — 1%.  De¬ 
partment  store  linage  was  down 
4.4%. 

There  were  five  Sundays  in 
October,  1961,  and  four  in 
October,  1962. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


1942 

1941 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

iBeacon  Journal-S  . _ 

1942 

2,550,449 

894,362 

1941 

2.347.115 

1,147,298 

Grand  Total  . 

3.447,051 

3,534,413 

ALBANY,  1 

N.  Y. 

••Knlckerbocker- 

News-e  . 

Times  Union-m  . 

•Times  Union-S  . 

1,450,485 

1,214,231 

543,745 

1,333,988 

1,195,102 

759,014 

Grand  Total  . 

3,210,441 

3,288,104 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Jexrnal-m  . 

fJournal-S  . 

tribune-e  . 

1,468,890 

454,442 

1,701,194 

1,532,450 

541,425 

1,584,418 

Grand  Total  . 

3,844.726 

3,458,493 

ATLANTA, 

GA. 

Constitution-m . 

Journal-e 

Journal  Ir 

Constitution's  . 

2,192,410 

2,439,954 

1,021,958 

1,789,424 

2,305,035 

1,207,374 

Grand  Total  . 

5,854,324 

5,301,833 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

954,815 

192,941 

835,003 

258,450 

••Press-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

1,147,774 

1,093,453 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S  . 

News-Post-e  . 

Sun-m  . 

Sun-e  . 

tSun-S  . 

541,947 

1,419,500 

1,485,919 

2,592,376 

1,433,127 

440,073 

1,542,481 

1,345,838 

2,254,700 

1,822,103 

Grand  Total  . 

7,472,849 

7,445,195 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-m  . 

931.407 

941,882 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-a  . 

(Press-S  . 

1 .424,490 
385,828 
414,507 

2,429,025 

1,437,947 

544,014 

459,494 

2,441,459 

Grand  Total  . 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

News-e  . 

tNews-S  . 

1,044,183 

1,946,430 

764,299 

974,765 

1,783,872 

1,015,884 

Grand  Total  .  3,774,912 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes 
1942  —  1,944,430  (41,315).  1941  — 
(25.225). 

3,774,521 
:  Naws-a 
1,783,872 

BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statesman-m . 

••Statesman-S  . 

1,044,539 

232,744 

851,178 

244,443 

Grand  Total  . 

1,279,285 

1,095,821 

1962 

Linage 


Total  Advertising 


October  . 

September  . . . . 
Year  to  date  . . 

.  257,796,000 
.  239,495,000 
.2,301,626,000 

Display 

October  . 

September  . . . . 
Year  to  date  . . 

.  195,261,000 
.  176,342,000 
.1,685,693,000 

Classified 

.  62,535,000 

September  . . . . 
Year  to  date  . . 

.  63;i53;000 

.  615,933,000 

Retail 

October  . 

September  . . . . 
Year  to  date  . . 

.  142,646,000 
.  134,929,000 
.1,256,887,000 

Department  Store 

October  . 

September  .... 
Year  to  date  . . 

.  50,858,000 

.  50,328,000 

.  439,902,000 

General 

October  . 

September  . . . . 
Year  to  date  . . 

.  31,265,000 

.  26,077,000 

.  250,304,000 

Automotive 

October  . 

September  . . . . 
Year  to  date  . . 

.  16,230,000 

.  11,215,000 

.  129,215,000 

Financial 

October  . 

September  . . . . 
Year  to  date  . . 

5,120,000 
4,121,000 
.  49,287,000 

NOTE;  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linaqe  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d _  821.000  794,887 

•Advertiser-S  .  290,063  329,033 

Globe-e  .  1,793,544  1,779,491 

Slobe-m .  1,542,196  1,518,370 

§Slobe-S  .  1,382,722  1,439,964 

Herald-m  .  1,395,553  1,349,555 

fHerald-S  .  1,041,780  1,407,444 

Traveler-e  .  1,677,479  1,744,550 


Grand  Total  .  9,984,337  10,583,294 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m .  1,254,528  1,047,200 

Courier  Express-S  .... .  842,177  1,091,027 

Evening  Ncws-a  .  2,759,171  2,582,310 


Grand  Total  .  4,857,874  4,740,537 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,041,975  1,545,424 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  .  1,092,947  1,042,181 

Gaiette-m  .  1,114,794  1,053,979 

§Gazatte-Mail-S  .  334,210  449,524 


Grand  Total  .  2,543,951  2,545,484 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,187,452  1,120,344 

Obsarver-m  .  1,814,054  1,579,451 

tObserver-S  .  550,133  487,085 


Grand  Total  .  3,551,441  3,387,102 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,548,248  3,522,745 

Tribuna-S  .  1,589,224  2,115,145 

(Daily  News-a  .  2,428,094  2,210,900 

Amarican-a  .  1,005,512  945,914 

*Amcrican-S  .  302,014  334,599 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,835.984  1,406,142 

SSun-Times-S  .  794,453  892,494 

Grand  Total  . 11,523,731  11,430,001 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribuna-m 
1947  —  3,548,248  (438,442).  1941  —  3,522,745 


1961 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

1961 

Index 

260,939,000 

98.8 

97.9 

231,787,000 

103.3 

101.1 

2,272,827,000 

101.3 

99.6 

197,762,000 

98.7 

96.4 

172,668,000 

102.1 

99.3 

1,683,378,000 

100.1 

97.9 

63,177,000 

99.0 

102.9 

59,119,000 

106.8 

106.4 

589,449,000 

104.5 

104.2 

144,554,000 

98.7 

99.1 

127,937,000 

105.5 

102.6 

1,240,601,000 

101.3 

100.9 

53,181,000 

95.6 

96.7 

47,173,000 

106.7 

102.5 

439,359,000 

100.1 

97.9 

34,132,000 

91.6 

83.7 

26,854,000 

97.1 

86.4 

268,252,000 

93.3 

84.5 

13,898,000 

116.8 

98.2 

13,726,000 

81.7 

92.7 

125,698,000 

102.8 

83.2 

5,178,000 

98.9 

110.5 

4,151,000 

99.3 

108.8 

48,827,000 

100.9 

113.1 

1942  1941 

(450,009).  Tribune-S  1942  —  1,589,224  (379,- 
039).  1941  —  2,115,145  (539,409).  Sun-Times-S 
1942  —  794,453  (114,842).  1941  —  892,494 
(105,443). 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  . 

(Enquirer-S  . 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  . . . 

.  2,181,150 
.  1,277,621 
.  2,375,040 

2,079,534 

1,541,418 

2,054,283 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,833,811 

5,675,235 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . 

(Plain  Dealer-S  . 

Press  and  News-e  _ 

.  2,626,346 
.  1,513,901 
.  3,221,904 

2,506,905 

2,109,522 

3,091,280 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,362,151 

7,707,707 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Press  and 
News-e  19(2  —  3,221,904  (I8(.204).  1961  — 
3,091,280  (202,6(2). 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

Dispatch-S  . 

Cit(zen>Journal-m  . 

.  2,649.815 
.  1,255,248 
.  1,129,513 
46,901 

2,258,021 

1,395,492 

1.041.374 

49,962 

4,744,849 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,081,477 

DALLAS, 

TEX. 

New$-m  . 

(News-S  . 

Times  Herald-e  . 

§Time$  Herald-S  . 

.  2,468,976 
789,148 
.  2,625,456 
.  765,992 

2,316,823 

934,552 

2,381,516 

955,500 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6,649,572 

6,588,391 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
Herald-e  1962  —  2.625,456  (78.340).  1961  — 
2,381,516  (42.442). 

DAYTON, 

OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m . 

News-e  . 

§News-S  . 

.  1,974,675 
.  2,337,974 
.  663,435 

1,817,530 

2,055,930 

847,639 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,976,084 

4,721,099 

DENVER, 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ... 
§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ... 

.  2,041,863 
.  444,307 

1.857,041 

495,661 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  pub¬ 
lished  In  any  form  without  explicit  permis¬ 
sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc, 
bcept  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  followino  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records,  October  1942  Linages; 
•Includes  14,157  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Eastern  ^ition) 

((Includes  24,058  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Pacific  Edition) 

••Includes  28.454  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
Includes  45,451  lines  THIS  WEEK 
Includes  45,119  lines  PARADE 
Includes  113,044  lines  WEEKEND 


1962 

1961 

Post-e  . 

(Post-S  . 

.  2,633,610 

.  902,455 

2.543.226 

1,026.761 

Grand  Total 

.  6,022,235 

5,922.689 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Posf-e 
1962  —  2,633,610  (180.215).  1961  —2.543.226 
(158,699). 

DES 

MOINES.  IOWm 

Register-m  . . . 

Tribune-e  . 

(Register-S  ... 

.  709,744 

.  1,133,869 

.  486,834 

674,310 

1.054,043 

658,101 

Grand  Total 

.  2,330,447 

2,386,454 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 
§Free  Press-S  . 

News-e  . 

(News-S  . 

.  1,744,757 

.  566,616 

.  2,925,058 

.  1,166,192 

1,534,3(7 

556,836 

2,670,039 

1,388,346 

Grand  Total 

.  6,402,623 

6. 149.588 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Free 
Pre$s-m  1942  —  1,744,757  (298,830).  1941  - 
1,534,367  (133,404).  Free  Press-S  1942  - 
544,414  (143,343).  1941  —  554,834  (  50,448). 
News-e  1942  —  2,925,058  (241,748).  1941  - 
2,470,039  (121,830).  News-S  1942  —  1,144,192 
(49,440).  1941  —  1,388,344  (54,043). 


ELMIRA, 

N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m 

447,536 

375,253 

Star  Gaiette-e  . 

957,931 

863,179 

**Telegram-S  . 

241,115 

258,860 

Star  Gazette  S 

Advertiser-Sat . 

96.042 

62,434 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,742,624 

1,559,726 

NOTE:  Advertiser 

Morning  and  Star 

Gazette  Evening  publish  5  days 

a  week 

only. 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  . 

.  1,337,705 

1,285,041 

§Times-S  . 

.  406,613 

505,936 

Herald-Post-e  . 

.  1,416,485 

1,338,365 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,160,803 

3,129,342 

ERIE. 

PA. 

Times-e  . 

,.  1,441,740 

1,315,377 

§Times-News-S  . 

,.  471,279 

523,754 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,913,019 

1,839,131 

NOTE:  The  News. 

Morning, 

and  the 

Times.  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com- 

bination.  The  linage 

of  one  edition,  the 

Times,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE 

,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  . 

.  1,261,627 

1.139,925 

••Register  Guard-S  .. 

. .  287,025 

342.917 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,548,652 

1.482.842 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-a  . 

..  1,091,732 

1. 183.921 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m _ 

..  1,380,616 

1.379.729 

§Journal  Gazatte-S  . . . 

. .  532,786 

647.522 

News  Santinel-a . . 

..  1,973,740 

2.001.206 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  3,887,142 

4,028.457 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talegram-m  _ 

.  1,063,842 

1. 001, 100 

Star-Talegram-e  . 

.  2,133,823 

1,838.154 

(Star-Telegram-S  .... 

.  692,051 

816,118 

Rress-e  . 

.  434,721 

496.830 

Press-S  . 

134,780 

225.851 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,459,217 

4.378,053 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published 

5  days  • 

week  only. 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Bae-a  . 

..  1,536,919 

1.406,398 

SBee-S  . 

..  513,486 

709.143 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,050,405 

2,115.541 

1942  1941 
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GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribuna-a  .  2,382,223  2,283,315 

♦•Post-Tribuna-S  .  580,343  880,311 

Grand  Total  . 2.?22,5M  2,983,628 

GARDEN  GROVE,  CALIF. 

Nawj-e  .  ..  1,337,170  . 

§Naws-S  .  398,815  . 


Grand  Total .  1,735,785  . 

News-Evening  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Sae  Note)  ..  813,282  880,812 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  In  combi¬ 
nation  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of  ona 
edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  givan. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,382,223  2,283,315 

fPress-S  .  540,343  880,311 

Grand  Total  .  2,922,588  2,983,828 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-a  .  2,332,588  2,105,191 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Record-a 

1982  -  2,332,588  (  59,225).  1981  —  2,105,191 
(74,850). 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,811,802  1,458,448 

Times-S  .  439,779  539,925 

Grand  Total  .  2,051,381  1,998,373 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five  days 
a  week  oniy. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,519,508  1,433,914 

§Patriot  News-S  .  423,352  491,844 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-a  .  1,297,828  1,289,598 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Jersey 
Journal-e  1982  —  1,297.428  (94,245).  1941  — 
1,289,598  (147,184). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,834,820  1,855,395 

Star-e  .  1.841,138  1,705,097 

tStar-S  .  840,394  1,125,838 

Grand  Total  .  4,538,352  4,488,328 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  718,521  707,098 

Naws-Santinel-e  .  1,209,519  1,205,319 

INews-Sentinel-S .  328,485  407,474 

Grand  Total  .  2,252,525  2,319,891 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagla-Trlbuna-a .  1,104,184  1,080,410 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ...  1,142,453  957,547 

§Arkansas  Gaiatte-S  . . .  389,833  490,095 

Grand  Total  .  1,532,288  1,447,882 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,084,158  2,073,838 

§lndapendent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  818,800  789,830 

Press-Telegram-a  .  2,175,219  2,083,925 

Grand  Total  .  4,857,977  4,927,391 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Indapand- 
ent-m  1982  —  2.084,158  (185,332).  1981  — 
2,073,838  (259,171).  Press-Telagram-a  1982  — 
2,175,219  (185,332).  1941  —  2,083,925  (259,- 
171). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,819,595  2.299,848 

Nawsday  Nassau-a .  2,818,931  2,551,398 


Herald-m  . 
IHarald-S 
Naws-a  ... 
fNews-S  .. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

.  3,532,400  3,287,288 

.  1,191,914  1.452.938 

.  1,089,888  1,103,988 

.  352,999  419,511 


Grand  Total  .  1,942,860  1,925,740  Grand  Total  .  5,434,528  4.851,048 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,227,828  1,128,088 

§Courant-S  .  774,766  923,831 

tTimes-e  . 2,583,489  2,404,247 

Grand  Total  .  4,588,083  4,454,144 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  384,859  304,421 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,237,285  830,255 

Advertiser-S  .  442,737 

Star  Bulletin-a  .  1,880,188  1,471,719 

Star  Bulletin-S .  388,530 

iStar  Bulletin 

4  Advertisar-S  .  518,497  . 

Grand  Total  .  3,435,970  3,111,241 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-a  .  3,038,144  2,748,457 

§Chronicle-S .  1,084,970  1,159,204 

l*ost-m  .  2,405,055  2,094,904 

fPost-S  .  715,548  853,299 

'’f«»-e  .  805,534  727,291 

Grand  Total  .  8,051,253  7,585,159 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chron- 
Icle-e  1942  —  3,038,146  (  274,210).  1941  — 
f 748, 457  (180,084).  Post-m  1942  —  2,405,055 
(III,  933).  1941  —  2,094,904  (60,313).  Chron- 
Icla-S  1962  —  1,084,970  (  31,948). 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-e  .  1,992,239  2,015,140 

.  1,953,980  1,897,480 

.  1,052,123  1,285,736 

.  943,594  880,725 

5'""esS  .  250,774  329,324 

Grand  Total  .  8,212,710  4,408,405 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  .  1,078,952  833,247 

Svianon  Ladgar 

»  News-S  .  345,307  419,333 

Daily  News-a  .  1,099,143  744,814 

State  Times-a  .  487,084 

State  Times-S .  228,458 

Grand  Total  .  2,543.402  2,734,958 

NOTE:  (•)  State  Timas  last  publication 
January  |4,  |y42. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m .  2,452,884  2,199,508 

fTim-s-Union-S  .  709,420  935,440 

•'““'"•’'-a  .  1.139.843  990,351 

Grand  Total  .  4.302,187  4,125,299 

KrXTOR  8i  PUBLISHER  i 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Times-m  . 

tTimes-S  . 

Herald  Examiner-a  . 
fHerald  Exam!nar-S 
Examiner-m  . 


4,448,807  4,254,041 
2,881,498  3,831,041 

2,123,058  . 

755,820  . 

.  1,802,588 


Examiner-S  .  1,119,938 

Herald  Exprass-a  .  1,523,278 

Mirror-e  .  1,241,194 

Grand  Total  . 10,209,179  13,592,078 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Timas-m 
1942  —  4,448,807  (474,217).  1941  —  4,254,041 
(383,811).  Timas-S  1982  —  2,881,498  (897,- 
138).  1981  —  3,831,041  (1,193,337). 

Examiner  (Morn,  t  Sun.)  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  after  issue  of  JanuaryT  7,  1982.  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  (Sun.)  first  issue  Jan.  14, 

1982.  Herald  Express  (Eve.)  changed  name 
to  Herald  Examiner  effactiva  Jan,  8,  1982. 
Mirror  (Eve.)  ceased  publication  after 
issue  of  January  5,  1982. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .  1,540,259  1,353,258 

Courier  Journal-S  .  799,894  994,857 

Times-e  .  1,878,720  1,471,894 

Grand  Total  .  4,218,875  4,022,009 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  804,331  720,189 

••Sun-S  .  192,558  233,507 

Grand  Total  .  998,889  953,898 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-a .  918,473  808,091 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Laader-d .  1,078,587  898,570 

**Naws-S  .  238,453  264,218 

Grand  Total  .  1,317,040  1,180,788 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Laadar. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m.  1,913,020  1,923,087 

tCommarcial  Appaal-S  735,751  982,757 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,395,510  1,332,113 

Grand  Total  .  4,044,281  4,217,937 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(Sea  Note)  .  981,159  889,270 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  ara  sold  only  In  combination.  Linage 
of  ona  edition.  Record  Morning  only  Is 
shown. 


Grand  Total  .  8,188,999  8,243.701 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Harald-m 
1982  —  3,532,400  (42,191).  1981  —  3,287,288 
(28,393).  Harald-S  1982  —  1,191,914  (58,- 
288).  1981  —  1,452,938  (82.881). 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Santinel-m  .  933,042  1,121,448 

Santinal-S  .  358,074 

Journal-a  .  3,380,454  3,322,972 

fJournal-S  .  1,497,875  1,921,213 

Grand  Total  .  5,811,371  8.723.705 

NOTE:  (*)  Last  publication  Sunday  San- 
tinai  May  27,  1982. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,593,155  1,589,858 

Star-a  .  2,881,318  2,842,143 

tTribuna-S  .  1,159,984  1.319,382 

Grand  Total  .  5,814,457  5,531,183 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Star-a 
1982  —  2,881,318  (225,857).  1981  —  2,842,143 
(215,328). 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bea-e  .  888,288  731,815 

§Bae-S  .  213,840  238,577 

Grand  Total  .  1,102,108  970,392 

NOTE:  Baa  Evening  published  5  days  a 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

(•Star-a  .  3,098,517  2,458,570 

Gazatte-m  .  1,718,358  1,508,095 

La  Presse-e  .  3,311,495  2,841,533 

La  Patrie-S  .  147,240  117,137 

Le  Nouveau  Journal-a .  739,429 

Grand  Total  .  8,275,828  7,884,784 

NOTE;  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

(*•)  La  Nouveau  Journal  last 
publication  June  21,  1982. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  982,348  868,824 

Star-m  .  974,108  858,897 

••Star-S  .  238,717  284,544 

Grand  Total  .  2,195,173  2,014,285 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  ..  .  1,435,561  1,473,748 

Tennessean-m  .  1.594,588  1,480,888 

Tennessaan-S  .  580,385  720,388 

Grand  Total  .  3,790,514  3,855,002 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a .  1,017,770 

§Standard-TImes-S .  248,091 


Grand  Total .  1.283.881  . 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

•Journal  Courler-m  ...  729,205  852,114 

•Register-a  .  1,784,821  1,540,311 

••Registar-S  .  593,759  780,858 

Register  t 

Journal-Courier-Sat,  .  89,735  81,334 

Grand  Total  .  3,197,320  3,054,617 

•Published  Five  Days  a  weak  only. 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-a  .  1,180,385  1,050,010 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Tinres-Picayuna-m  .  2,951,745  2,755,071 

tTimes-Picayuna-S  .  908,889  1,220.259 

States  &  Itam-a .  1,484,882  1,322,775 

Grand  Total  .  5,325,498  5,298,105 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2,944,199  2,923,139 

Timas-S  .  2,728,242  3,589,175 

Herald  TrIbuna-m  .  1,117,214  1,107,483 

(Herald  Tribuna-S .  823,141  877,228 

Mirror-m  .  935,210  905,004 

Mirror-S  .  333,528  434,183 

Naws-m  .  1,985,835  1,884,134 

Naws-S  .  1,828,088  2,149,498 

Journal-AmarIcan-a  ...  1,255,794  1,148,552 

•Journal-Amarican-S  ...  298,379  485,978 

Post-a  .  1,228,257  1.130,572 

Post-S  .  83.908  154,915 

World  Telegram 

t  Sun-a .  1,545,834  1.481.092 

Grand  Total  . 18,705,805  18,228,931 

NOTE:  Post  Evening  published  5  days  a 

weak  only. 


Part  run  adv.  includas:  Mirror-m  1942  — 
935,210  (243,020).  1941  —  905,004  (231,883). 
Mirror-S  1982  —  333,528  (117,583).  1981  — 
434.183  (144,544).  Naws-m  1942  —  1,965,835 
(969,454).  1981  —  1,844,134  (902,977).  Naws- 
S  1942  —  1.628.044  (1.077,738).  1961  —  2,- 
149,498  (1,382,854).  Joumal-Amarican-a  1982 
—  1,255,794  (180,085).  1941  —  1.144,552 
(127,059).  Journal-Amarican-S  1982  —  294,- 
379  (47,807).  1941  —445,976  (90,750).  World 
Tel.  a  Sun-a  1982  -  1,545,834  (270,881). 
1981  —  1,481,092  (258,783). 

Split  run  adv.  includas:  Naws-m  194,341. 
Naws-S  87.845. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ...  1,812,849  1,885,400 
§Long  Island  PreSs-S  ..  517,970  629,784 

Grand  Total  .  2,330,839  2,295,188 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Pra$s-m  .  1,387,035  1,209,335 

IPrass-S .  358,488  454,492 

Time$-Harald-a  .  1,281,839  1,127,227 

Grand  Total  .  3.027,340  2,793,254 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-a  .  1,238,213  1,183,855 

••Gaiatta-S  .  199,208  281,184 

Grand  Total  .  1,437,421  1,445,039 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
Ledger-Dispatch  & 

Portsmouth  Star-a  ...  1,980,407  1,783,171 

Virginlan-Pilot-m  .  2,283,916  2,013,135 

fVirginlan-Pilot  & 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  704,834  1,059,022 

Grand  Total  .  4,989,157  4,835,328 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ledger- 
Dispatch  a  Portsmouth  Star-a  1942  —  1,980,- 
407  (432,878).  1961  —  1,743,171  (359,155). 
Virginian-Pilot-m  1942  —  2,283,916  (377,427). 

1961  —  2,013,135  (257,392).  Virginian-Pilot 
a  Portsmouth  Star-S  1942  —  704,834  (117,- 
777).  1941  —  1,059,022  (204,147). 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-a  .  2,238,429  1,947,845 

§Tribuna-S  .  747.872  932,448 

Grand  Total  .  2,984,301  2,900,091 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  Includes;  Tribune-a 
1942  —  2,238,429.  1961  —  1.987.645  (72,450). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,398,160 

Oklahoman-S  ..  511,437  *74.715 

Times-e  .  1,466,954  1,293,924 

Grand  Total  .  3,376,751  3,099,834 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Times-e 

1962  -  1.444.954  (131,514).  1941  -  !.W3,W4 
(130  445).  Oklahoman-m  1962  —  1,398,160 
(88,322). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald  .  .  *  aaxx 

(See  Note)  .  1,823,944  1,368,484 

tWorld-Herald-S  .  872,131  1,011,937 

Grand  Total  .  2,498,075  2,380,423 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold  In  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
ona  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,591.484  1,842,135 

Sentinel-m  .  2,591,684  1,842,135 

Santinal-S  .  799,541  887,498 

Grand  Total  .  5,982,909  4,551,748 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1962  — 
944,790.  1961  —  488,054. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,254,171  1,195,147 

§  ndapandent-Star 

*  Naws-S  .  389,243  482,054 

Indapandant-m  .  I,I68,8S5  1,154,498 

Grand  Total  .  2,814.269  2,831,919 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Timas-a  .  1,000,128  924,938 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  740.153  884,348 

Journal-m  .  1,303,244  1,200,163 

News-Journal-S  .  347,330  385,083 

Grand  Total  .  2.410.729  2.271,594 


for  December  1,  1962 


ini 


PfORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Sat  Nota)  I.S4S.582  I.4I7.32I 

§Jeurnat  Star-S  .  458,573  iTl.m 

Grand  Total  .  2,004,155  1,790,207 

NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  ar.d  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Lina^t  of  only  ona  adition — Journal  Star 
Evaning — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullatin-a . 2.512.237  2,552,117 

flullatin-S  557,420  753,431 

inquirar-m .  2,030,359  2,013,855 

Inquirar-S  1,393,079  1,854.554 

Nows-a . 1,117,370  1,008,578 

Grand  Total  .  7,720.475  8,202,745 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Bul|etin-e 
1952  —  2,512,237  (49,520).  1951  —  2.552. 1 17 
(41,328).  Inquirar-m  1952  —  2,030,359  (  35.- 
580).  1951  —  2,013,855  (25.734). 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  2,530,518  2.515,271 

tRapublic-S  858.432  1,215,195 

Gazette-a  2,585,830  2,551,575 

Grand  Total  .  5,974,880  5,492,141 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  & 

Sun-Tal.-m  .  1,271,025  1,305,048 

Post-Gaz.  & 

Sun-Tal.-S  451,781 

Prass-a  2,340,732  2,088,958 

tPrass-S  935,337  1,248,192 

Grand  Total  .  4,548,095  5,093,979 

NOTE;  (*)  Post-Gazetta  8  Sun-Talagraph 
Sunday  last  publication  Novambar  12,  1951. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oragonian-m .  2,120,595  1,815.815 

|tOragonian-S  909,575  1,204.518 

Oragon  Joumal-e  888,248  1,025,348 

Grand  Total  .  3,918,418  4,045.581 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

1,925,551  1,708,892 

1.847.210  1,553.510 
887,591  1,033,846 

stal  4,551,352  4,395,248 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2,223,075  2,239,219 

EBta-S  .  543,875  577.147 

Union-m  .  891.540  583,475 

**Union-S  .  235,179  255,175 

Grand  Total  .  3.894,570  3,855,017 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa-Damocrat-m  ..  .  1,425,535  1,432,314 

(Globa-Damocrat-wa  ..  522,595  507,300 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,521,295  2,324,310 

§Post-Dispatch-S  _ 


Bullatin-e 

Journal-m 

fJournal-S 


1,154,221  1,481,383 


READING.  PA. 

Eagla  (Sea  Note)  .  1,305,450  1,135,485 

|Eagla-S  379,508  449,539 

Grand  Total  .  1,585,958  1,585,025 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evaning  and  Times  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Eagla  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-a  1,877,144  1.754,553 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,704,497  1,524,177 
tTimes  Dispatch-S  837,239  930,050 


Grand  Total  .  4,418,880  4,318,780 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,354,088  1,328,537 

§Prass-Enterprise-S  357,140  415,501 

Grand  Total  .  1,731,228  1,744,038 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Eve.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
Edition,  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes;  Press-Enterprise 
1952  —  1,354,088  (  24,310).  1951  —  1,328,537 
(19,852). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  I.047.I5I  1,058.154 

§Times-S  312.088  427,920 

World-News-e  .  1,059,343  1,101,233 

Grand  Total  .  2,428,582  2,597,317 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat 

t  Chron!cla-m  .  1,820,549  1,545,175 

(Democrat 

&  Chronicle-S  854,257  1,101,834 

Times-Union-e  .  2,404,058  2,102,050 

Grand  Total  .  5,088.954  4,850,070 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,251,890  1,148,189 

Star-S  .  489,542  551,175 

Grand  Total  .  1,741.532  1,809,354 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  adition  —  Star  Morning  —  is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  week 
days  only,  eicluding  Monday. 


Grand  Total  .  5,523,849  5,845,307 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Globe- 
Damocrat-m  1952  —  1,425,535  (275.304). 

1951  —  1,432,314  (  305,580).  Post-Dispatch-e 

1952  —  2,521,295  (190,552).  1951  —  2,324,310 
(53.599). 

Globa- Democrat  Morning  is  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Prass-m  .  1,281,180  1,132,522 

§P;onaer  Press-S  789,259  975,824 

Dispatch-a .  2,285,595  2,129,003 

Grand  Total  .  4,355,044  4,238,349 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Dispatch-e 
1952  —  2.285.595  (  234,313).  1951  —  2,129.003 
(177,035). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Indepandent-e  .  1,002,881  **587,059 

Indapendent-S  .  250,278 

Times-m  .  2,402,395  2,283,411 

§Times-S  .  583,391  720,095 

Grand  Total  .  3,988,557  3,840,854 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Times-m 
1952  —  2,402,395  (57,730).  Times-S  1952  — 
583,391  (27,578). 

(*)  Independent  last  publication  July  I, 
195''. 

(**)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  State$man-m  858,825  830,574 

*'Oregon  Statesman-S  .  211,420  259,103 

Capital  Journal-e  .  1,011,525  975,845 

Grand  Total  .  2.091,770  2.065,528 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,030,738  1,833,443 

Tribune-S  .  540,857  789,723 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  2,074,357  1,799,131 

Grand  Total  4,745,952  4,422,297 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Ezpress-m  .  1,390,595  1,385,731 

(Express-News-S  .  573,295  831,940 

Express-News-Sat .  305,254  321,403 

News-e  .  1,571,341  1,588,835 

Light-e  .  2,031,530  1,740,705 

*Light-S .  584,741  832,271 

Grand  Total .  5,555,758  5,801.885 

NOTE;  Express  Morning  and  News  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1,729.843 

§Sun-Telegram-S .  447,554 


SAN  RAPHAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-a  .  1,251, 39S  1,117,595 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazatta-m  .  1,315,225  1,259,157 

Union  Star-a .  974,250  929,423 

Grand  Total  .  2.290.475  2,188,580 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Timas-a  .  1,318,801  1,122,870 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntalligancar-m  ..  1,409,151  1,274,954 

ZtPost-Intelligancar-S  .  423,387  573,305 

Timas-e  .  2,238,557  1,885,831 

Timas-S  .  781,484  851,829 

Grand  Total  .  4,852,579  4,585,930 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  ...  1,089,220  1,155,225 

Times-m  1,311,217  1,351,037 

Timas-S  .  350,973  535,359 

Grand  Total  .  2,751,410  3,052,532 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1.505.750  1,522,554 

Tribune-S  .  524,280  742,725 

Grand  Total  .  2,130,040  2,255,289 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  803,391  798,345 

(Spokesman-Review-S  395,315  508,193 

Chronicle-e  .  951,942  953,754 

Grand  Total  .  2,151,548  2,270,303 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,574,152  1,471,750 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,978,175  1,791,476 

§Herald-American-S  .  .  528,948  595,123 

Post-Standard-m .  1,092,351  949,731 

(Post-Standard-S .  257,585  378,297 

Grand  Total  .  3,857,059  3,815,527 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,557,447  1,470,551 

News-Tribune-S  .  408,555  459,295 

Grand  Total  .  2,055,002  1,939,945 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  D'spatch-a  ...  1,170,457  1,130,953 
**Obsarvar  Dispatch-S. .  257,831  359,181 

Prass-m  .  I.3n.488  1.378.304 


Grand  Total  .  2,177,407  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Sun-m  1952 
—1,729,843  (81,923). 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  1,857,020  1,833,384 

5Union-S  .  907,149  1,099,500 

tribune-e  .  2,532,050  2,582,119 

Grand  Total  .  5,295,229  5,515,103 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  1,999,719  1,852,009 

fChronicle-S  .  771,812  918,224 

Examlner-m .  2,351,857  2,151,051 

sEiaminer-S .  910,815  1,153,954 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  .  .  1,215,854  1,199,492 

Grand  Total  .  7,250,057  7,294,730 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chroni¬ 
cle-m  1952—1,999,719  (43,883).  1951—1,852,. 
009  (53,207). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  2,450,585  2,183,339 

News-e  .  2,520,133  2,205,991 

§Marcury-News-S  .  514,353  855,858 

Grand  Total  .  5,595,171  5,255,198 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Mercury-m 
1952  —  2,450,585  (20.559).  1951  —2,183,339 

(34,042).  News-a  1952—2.520.133  (20,559). 
1951—2,205,991  (34,042). 


TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,075,183  2,071,432 

tTribune-S  .  705,253  973,134 

Times-e  .  1,431,125  1,131,405 

Grand  Total  .  4,212,551  4,175,972 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

*Times-m  .  850,974  730,355 

Blada-e  .  2,154,284  1,915,420 

Blada-S  .  837,807  1,048,714 

Grand  Total  .  3,843,055  3.595.489 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  «  Mail-m .  1.783,344  1,752,082 

(*Telegram-e  .  2,555,255  2,592,255 

Star-e  .  2,875,993  2,775,331 

Grand  Total  .  7,215,503  7,119,579 

NOTE;  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tele¬ 
gram-e  1952  —  2,555,255  (  57,230).  1951  — 

2,592,255  (52.527). 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,334,058  1,217,534 

**T:mes  Advertiser-S  .  .  480.443  503,215 

Trentonian-m  .  885,139  817,945 

Grand  Total  .  2,599.540  2,538,595 

NOTE;  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Nota)  ..  1,221,255  1,112,288 
NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times- 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 
shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,773,994  1,540,094 

World-m  .  1,700,059  1,522,828 

World-S  .  489,979  529,421 


Grand  Total  . . 


..  3,954,042  3,592,343 


Grand  Total  . 

2,805,975 

2.858.448 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

1,221,442 

1,159,945 

Post-m  . 

3,220,559 

3.035.705 

§Post-S  . 

1,100,078 

1,293,254 

2,735,797 

2,745,932 

(Star-S  . 

943,808 

1,185,479 

Grand  Total  . 

9,222,584 

9.431.325 

WATERBURY, 

CONN. 

American-e  . 

1,410,890 

1.439,155 

Rapublican-S  . 

329,121 

498.45! 

Grand  Total  . 

1,740,011 

1,937,507 

MACY  WESTCHISTER-ROCKLAND 

GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Timas-a  . . 

925,592 

758,414 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  .. 

1,053,944 

897,904 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  . 

1,108,382 

991.508 

Ossining 

Citizen-Registar-a  .  . 

907,551 

771,390 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

857,912 

705,288 

Port  Chester  Item-a  .  . 

1,084,580 

944.828 

Tarrytown  News-e  . 

917,408 

773,134 

Yo'^kers  Herald 

Statesman-a  . 

1,314,787 

1,111,101 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-e. . 

1,294,321 

1,171,115 

Rockland  Journal  News-e  940,747 

805,585 

Grand  Total  . 

10.425,434 

8,931,357 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Eagle-m 

1,554,714 

1,454,552 

Eagle  &  Beacon-e  . 

1,287,705 

1,209,492 

(Eagle  &  Beacon-S  . ... 

448,710 

550.379 

Grand  Total  . 

3.291.129 

3.234,523 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C 

Journal-m  . 

1,171,047 

1,130,013 

Sentinel-e  .  . 

1,158,774 

1.097,293 

Journal  &  Sentinel-S  . . . 

409,723 

507,574 

Grand  Total  . 

2,749,544 

2.734,960 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

542,380 

704,796 

Telegram-m . 

972,987 

915,308 

Gazetta-e  . 

1.344,480 

1,347,976 

Grand  Total  . 

2,859,847 

2,968,080 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  . 

1,558,718 

1,596,995 

§Vindicator-S  . 

759,099 

1,002.555 

Grand  Total  . 

2,437,817 

2,599,551 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 

BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN, 

,  S.  D. 

American-Naws-e  . 

432,712 

373,170 

American-News-S 

149,505 

149,282 

Grand  Total . 

582,218 

522.452 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-a  . 

1,115,332 

1,058,816 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent*e  .... 

1,430,030 

1.539,524 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  ft  News-e  . 

1,081,195 

932,249 

Enquirer  ft  News-S . 

245,855 

287,010 

Grand  Total  . 

1,328,050 

1,219,259 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m . 

857,788 

808.522 

CANTON, 

OHIO 

Repository-a  . 

1,833,804 

1.579,874 

Repository-S  . 

587,054 

832,258 

Grand  Total  . 

2,520,858 

2,512,132 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ... 

470,008 

423,752 

Southern  Itlinoisan-S  ... 

105,490 

134.455 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J.  Grand  Total  .  575,498  558,208 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .  .  943,547  891,021  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  1,  1  >62 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL.  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Couritr-e  .  877, 22&  818,578  Union-Sun  t  Journ«l-«. .  810,808 

Couri«r-S  .  278,588  337,280 

-  -  MADISON,  WIS, 

Grind  Totil  .  1,155,812  1,153,838  Cipltil  Timoi-o  .  1,805,788 


CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
SiMttt-e  .  824,239 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 


1,545,814  1,434,822  <”*'>• 


Cipitil  Timos-o  .  1,405,789  1,253,532 

Slat*  Journal-m  .  1,384,040  1,273,573 

Stato  Journal-S  .  458,880  515,340 

Grand  Total  .  3,248,509  3,042,445 

Includti  PARADE  44,982  lints  (1982); 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 
OCT.  and  FIRST  10  MONTHS  1962  vs.  1961 
(Basic  14  City  Total — 6  &  7-day  Basis) 

FIRST 

OCTOBER  TEN  MONTHS 


Calltr-t  .  1,570,880  1,422,880 

Callar-S  .  313,390  445,130 

Grand  Total  .  3,429,884  3,302,432 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kantucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-a  .  729,880  858,082 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
Timas  Harald-Racord-m  808,904  7' 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-a  .  1,083,978  9 

Dispatch-a  .  1,128,598  1,1 


DANBURY,  CONN. 

Naws-Times-a  .  1,073,758 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Damocrat-m  .  820,248  820,020 

limas-e  .  1,197,770  1,091,148 

rimas-Damocrat-S .  327,418  398,214 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advartisar-m  .  1,044,148 

993  020  Advartisar-S  .  444,884 

Journal-a  .  1,074,884 


Grand  Total  .  2,583,878  2,405,814 


.as-Damocrat-S  3iMi8  new  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

_  _  Standard-Times-e  .  1,017,548  938,448 

Grand  Total  .  2,345,434  2,307,380  Standard-Timas-S  .  244,835  330,912 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FI  A  Grand  Total  .  1,282,183  1,287,358 


DAYTONA  BEACH,  FI  A 

Naws-e  .  912,132 

Naws-Journal-S  .  192,408 

Journal-m  .  882,378 


accii7  inciuoas  takau 
221  214 


_ : _  _ : _  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

.  1,988,914  1,858,080  Timas-Harald-a  .  984,728 


DECATUR.  ILL 

Harald  t  Reviaw-me  ...  1,194 
Herald  t  Reviaw-S  . .  251 


1,194,802  1,082,110  . 

258,900  355,908 


NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

h-Bullatin-a  ...  842,782 


Grand  Total  .  1,451,702  1,418,018 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-a  808,942  580,272 

Journal-S  .  159,788  221,732 

Grand  Total  788,710  802,004 


OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Esaminar-a  .  .  1,047,928 
Standard-Examinar-S  ...  324,912 


Grand  Total  . . . . 


1,372,840  1,209,112 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D, 

Harald-aS  .  811,034 


-  (1982);  34,180  linos  (1981). 

802,004 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

•A,  7/7  Darrick-m  .  808,852 

808,787  N,ws-Herald-a  .  514,747 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Prass-Gaiatta-a  .  1,387,280  1,111,278 

Prass-Gaiatta-S  .  179,284  387,212 


ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

1,588,544  1,498,490  Star-m  .  533,750 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

6aiatte-e  .  810,852  497,128 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advartlser-o  .  940,554  940,082 

Harald-Dispatch-m  . .  945,718  932,870 

Harald-Advartisar-S  ...  238,783  348,807 

Grand  Total  .  2,125,053  2,221,559 

Includas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  28,411 
lines  (1961). 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA, 

1,021,272  853,972 

'""•‘•S  273,888  325,888 

Grand  Total  .  1,294,958  1,179,840 

Does  not  includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


PADUCAH,  KY. 

497  128  Sun-Damocrat-o .  793,718  700,084 

'  Sun-Damorrat-S  .  217,728  309,182 

Grand  Total  .  1,011,444  1,009,248 

940,082 

348  807  PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

_ : _  Harald-Naws-a  1,238,345  1,228,802 


PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commarcial-e  .  718,704  774,508  1982 

Commarcial-S  .  203,448  280,148 

-  -  RENO.  NEV. 

Grand  Total  .  922,152  1,034,858  jour„al.m  .  708,412 

Doas  not  includa  28,308  linas  FAMILY  Journal-S  .  218,538 

WEEKLY.  Gaiatta-a  .  1,037,022 


1962  vs  1961 

% 

%of 

1962  vs  1961 

% 

%of 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

GENERAL 

Alcoholic  Beverages  ...  . 

+  9.9 

9.6 

'  +  0.1 

8.1 

Foods  . 

—  14.0 

13.6 

—  12.3 

13.1 

Baby  Foods  . 

-FI  0.4 

0.4 

-FlO.6 

0.4 

Baiting  Products  . 

—  16.3 

1.7 

—27.9 

1.4 

Beverages  . 

-F  2.2 

1.7 

—10.7 

2.0 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

—50.8 

0.3 

—39.4 

0.3 

Condiments  . 

—26.9 

0.7 

—  5.7 

1.0 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  8.8 

1.6 

—27.8 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods  . 

—12.7 

I.l 

+  1.4 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

-F  2.9 

I.l 

—  4.5 

1.2 

Industrial  . 

—27.1 

1.8 

—  12.0 

2.1 

Insurance  . 

—  5.3 

2.0 

—  0.9 

1.7 

Medical  . 

—18.4 

2.8 

-FI4.8 

2.8 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  3.8 

3.4 

-F  0.1 

2.9 

Publishing  &  Media . 

—  8.9 

10.0 

—  6.2 

8.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  . 

-F45.I 

1.8 

-F28.2 

I.l 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo. 
SuppI . 

—80.7 

0.1 

—  0.6 

0.6 

Tobacco  . 

—35.4 

1.9 

—26.3 

2.5 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—48.7 

1.6 

—36.2 

2.0 

Dentifrices  . 

—38.0 

0.2 

—25.7 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries . 

—36.2 

0.3 

—48.2 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  .  . 

—60.5 

0.6 

—35.9 

0.8 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

-F58.I 

0.2 

—10.3 

0.2 

Transportation . 

-F  0.9 

10.9 

—  0.7 

12.4 

Airways  . 

—  4.1 

7.8 

—  4.6 

8.4 

Bus  Lines  . 

+  1.0 

0.4 

—  1.0 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

•F55.0 

0.7 

+  3.5 

0.9 

Steamships  . . 

-F22.8 

1.3 

+  14.4 

1.3 

Tours  . 

—  9.0 

0.5 

+  7.2 

0.9 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  14.5 

1.7 

+  9.3 

1.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

—  8.4 

73.1 

—  6.7 

74.5 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils 

—66.7 

0.6 

—34.2 

2.5 

Passenger  Cars — New 

-F38.2 

18.3 

+  20.4 

14.0 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

-F39.4 

1.7 

+  3.6 

2.1 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

—23.9 

0.5 

+47.2 

0.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

-FI6.8 

26.9 

+  2.8 

25.5 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  I.l 

100.0 

—  3.7 

100.0 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

524,838  Naws-Journal-ma  .  2,157,388  1,792,119 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Code 

Standard-Times-e  ....  528  44 


PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-a  .  1,205,798  1,009,554 


aietta-a  .  1,037,022  890,882 

Grand  Total  .  1,959,972  1,885,580  Call-e 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

.  877,174 


PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

489,742  Press-Republican-m  ..  .  873,470 


JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

TrlbunaOemocrat- 

^11  Day  .  1.183,783  1,078,455 


SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

815  454  Post-e  .  845,988 

Po$t-S  .  115,598 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 


PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  .  288,408 


KINNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  wash, 

Tri-City  Herald-a  .  714,000  593,019  .  1.043,828 

Tn-C.ty  Harald-s  .  >38,005  185,102  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Grand  Total  .  852,005  758,121  Journal-e  .  1,118,184 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  Journal-S  .  398,845 


SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Laader-e  .  857,088 

Argus-Leadar-S  .  212.002 


194,308  Herald-e  .  2,081,890  1,947,599 

354,322  EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  1,999,325  1,798,981 

345,002  HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-a  . .  2,421,298  2,291,548 


1,089,088  1,080,884 


journal-S  .  298,845 


KENOSHA.  WIS. 


Grand  Total  .  1,413,009  1,328,085 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,339  linas 


STROUDSBURG.  PA. 
Racord-m  , .  504,728 


1,289,824  1,050,818  (1982);  33,240  linas  (1981). 


KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 
.  985,972 


LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

.  1,188,808  1.084,078 

1  ■*  *.  .  1,214,178  1,083,088 

Journal  4  Star-S  .  270,130  318,737 

Grarj  Total  .  2,852,918  2,485.881 

parade  44,981  linas  (1982); 
55,58(1  lines  (1981). 


QUINCY,  ILL. 

805,728  Harald-Whig-e  .  725,844 

Harald-Whig-S  .  232.078 


TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Capital-m  . .  1,035,230  984,537 

State  Journal-e  .  1,013.487  999,425 

819  788  Capital-Journal-S  .  309,253  413,758 

Grand  Total  .  2,457,950  2,377,718 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-a  .  1,585,812  1,447,027 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  738,095  873,898 


’44,537  LONDON.  ONT. 

4I3.7M  P’’**  Pfnts-ma .  2,193,540  1,980,802 


Grand  Total  .  957,922 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-a  .  779,128 

Journal-S  .  191,842 

Grand  Total  .  970,970 


NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 
Nuggett-a  .  833,588 


TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,888,757  1,847,349 

593,842  Star-S  .  383,593  459,750  Citiian-a 


235,718  Citizen-a 
829,380  Grand 


OTTAWA,  ONT, 

.  2.212,403  2,025,127 


itizan-a  .  2,183,255  2,183,553  Including  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  A 

-  -  COMIC  Section. 

Grand  Total  .  4,413,805  4,470,852  LaDroit-a  .  1,271,439  1,082,878 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

LOCAL  SPORTS  COVERAGE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Many  weekly  editors  put  local 
sports  right  behind  local  politics 
and  schools  as  the  third  major 
area  of  their  news  coverage. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  a 
small  town  knows  why.  High 
school  football  can  become  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  a  cult  among  the 
natives.  The  Little  and  Sandlot 
leagues  are  followed  more  avidly 
than  the  professional  leagues  in 
I  distant  cities.  High  school 
basketball  is  often  a  major 
winter  social  activity. 

This  interest  is  reflected  in 
the  weekly  press  of  many  small 
towns.  For  example,  the  Salem 
Standard  and  Jerseyman,  a 
4,000-circulation  paper  in  the 
i  southwestern  part  of  New 
i  Jersey,  really  goes  all  out  in 
this  area  each  Thanksgiving 
I  Day. 

Traditional  Rivals 

The  weekly  ordinarily  comes 
out  Wednesday  night  with  a 
Thursday  dateline;  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  it  is  published  Thursday 
afternoon  with  a  Friday  date¬ 
line.  The  traditional  football 
games  of  Salem  County  school 
teams  are  played  Thanksgiving 
morning.  The  four  schools  are 
Salem,  Woodstown,  Pennsville 
and  Penns  Grove.  The  big 
rivalry  is  Salem- Woodstown. 
This  game  rates  the  lead  story 
and  48-point  headline,  with  one 
or  two  large  pictures. 

The  Pennsville-Bridgeton  and 
Penns  Grove-Swedesboro  games 
either  make  the  front  page  or 
go  on  page  two.  More  Turkey- 
day  morning  football  shots  are 
also  found  on  page  two. 

Getting  the  stories  and  action 
photos  of  these  games  into  the 
paper  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
'  takes  some  doing.  Six  years  ago 
the  S&J  came  up  with  a  system 
that  works  and  they’ve  been  at 
it  ever  since.  They  feel  that 
readers  have  come  to  expect  it. 

The  second  and  third  sections 
of  the  weekly  are  completed  and 
run  off  on  Wednesday.  The  first 
section  is  left  for  Thursday 
with  Images  one  and  two  to  be 
made  up. 

Quick  Pics 

An  S&J  photographer  is  at 
the  Salem-Woodstown  game 
Thursday  morning.  He  takes 
I  some  early  shots  then  hurries 
back  to  the  office  to  process  the 
^  pictures  and  make  cuts. 

Meanwhile,  Elmer  McCormick, 
S&J  sports  editor,  remains  at 
the  Salem-Woodstown  game  for 


story  coverage  and  to  take  later 
pictures.  These  shots  can  be 
used  the  same  day  or  held  over 
for  the  Salem  Sunbeam,  a  sister¬ 
weekly  published  on  Tuesdays. 

An  S&J  staffer  is  also  at 
the  Pennsville-Bridgeton  game 
taking  pictures  and  getting  the 
story.  A  stringer  covers  the 
Penns  Grove-Swedesboro  game. 

Printers  come  into  the  shop 
before  2  p.m.  and  start  setting 
copy.  The  front  section  goes  to 
press  around  5  p.m.  Boys  are 
selling  copies  on  the  street  with¬ 
in  minutes  after  the  presses  are 
rolling.  The  circulation  team 
follows  with  its  customary  week¬ 
ly  run. 

Just  about  the  time  they  are 
finishing  their  Thanksgiving 
dinners,  Salem  County  readers 
are  getting  the  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  high  school  football 
games  that  took  place  that  same 
morning. 

«  *  * 

BODEY  RE-ELECTED 

Del  Bodey,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Linden  News,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  Accredited  Home 
Newspapers  of  America  Inc., 
trade  association.  Also  named 
were:  R.  S.  Buchanan,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Shopping  News,  and 
Nicholas  Schmitt,  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Seattle, 
vicepresidents;  and  Raymond  J. 
Kelly,  Chicago  South  End  Re¬ 
porter,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  board  voted  to  hold  the 
association’s  mid-winter  mem¬ 
bership  conference  Feb.  4-10  at 
the  Golden  Strand  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  and  the  1963  convention 
in  Chicago  in  May. 

The  Board  approved  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  “sell”  AHNA  member 
newspapers  among  advertising 
agency  media  buyers,  national 
and  co-op  advertisers. 

*  «  * 

MARSHALL  HEADS  ANR 

St.  Louis 

Robert  Marshall,  publisher  of 
the  West  Branch  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  named  president 
of  American  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Inc.,  succeeding 
William  Stewart,  publisher, 
Monroeville  (Ala.)  Monroe  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  new  vicepresident  is 
J.  C.  Moore,  publisher.  Winter- 
set  (Iowa)  Madisonian.  ANR 
serves  8,000  weekly  and  a  score 
of  community  dailies  in  the 
placing  and  servicing  of  national 
advertising  with  agencies  and 
clients. 


TO  EDITORSHIP— Malcolm  Jones, 
who  has  served  on  several  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South,  has  been 
named  editor  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  semi-weekly  Galax 
(Va.)  Gazette. 


Paper’s  New  Owners 
Entertain  Stringers 

Ontario,  Ore. 
More  than  a  dozen  regfular 
stringers  for  the  semi-weekly 
Argus-Observer  were  guests  of 
the  new  publishers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bill  MacKnight  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Larry  Robinson,  at  a  get- 
acquainted  dinner  Nov.  12.  The 
new  owners  took  over  Nov.  1 
from  Mrs.  Agnes  Lynch. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Miller,  a  rural 
reporter,  traveled  more  than  100 
miles  from  the  Antelope-Danner 
area  in  southern  Malheur  county 
to  attend  the  dinner.  She  and 
her  husband  live  on  a  ranch. 

• 

William  B.  Hall 
To  Edit  Weeklies 

Philadelphia 
William  B.  Hall,  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  account  executive 
for  the  Ball  Associates  Adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  resigned  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  weekly  Glenside  News, 
Jenkintown  Times-Chronicle  and 
Huntington  Valley  Globe,  all 
published  at  Ft.  Washington, 
Pa. 

• 

State  Legislators 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Karl  H.  Purnell,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Union 
County  Journal,  at  Lewisburg, 
has  been  elected  as  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket.  Joseph  P.  Ujobai, 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Phoenixville  Republican,  was 
re-elected  to  the  House  also  on 
the  GOP  ticket. 


THURSDATA 

NON-PARTISAN —Publisher 
Dale  Kroesen  of  the  Cypress- 
Los  Alamitos  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise  had  complaints  from 
readers  on  news  favoritism  be¬ 
cause  he  circulates  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Cypress,  Los  Ali- 
mitos,  Rossmoor  and  Dairyland. 
So  he  sought  to  placate  his  sub¬ 
scribers  by  a  front  page  and  a 
back  page  made  up  identically 
with  Los  Alimitos  and  Rossmoor 
news  on  the  front  page  and  Cy¬ 
press  and  Dairyland  on  the  back. 
Mr.  Kroesen  ruefully  commented 
that  the  first  subscriber  he  en¬ 
countered  was  in  Cypress.  The 
reader  turned  the  paper  back 
and  forth  and  complained : 
“Yeh,  but  we  in  Cypress  got 
the  BACK  front  page!” 

e  *  * 

HOUSE-AD  PYRAMID  —  A 
house  ad  in  the  Homedale 
(Idaho)  Ouyyhee  Chronicle  for 
commercial  printing  had  45 
items  arranged  to  form  a  slim 
pyramid  the  full  length  of  two 
columns  with  the  large  type-line 
at  the  bottom  reading:  “You 
Name  It  —  We’ll  Print  It.”  A 
smaller  line  added:  “Everything 
but  Stamps  and  Currency.” 

e  *  * 

THE  END  —  The  Northern 
Kittitas  County  Tribune  has 
purchased  and  suspended  the 
Cle  Elum  (Wash.)  Miner-Echo, 
established  in  1928.  The  tribune 
will  occupy  the  Miner-Echo 
Building. 

*  *  * 

CAREER  WOMAN  —  Mrs. 
Sybil  Davidson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Progress  Publishing 
Co.,  at  Christopher,  Ill.,  has  been 
named  one  of  seven  “Career 
Women  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Southern  Illinois  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Clubs. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism  and  has 
five  children.  Progrress  publishes 
the  Sesser  Review  and  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Progress. 


Sybil  Davidson 
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SYNDICATES 


Freedman 
To  Comment 
Nationally 


BobKennedy 
Tackles  New 
Newstipper^ 


- >■  ^  Max  Freedman,  Washington 

correspondent  for  the  Man- 
Chester  (Eng.)  Guardian,  will 
leave  that  post  Dec.  16  and  on 
Jan.  1  will  begin  writing  a  col- 
umn  three  times  a  week  for  the 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Chi- 

Mr.  Freedman  will  work  out 
Robert  E.  Kennedy  Washin^on  Bureau  of 

torial  Writers,  and  is  a  member  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  In  ad- 

_1_  _ _  Society  of  dition  to  his  syndicated  column 

Newspaper  Editors,  Sigma  Delta  on  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
Chi  and  president-elect  of  the  he  will  write  special  feature 
“  ■  articles  and  literary  critiques 

for  the  Daily  News. 

A  Canadian,  Mr.  Freedman 


“It’s  like  a  memo  from  the 
executive  editor  —  a  weekly 
clearing  house  of  ideas.” 

That’s  the  way  the  new  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate’s  once-a-week  “News- 
tipper”  describes  his  new  fea¬ 
ture,  which  provides  a  source 
of  background  and  research  ma¬ 
terial  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  American 
of  local  stories. 

Newstipper’s  new  editor  is 
Robert  E.  Kennedy,  editor  of  Chicago  Press  Club, 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Chi-  Not  all  ideas  will 
cago  Sun-Times.  nedy’s.  He’ll  cull 

Done  in  ditto,  tear-out  style  other  newspapers,  ge 
so  the  city  desk  may  keep  a  editors,  surveys  ai 
copy  of  its  assignment  to  a  re-  reports, 
porter,  Newstipper  will  get  into  Worthwhile  news 
the  fields  of  travel,  finance,  weekly  basis  are  hj 
fashions,  cooking,  home  furnish-  ^“t  Mr.  Kennedy 
ings  and  do-it-yourself  in  pro-  with  a] 

\iding  editors  with  tips  for  oess  of  a  cub  report 
feature  and  hard  news  stories,  * 

Mr.  Kennedy  said.  *Mark  TraiV  Aids 

There  also  will  be  some  good  Carrier  Recruiting 
ideas  from  time  to  time  for  edi-  .  .  , 

torial  writers,  he  observed,  and  ,  ^  special  Mark  Trail 
Mr.  Kennedy  should  know  a  lot  Pjopotional  strip  p 

about  that  end  of  the  business.  ‘^*’®^tor  of 

Trail”  IS  being  distribi 
33  Years  Experience  the  Hall  Syndicate  to  : 

.  pers  for  use  in  Sunda; 
He  has  had  33  years  of  ex-  sections  or  in  black  and 
perience  as  a  city  editor,  political  The  strip,  seven  inch 
editor,  Washington  correspond-  jg  headed  “Mark  Trail 
ent  and  author  of  many  articles  You  How  A  (name  of 
based  on  foreign  travel.  Route  Lets  You  Earn  W1 

In  1958  he  was  chairman  of  Learn.”  It  ends  with  a 
the  National  Conference  of  Edi-  application. 


AMERICA'S  FROST — Poet  laure¬ 
ate  Robert  Frost  ( I )  receives  the 
third  annual  "Life  Begins  at  40" 
award  from  Robert  Peterson, 
whose  "Life  Begins  at  40"  column 
is  distributed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  Mr.  Frost's  first  book 
of  poetry  was  published  on  the 
eve  of  his  40th  birthday. 


Coin  Column 
For  Collectors 


More  popular  than  ever 


This  habit-forming  feature  has  two  appeals; 
a  puzzle  for  brainteaser  addicts  p/us  a 
humorous  cartoon!  And  today  it's  more 
popular  with  readers  than  ever  .  .  . 


that  scrambled  word  game  .  .  .  starts  with  four  jumbles  like 
hogal,  votid,  creely,  rootor  .  .  .  which  readers  unscramble  into 
ordinary  words  .  .  .  then  make  a  surprise  answer,  with  the  help  of 
a  clever  cartoon.  It’s  fun!  Exercises  the  I.Q.  The  whole  family 
can  get  in  the  act.  Helps  papers  get  and  hold  regular  readers! 
For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  /Vlollie  Slott,  Manager 


Returns  to  NANA 


CMtago  Tribune^ Mew  York  Mews 

fnr  Building,  New  York 

oynaisawe,  me.  Tribuno  towot,  chuoao 


SYNDICATES 

Boston  Politics 
Columnist  Calls 
Election  Exactly 

The  Dorchester  (Mass.) 
Argus-Citizen,  after  the  recent 
election,  ran  a  feature  story 
across  the  top  of  its  front  page, 
over  its  logotype,  headed:  “Jim 
Smith  Does  It  Again  .  .  .  Argus- 
Citizen  Analyst  Hits  Bull’s 
Eye.” 

The  lead  to  the  story  read: 

“Political  analyst  J.  J.  (Jim) 
Smith,  whose  column,  ‘Under 
The  State  House  Dome,’  appears 
regularly  in  the  Argu.s-Citizen, 
was  the  only  writer  to  predict 
in  advance  the  outcome  of 
battles  for  all  major  offices  in 
the  Nov.  6  Massachusetts  elec¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  second  state¬ 
wide  election  in  a  row  in  which 


J.  J.  (Jim)  Smith 

Smith  scored  a  clean  sweep  in 
his  advance  predictions. 

“Smith,  a  veteran  reporter 
whose  column  is  syndicated  to 
Massachusetts  newspapers,  was 
the  only  writer  to  predict  the 
victory  of  Governor-elect  Endi- 
cott  (Chub)  Peabody.” 

Self-Syndicated 

James  J.  Smith  syndicates 
his  weekly  column  to  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  himself  from  his  Bos¬ 
ton  News  Bureau,  P.  O.  Box 
267,  Bo.^ton  17,  Mass.  The  one- 
man  bureau  was  begun  two  and 
one-half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Smith  has  had  legislative 
reporting  experience  in  five  of 
the  six  New  England  states  with 
the  DPI,  plus  four  years  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  native  of  Boston,  Mr.  Smith 
•s  a  graduate  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Public  Relations 
and  Communications  and  was 
with  tiie  UPI  nearly  nine  years. 

The  syndicated  columnist  this 
year  w:is  awarded  an  honorary 
hfetina--  membership  for  out- 
ending  service  to  the  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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and  he  is  president  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  University  Varsity  Club.  He 
is  active  in  the  Boston  Press 
Club,  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
tive  Correspondents  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation,  Publicity  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Boston  and  he 
is  a  past  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

«  *  * 

New  Offbeat 
Column  Ready 

A  new  once-a-week  feature 
column,  “Off  The  Beaten  Track,” 
is  being  distributed  by  the  Gel- 
man  Feature  Syndicate  (144-15 
76th  Road,  Flushing  67,  New 
York) . 

The  first  group  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  releases,  each  approxi¬ 
mately  525  words  long  includes: 

1)  The  hilarious  story  of  a 
magician  who  made  a  man  dis¬ 
appear  and  then  couldn’t  bring 
him  back. 

2)  Details  of  an  association 
trying  to  prove  it’s  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  funny. 

3)  A  method  for  a  foolproof 
spy  system  through  hypnosis. 

4)  A  light-hearted  look  into 
the  way  swindlers  operate. 

5)  An  expose  of  phony  spirit 
mediums. 

6)  Inside  information  on  how 
a  woman’s  handkerchief  may  be 
the  answer  to  one  of  boxing’s 
greatest  mysteries. 

«  •  « 

Edith  K.  Roosevelt 
Moves  to  Washington 

Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  has 
resigned  from  the  city  staff  of 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger 
to  open  offices  at  Suite  N  824, 
800  Fourth  St.,  S.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  24,  D.  C. 

Miss  Roo.sevelt  will  write  and 
syndicate  her  “Between  The 
Lines”  column  six  blocks  from 
the  Capitol  and  also  will  under¬ 
take  special  assignments  for 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and 
magazines.  Miss  Roosevelt’s  col¬ 
umn  of  national  and  world  com¬ 
ment  is  carried  in  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  Indianap¬ 
olis  (Ind.)  News,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald  and  many  others. 

«  *  « 

BUCHWALD  GAINS  45 

In  the  month  since  humorous 
columnist  Art  Buchwald  moved 
to  Washington  from  Paris  and 
trained  his  geiger  counter  on  the 
people  and  customs  of  his  native 
land,  45  new  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  have  come  into  his  camp, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  announced.  The  col¬ 
umn  now  appears  in  nearly  200 
newspapers. 
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syndicate 

Sentences 


— Cartoonists  are  often  as 
skittish  as  thoroughbred  race 
horses,  and  it  seems  ?s  if  some¬ 
one  lifted  the  corral  gate  at 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

John  Prentice,  who  draws 
“Rip  Kirby,”  just  moved  back 
to  the  States  with  his  family 
after  two  years  in  Mexico. 

Dan  Barry,  “Flash  Gordon” 
cartoonist,  returned  home  with 
his  family  after  several  years  in 
Austria. 

John  Cullen  Murphy,  who 
draws  “Big  Ben  Bolt,”  returned 
from  a  painting  and  sketching 
vacation  in  Ireland;  his  water 
colors  will  be  exhibited  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Don  Tobin,  who  draws  “The 
Little  Woman,”  crossed  over  the 
other  way  to  Switzerland. 
Simms  Campbell,  who  draws 
“Cuties,”  had  preceded  him  there 
by  several  years. 

Hilda  Terry,  who  draws 
“Tina,”  returned  from  four 
months  in  Europe  and  an  art¬ 
buying  spree. 

Sid  Hoff,  who  draws  “Laugh 
It  Off,”  returned  from  80  days 
around  the  world. 

Jimmy  Hatio,  who  draws 
“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time,”  and 
“Little  Iodine,”  is  half-way 
around  on  his  own  60-day  pleas¬ 
ure  tour. 

—  Syndicated  comic  strip 
artists  and  other  cartoonists 
and  caption  writers  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  a 
“switch-the-gag”  competition  to 
be  conducted  at  the  Gagwriters- 
Comedy  Workshop,  225  W.  46th 
St.,  New  York,  at  8  p.m.  Jan.  8, 
1963.  Each  participant  will  be 
asked  to  give  spontaneous  re¬ 
actions  to  famous  cartoons,  and 
will  be  scored  on  the  basis  of 
originality,  inventiveness  and 
humor. 

— Carroll  H.  Jones,  “Watch 
Your  English”  columnist  (Regi¬ 
ster  and  Tribune  Syndicate)  ad¬ 
vises  writers  to  paste  this  advice 
from  critic  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Little 
Gidding”  over  their  typewriters: 

The  sentence  that  is  right  is 
one  where  every  word  is  at 
home. 

Taking  its  place  to  support 
the  others. 

The  word  neither  diflSdent  nor 
ostentatious. 

An  easy  commerce  of  the  old 
and  the  new, 

The  common  word  exact  with¬ 
out  vulgarity. 

The  formal  word  precise  but 
not  pedantic. 

The  complete  consort  dancing 
together.” 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
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Estes  Trial  Camera 
Coverage  Defended 


The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  has  protested  a 
recent  Saturday  Evening  Post 
editorial  opposing  television 
coverage  of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes 
trial  in  Tyler,  Tex. 

NAB’s  position  was  set  forth 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  How¬ 
ard  H.  Bell,  assistant  to  NAB 
President  LeRoy  Collins. 

The  magazine  had  contended 
in  its  Oct.  20  issue  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “No  Place  for 
Television”  that  the  object  of 
court  trials  is  justice,  not  pub¬ 
licity,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  maintain  a 
calm  and  judicious  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Bell  said  in  his  reply: 

“You  contend  that  a  court 
trial  is  no  place  for  television. 
To  do  so  is  to  contend  that  the 
courtroom  also  is  no  place  for 
the  American  people. 

“Wherever  the  people  have  a 
right  to  go  in  person  they  have 
the  right  to  hear  and  see — 
through  the  facilities  of  broad¬ 
casting,  just  as  through  the 
newspaper  reporter’s  pen  and 
pencil. 

“Because  of  the  enormous  size 
of  the  nation  today,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  only  a  small  number  of 
the  people  to  attend  trials  in 
person.  This  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  have  broadcast  cover¬ 
age. 

“Of  course,  broadcast  journal¬ 
ists — or  anyone  else — should  not 
be  allowed  to  distort  or  interfere 
with  the  purpose  of  a  trial.  But 
to  deny  all  broadcast  coverage 
because  of  the  existence  of 
broadcasting  equipment  is  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  technically 
it  is  possible  to  cover  a  trial 
with  radio  and  television  without 
anyone  even  being  aware  that  a 
microphone  and  a  camera  are 
in  the  courtroom.” 

During  preliminary  phases  of 
the  trial,  the  judge  permitted 
cameramen  to  operate  freely  in 
the  courtroom,  but  when  pros¬ 
pective  jurors  were  examined 
and  witnesses  were  testifying 
he  assigned  television  and  news¬ 
reel  cameras  to  a  specially-built 
compartment  which  had  slits 
through  which  the  lenses  could 
scan  the  room.  Live  television  of 
the  trial  was  barred. 

Estes  was  found  guilty  on 
charges  of  defrauding  some 
West  Texas  farmers.  His  attor¬ 
neys  objected  to  the  presence 
of  cameras  in  the  courtroom  and 
they  probably  will  base  part  of 
an  appeal  on  the  argument  that 
this  interfered  with  the  conduct 


THE  SCENE  CHANGED— Objec¬ 
tions  were  raised  to  the  array  of 
cameras  at  the  pre-trial  hearing  in 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case  recently. 
When  the  actual  trial  was  under 
way,  the  judge  allowed  still  cam¬ 
eras  but  had  a  box-lilce  compart¬ 
ment  built  to  shield  the  television 
and  newsreel  cameras  in  the  court. 
Both  pictures  shown  here  were 
taken  at  preliminary  sessions  in 
Tyler  courtroom. 


of  a  fair  trial.  At  one  point  the 
lawyers  contended  that  the  pho- 
tog^phers’  activities  distracted 
them  from  concentrating  on 
their  client’s  case. 

e  e  * 

DUAL-PICTURE 

Ventura,  Calif. 

A  “double-picture”  gave  Sam 
Vestal,  Watsonville  (Calif.) 
R egister-Paj aronian  photogra- 
pher,  top  honors  in  the  contest 
sponsor^  by  Post-Scripps,  house 
organ  of  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers. 

The  picture  showed  the  crowd 
present  at  the  dedication  of  San 
Luis  Dam  reflected  in  the  eye¬ 
glasses  of  President  Kenney 
as  he  spoke.  The  picture  was 
used  in  a  five-column  spread. 
Mr.  Vestal  used  a  300mm  lens. 
•  *  * 

FAVOR  WORTH  $500 

Portland,  Me. 

Richard  L.  Walls  is  a  dark¬ 
room  assistant  for  the  Portland 
Press  HerahPs  news  photogra¬ 
phy  studio.  He  rarely  takes  pic¬ 
tures.  His  job  is  to  develop  and 
print  the  staff  work. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of 
the  cameramen  asked  him  to 
take  a  shot  for  him  at  a  church 
social.  Dick  is  $500  richer. 

His  picture  of  two  priests 
smoking  after-dinner  cigars  won 
second  prize  in  the  Cigar  In¬ 
stitute’s  photography  contest. 


Photogs,  Flash 
Bulbs  Pop  Out 
At  Hockey  Game 

Chicago 

Photographers  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  the  Sun-Times  and 
Tribune  walked  out  of  Chicago 
Stadium  when  they  found  their 
working  section  of  seats  had 
been  sold  to  customers  for  a 
Chicago  Black  Hawk-Detroit 
Red  Wing  National  League 
hockey  game. 

The  management  said  there 
had  been  a  mistake  in  the  box 
office,  but  John  Quinn,  UPI 
photographer,  said  the  same 
thing  happened  at  the  next 
game,  and  again  the  photogra¬ 
phers  refused  to  take  pictures. 

Finally,  the  matter  was  ad¬ 
justed  and  the  third  game  the 
cameramen  attended  they  found 
their  regular  seats  available. 
The  spaces  in  question  are  near 
the  ice.  The  photographers  are 
assigned  regular  seats  in  the 
press  box,  but  have  had  rinkside 
seats  available  for  different 
camera  angles. 

The  cameramen  involved  in 
the  hassle  besides  Mr.  Quinn 
were  Paul  Cannon,  Associated 
Press;  Phil  Mascione,  Tribune, 
and  John  Arabinko,  Sun-Times. 


New  York  Women 
Receive  Awards 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  presented  its  25th 
Front  Page  Awards  Nov.  30  to 
the  following: 

Edith  Evans  Asbury,  Time$, 
for  a  series  on  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  Supreme  Court 
Judge  J,  Vincent  Keogh. 

Marianne  Means,  White  House 
correspondent  Hearst  Headline 
Service,  for  “The  Seven  Lives 
of  JFK.”  series. 

Sylvia  Porter,  Post  and  Hall 
Syndicate,  for  her  May  29,  1962 
story  “Behind  Monday’s  His¬ 
toric  Stock  Break.” 

Eugenia  Sheppard,  Herald 
Tribune,  for  “Everybody’s 
Whispering,”  a  story  on  the 
vogue  for  “little-voiced  women.” 

Kitty  Hanson,  News,  for  hw 
expose  series,  “Conditions  in 
Nursing  Homes.” 

Klein  Editor  Again 

San  Diego 

Herbert  Klein  has  returned  to 
his  post  as  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  after  serv’ing  as 
press  secretary  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon  during  his  campaign  for 
governor  of  California.  Mr. 
Klein  also  had  served  as  Mr. 
Nixon’s  press  aide  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  and 
when  he  was  Vice  President 
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Stanley W  alkerLegend 
Ends  in  T exas  T r agedy 


Stanley  Walker,  who  gained 
national  fame  as  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
(1928-35)  and  enhanced  it  as  an 
author  of  books,  shot  and  killed 
himself  with  a  shotgun  Nov.  25 
at  his  home  at  Lampasas,  Texas. 

Mr.  Walker  was  scheduled  to 
drive  to  Houston  the  next  day 
to  undergo  surgery  for  throat 
cancer  Nov.  27.  He  had  been 
told  the  operation  would  entail 
the  removal  of  his  voice  box. 


Stanley  Walker 

The  lead  to  his  obituary  in  his 
beloved  former  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  read: 

Acid  and  Sentiment 

“Half  acid,  half  sentiment, 
Stanley  Walker  was  all  compe¬ 
tence  as  editor,  newsman  and 
match  player.  And  through 
several  breezy  books  on  the  New 
York  scene — ‘City  Editor,’  in 
1934  was  one  of  them — he  be¬ 
came  something  of  a  legend  in 
his  own  time  as  typical  city  edi¬ 
tor,  vcise  and  cynical,  knowing 
everything  and  everybody. 

“The  legend’s  image  of  typical 
city  editor  was  erroneous  be¬ 
cause,  like  any  other  men,  those 
editors  come  in  all  lengths, 
shapes  and  abilities.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  of  Mr.  Walker’s  26  years 
in  New  York  (a  few  months 
spent  in  Philadelphia  are  not 
counted),  the  juiciest  of  them 
probably  w'ere  the  seven  years 
(1928-1935)  in  w'hich  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  city  desk  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.” 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  native  of 
Texas  and  a  great  lover  of  the 
Lone  Star  State.  His  last  book, 
published  about  a  month  ago, 
was  entitled  “Texas.” 

He  attended  the  University 
of  Texas  and  married  Mary 
Louise  Sanderfer  in  1923.  She 
di^  in  1944.  They  had  two 
children,  Joan  and  James.  Mr. 


Walker  married  Ruth  Alden 
Howell  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
newspaperwoman,  in  1946. 

Stanley  Walker  began  his 
news  career  on  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American  and  then  was 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  until 
1919,  when  he  left  to  become  a 
rewrite  man  for  the  New  York 
Herald  and  two  years  later  was 
made  night  city  editor.  By  1928, 
at  the  age  of  29,  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Other  Services 

After  his  city  editorship  and 
the  writing  of  two  of  his  most 
popular  books — “The  Night  Club 
Era”  and  “Mrs.  Astor’s  Horse” 
— he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  for  a  year 
and  then  did  some  work  for  the 
New  York  American  and  the 
New  Yorker.  In  1939-40,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  but 
grew  tired  of  commuting  to  New 
York  to  see  his  friends.  He 
returned  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  wrote  editorials  for  several 
years. 

During  his  brief  tenure  as 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  Mr.  Walker  allowed 
his  imagination  to  run  rampant, 
introducing  his  personal  brand 
of  journalism  to  the  pages  of  the 
Curtis-Martin  paper. 

The  transplanted  Texan  who 
had  learned  to  love  the  New 
York  newspaper  scene,  showed 
his  disdain  for  staid  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  a  special  feature  pub¬ 
lished  every  Saturday. 

He  personally  wrote  and 
edited  a  satire  of  the  front  page 
of  the  competing  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  under  the  fictitious  logo¬ 
type,  “The  Evening  Bull,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Ledger’s  Saturday 
editions.  Under  the  mock-old 
English  nameplate  was  emblaz¬ 
oned  the  slogan,  “In  Philadel¬ 
phia,  nearly  everybody  throws 
the  bull.”  'The  nearly  full-page 
feature  caricatured  and  lam¬ 
pooned  Philadelphia’s  institu¬ 
tions  and  features,  in  Walker’s 
vitriolic  prose. 

He  is  more  remembered  for 
his  eccentricities  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  however,  than  his  editing. 
He  could  be  found  in  a  dice 
game  at  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club  almost  any  evening  between 
midnight  and  four  a.m. 

In  a  special  Automobile  Show 
issue  published  by  the  Ledger, 
Walker  openly  admitted  in  a  by- 
lined  piece  that  he  wouldn’t  own 
a  car,  and  much  preferred  taxi¬ 
cabs.  This  bit  of  editor’s  privi¬ 


lege  cost  the  Ledger  most  of  its 
automotive  linage. 

Hard  Worker 

Like  his  friend.  Gene  Fowler, 
he  was  widely  known  among 
newspapermen  for  his  convivial¬ 
ity  and  after-hours  dissertations 
in  bars.  But  he  was  also  known 
as  a  man  who  spent  about  15 
hours  a  day  at  work  and  slept 
only  five  hours  a  night.  He 
demanded  and  got  sharp  writing 
from  a  sharp  staff.  He  was  much 
more  interested  in  human  inter¬ 
est  drama  than  in  routine 
reports. 

In  this  connection  the  Herald- 
Tribune  obituary  reported: 

“Mr.  Walker,  it  was  said, 
tolerated  the  daily  news  events 
which  had  to  be  covered  but  his 
heart  and  interest  were  in  fea¬ 
ture  stories  which  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  his  reporters.  He 
liked  a  piece  about  an  off-beat 
character  on  the  Bowery  or  the 
street  car  conductor  who  was  a 
Latin  scholar  much  better  than, 
say,  the  annual  city  budget  or  a 
speech  by  the  Governor.” 

Deep  In  the  Heart 

In  1936,  after  26  years  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Walker  returned  to 
the  little  town  of  his  birth  at 
Lampasas  in  central  Texas,  and 
settled  on  a  ranch,  “Black  Sheep 
Retreat.”  But  he  kept  on  writing 
books,  book  reviews  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  in  the  cabin  he 
turned  into  his  library. 

On  the  Monday  Wore  his 
death,  he  wrote  a  note  to  Belle 
Rosenbaum,  associate  book  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Herald  Tribune  and  a 
devoted  friend  for  the  last  30 
years,  that  for  some  time  he  had 
“a  red  hot  fishhook”  in  his 
throat.  Under  the  signature  was 
the  legend:  “The  Sweet  Singer 
of  Hummingbird  Mesa.”  His 
last  published  article  was  a  re¬ 
port  on  his  visit  to  Los  Alamos, 
N.  M.,  in  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  of  Nov.  25. 

• 

Name  Russ  Stewart 
Paper  Firm  Cliief 

Russ  Stewart,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  newsj^per  di¬ 
vision  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc., 
has  been  elected  board  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Manistique  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises. 

Mr.  Stewart  replaces  W.  C. 
Munnecke,  who  will  continue  on 
Manistique’s  board  of  directors. 
Mr.  Munnecke  is  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper  division,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  the  Sun-Times. 

B.  J.  Nelson,  newsprint  de¬ 
velopment  direcW,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  International  Cellu¬ 
lose  Corp.,  a  waste  paper  firm. 


Two- Week 
Seminar  at  API 
For  City  Editors 

The  American  Press  Institute, 
at  Columbia  University,  began 
its  seventeenth  year  Nov.  26 
with  a  two-week  City  Editors 
Seminar  which  is  attended 
by  selected  representatives  of 
city  desks  of  30  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

The  members  are: 

Lloyd  G.  Baker,  Victoria  (B.C.)  Daily 
T  imes. 

Edward  D.  Bell,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gmette. 

Frederick  H.  Bradford,  KalamaMOO 
(Mich.)  Gaiette. 

John  J.  Crowley,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

Robert  W.  Dodson,  Portsmouh  (Va.), 
Ledger-Star. 

Richard  E.  Dougherty,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Carl  Fiedler,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press. 

Hugh  Harelson,  Arisona  Republic, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Kenneth  W.  Heinrich,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Nncs. 

Graham  V.  Justus,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald. 

Mrs.  Kay  C.  Kuhns,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

Roland  L.  Martin,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal. 

James  J.  Moran,  Record.  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

Bradford  Parker,  Monterey  (Caiif.) 
Peninsula  Herald. 

Miles  F.  Porter  III,  Pueblo  (Cota) 
Chieftain. 

Douglas  B.  O’Connell,  Winchester 
(Va.)  Evening  Star. 

Keith  V.  Otteson,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune. 

Seymour  E.  Raiz,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press. 

Franklin  H.  Reed,  Houston  (Texas) 

Post. 

David  B.  Robertson,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star. 

William  E.  Rone  Jr.,  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State. 

Alex  S.  Rozsa  Jr.,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call. 

Dean  H.  Schoelkopf,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune 

Donald  W.  Scott,  Camden  (N.J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post. 

Stanley  E.  Silvemail,  Amsterdam 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Recorder. 

Edward  W.  Swain,  Richmond  (Va.) 
T  imes-Dispatch. 

Richai^  Q.  Vawter,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

Donald  E.  Whelan,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 

Stanley  A,  Williams.  Edmonton  (Al¬ 
berta)  Journal. 


Advertising  Man 
Named  Editor’s  Aide 

In  a  newly  created  position  at 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
Arthur  Diedrick  will  be  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  editor.  He  was  account 
executive  on  the  Journal  (Curtis 
Publishing  Co.)  when  he  was  at 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  advertising  agency. 


Farm  Editor  Cited 

Chicago 

Glenn  Cunningham  of  the 
Iowa  Farm  and  Home  Register, 
Des  Moines,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Farm 
Editors  Association  here  Nov. 
25.  He  also  received  the  group’s 
Farm  Editor  of  the  Year  Award. 
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SOCIAL  COURSE — Pictured  at  a  reception  given  by  David  Lindsay 
Jr.  of  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  for  trustees  and  friends  of  New 
College:  Left  to  right — Karl  A.  Bicliel,  former  president  of  United 
Press;  Mrs.  Emmet  Addy;  and  Dr,  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  of  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  who  is  permanent  honorary  chairman  of  the  college  board. 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


The  conflicting  interests  of 
journalism  and  of  Government 
do  pose  occasional  knotty  prob¬ 
lems.  If  Government  feels  that 
leaks  are  placing  security  in 
jeopardy,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Gov^emment  to  stop  the  leaks. 
But  to  newspapermen  who  have 
been  around  Washington  for  a 
long  time,  this  administration’s 
concern  over  leaks  seems  not 
only  exaggerated  but  even 
naive.  Granting  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon 
cannot  have  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  they  employ  leaking 
their  versions  of  Government 
policy  to  the  press,  and  thus  con¬ 
fusing  the  public  as  to  what  the 
Government  is  doing,  the  fact 
is  that  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  do  not  do  any  such  thing. 
Nor  does  a  rather  knowledge¬ 
able  and  sophisticated  press 
corps  in  Washington  swallow 
everything  its  members  are  told. 
And  while  the  press  is  accused 
from  time  to  time  of  violating 
security,  such  accusations  rarely 
stand  up  under  any  careful 
appraisal  of  the  actual  facts 
involved. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  Sylvester  may 
put  the  fear  of  God  in  their 
associates,  assign  intelligence 
people  to  tail  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  around  the  Pentagon 
and  And  out  who  talks  to  whom, 
and  stop  all  the  leaks.  And  in 
stopping  all  the  leaks,  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so,  Messrs.  Me 
Namara  and  Sylvester  are 
going  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
discovering  the  existence  of 
significant  opinions  and  cur¬ 
rents  of  thought  in  their  own 
huge  baliwick  that  often  be¬ 
come  evident  when  discovered  by 
a  reporter. 

That  advantage  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  long  run  than  the 
occasional  disadvantage  of  read¬ 
ing  in  the  papers  something 
they  don’t  think  the  papers 
should  have  printed  —  in  the 
public  interest. 

*  *  * 

That  concludes  Mr.  McKel- 
way’s  text. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  we 
would  like  to  reprint  here  part 
of  the  E&P  story  of  Oct.  13 
containing  our  questions  and 
Mr.  Snyder’s  replies  on  certain 
aspects  of  his  advisory  panel 
proposal : 

“4.  Do  you  propose  that  the 
panel  would  not  only  be  advisory 
to  government  officials  on  in¬ 
formation  problems  but  would 
also  be  advisory  to  the  press? 
If  so,  how  would  the  panel  com¬ 
municate  with  the  press  about 
specific  information  problems  in 
a  security  area? 
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“A,  I  would  think  that  the 
panel  would  be  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  advising  govern¬ 
ment  oflScials.  However,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  my  letter,  I  suggested 
that  individual  newsmen  or  or¬ 
ganizations  might  use  the  panel 
as  a  channel  through  which  to 
appeal  government  rulings 
denying  them  information.  I 
would  think  that  the  panel 
would  have  a  knowledgeable 
secretary  who  would  maintain 
liaison  with  the  principal  gov¬ 
ernment  press  officers  and  would 
deal  in  an  appropriate  manner 
with  media  complaints  about 
the  handling  of  security  matters 
and  other  information.  It  would 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  press  officers  to  re¬ 
spond  to  media  queries;  this 
function  would  not  be  taken 
over  by  the  panel. 

“5.  Since  panel  members  could 
not  speak  for  the  press  at  large 
or  commit  it  to  any  particular 
course  of  action  on  government 
information,  what  would  be  the 
principal  contribution  of  the 
panel? 

“A.  The  principal  contribution 
of  the  panel  would  be  to  advise 
the  President,  the  Security 
Council  and  others — with  com¬ 
plete  objectivity  and  freedom 
from  political  obligation — con¬ 
cerning  the  public  disclosure  of 
information  on  our  military 
plans  and  programs  and  cold 
war  undertakings  and  of  enemy 
activities.  On  the  basis  of  the 
classified  information  they 
would  receive  and  their  superior 
knowledge  of  the  potential  of 
the  nation’s  communications  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  panel  members  con¬ 
ceivably  would  be  in  a  position 
to  give  invaluable  guidance. 

“6.  Is  there  any  danger  that 
members  of  the  panel  might  lay 
themselves  open  to  a  charge  of 


helping  government  to  “man¬ 
age  the  news”? 

“A.  This  depends  on  the  cali¬ 
ber  of  the  people  appointed  to 
the  panel.  Good  newsmen  in 
government,  whether  federal, 
state  or  local,  generally  make 
a  contribution  to  the  free  flow 
of  news;  they  do  not  diminish 
it.” 

• 

Secret  Service  Agents 
Not  to  Seize  Pictures 

Washington, 

To  avoid  recurrence  of  an 
incident  at  National  Airport 
last  Oct.  9,  Secret  Service  Chief 
James  Rowley  has  reminded 
agents  guarding  the  President 
and  his  family  that  they  are  not 
to  confiscate  films  from  press 
photographers. 

Compliance  with  an  agent’s 
request  for  film  is  voluntary 
and  requests  for  cameras  are 
never  made,  a  Treasury  official 
told  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  who  had 
complained  about  the  seizure  of 
films  and  arrest  of  Roddey 
Mims  of  UPI  while  photograph¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Kennedy  at  the  air¬ 
port.  The  White  House  returned 
the  film  and  Mr.  Mims  was 
released.  He  said  he  had  inad¬ 
vertently  gone  into  an  area 
from  which  the  press  was  re¬ 
stricted. 

• 

Whitney  Sells  Station 

Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

The  Mount  Kisco  Patent- 
Trader,  a  17,000-circulation 
twice-weekly  newspaper  here, 
has  purchased  radio  station 
WVIP  from  VIP  Radio  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Whitney  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  WVIP,  a  25,000- 
watt  station,  was  one  of  four 
stations  in  “the  Herald  Tribune 
Radio  Network.” 


Alabama 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


communications  stop  on  election 
day  .  .  .  The  obvious  aim  ...  for 
this  statute  is  to  restrain  candi¬ 
dates  and  their  supporters  from 
soliciting  votes  and  election¬ 
eering  at  polling  places.” 

Earlier,  Solicitor  Perrj-  de¬ 
nied  a  request  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
that  the  charge  be  dismissed. 

The  request  came  from  Lee 
Hills,  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  president  of  the  ASNE, 
and  John  Colburn  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
chairman  of  the  ASNE  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee. 

They  pointed  out: 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  Ala¬ 
bama  has  already  spoken  on  ‘the 
undoubted  rights  of  the  press” 
to  “advocate  a  change  in  gov¬ 
ernment  by  peaceful  means”  and 
the  right  of  the  press  to  “at  all 
times  to  place  before  its  readers 
in  printed  form  the  current  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  day.” 

Mr.  Perry  replied: 

“Your  request  that  the  case 
be  dismissed  before  and  without 
trial  would  seem  to  be  an  un¬ 
democratic  process  where  all 
parties  would  not  have  the  right 
of  speedy  public  hearing  and 
trial  ...  I  believe  you  must 
agree  a  hearing  in  court  would 
be  more  in  keeping  with  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  than  a 
dismissal  prior  to  such  hearing 
on  account  of  the  request  made 
by  you.” 


FBI  Questions 
Newsmen  on  Riot 

Meridian,  Miss. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  has  been  questioning 
newsmen  throughout  Missis¬ 
sippi  who  witnessed  the  Sept.  30 
riot  on  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  campus. 

Most  of  the  questioning  cen¬ 
tered  around  what  the  newsmen 
witnessed  during  the  Sunday 
night  rioting,  as  well  as  events 
leading  up  to  it.  Specifically, 
questions  were  asked  regarding 
conduct  of  the  federal  marshals, 
students,  non-students  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Highway  Patrolmen. 

Among  those  questioned  were 
Meridian  Star  staff  writers  Toro 
Gregory  and  Stanley  Dearman, 
Star  Managing  Editor  Kenneth 
L.  Dixon,  A.  G.  (Aggie)  Weems 
who  covered  for  radio  station 
WOKK  and  Gary  Smith  of 
WOKK.  Mr.  Dearman  was  on 
the  Ole  Miss  campus  from  Sept. 
26  through  Oct.  2  to  cover  the 
James  Meredith  story. 
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Yes,  there  is  news  at  the 
Council — news  of  vital  import  to 
everyone  in  the  free  world.  A 
vernacular  liturgy  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  take  over  the  Orth¬ 
odox  churches  and  make  further 
inroads  upon  Catholicism  in 
Hungary  and  Poland.  African 
bishops  are  clamoring  for  native 
languages  and  even  tribal 
dances  in  the  Mass  and  warn 
that  unless  Catholicism  loses  its 
European  identification,  Islam 
will  triumph  in  the  once  “Dark 
Continent.” 

Each  session,  or  “general  con¬ 
gregation”  of  the  Council,  opens 
with  Mass  said  at  a  small  altar 
in  St.  Peter’s  Basilica,  facing 
most  of  the  Council’s  bishops, 
cardinals,  abbots,  et  al.  Not 
until  the  20th  plenary  session  on 
Nov.  16  was  Msgr.  James  Tucek, 
head  of  the  Rome  bureau  of 
NCWC,  serving  over  100  U.S. 
Catholic  newspapers,  admitted. 
On  Nov.  16,  I  was  the  first  gior- 
naluita  to  successfully  run  the 
Vatican  press  blockade. 

To  use  a  football  phrase,  I 
had  superb  blocking  from  Card¬ 
inal  Gregory  Agagianian  who 
was  Armenian  Patriarch  until 
named  Prefect  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Faith.  On  Nov.  11, 
I  had  interviewed  the  Cardinal 
at  the  Armenian  Pontifical  Col¬ 
lege  and  obtained  pictures  of 
him  with  his  protege,  Michael 
Mangoian,  17,  of  Lakewood, 
California.  Cardinal  Agagianian 
promi.sed  to  use  every  effort  to 
get  me  admitted  to  the  Council 
Mass  at  which  his  protege  was 
to  be  one  of  the  four  servers.  So 
it  was  that,  flanked  by  a  dozen 
seminarians  and  fast  talking 
Father  Joseph,  choir  director,  I 
was  whisked  through  three 
cordons  of  Swiss  guards  and 
Vatican  plainclothes  operatives. 
We  passed  through  the  sacristy 
door  of  St.  Peter’s.  At  last,  I 
in!  I  settled  myself  incon¬ 
spicuously  on  a  bench  in  the 
back  row  of  the  Armenian  choir, 
getting  up  only  to  make  sure 
that  “for  the  record”  my  face 
would  appear  in  the  oflicial 
Vatican  photograph. 

Dn  Alternate  Days 

Stnmpa  Estera  (the  Press 
Club  of  Italy)  buzz^  with  in- 
dignai  ion,  and  again  on  Nov.  18 
when  not  only  I,  but  Mrs.  Brin- 
del,  rode  in  a  Vatican  bus  with 
the  Armenian  choir  to  the  chapel 
of  th(?  Vatican  Radio  Station 
which  broadcast  a  Pontifical 
High  Mass  in  the  Armenian 
«ite^  Nevertheless,  as  of  Nov. 
*3,  tiio  Vatican  “press  office” 
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had  made  only  one  concession — 
admission  of  Msgr.  Tucek  to  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Council,  and  then 
only  on  alternate  days. 

Considering  the  deluge  of 
advance  ballyhoo  in  the  secular 
and  religious  press,  one  seeks  in 
vain  at  Stampa  Estera  or  the 
Council  press  headquarters  for 
well  known  Catholic  writers  and 
the  question  often  asked  is, 
“Where  is  the  first  team?” 

The  enormous  task  of  cover¬ 
ing  for  U.S.  Catholic  publica¬ 
tions  with  a  claimed  circulation 
of  over  22  million  has  fallen 
upon  Msgr.  James  Tucek  with 
two  experienced  men,  James 
O’Neill  and  Patrick  Riley,  and 
two  women,  Mrs.  Linda  Graham 
and  Mrs.  Fernanda  Rutland. 
They  have  a  small  office  at  Via 
di  Propaganda,  27,  with  one 
telephone. 

The  Monsignor  dashes  daily 
on  a  motor  scooter  through 
Rome’s  unregulated  traffic.  As  a 
priest  he  must  say  his  daily 
Mass  and  read  his  “office”  (at 
least  three  hours) ;  then  he  is 
director  of  the  “English  lan¬ 
guage”  section  of  the  Vatican 
press  office.  Finally  come  the 
“visiting  firemen” — the  gpomal- 
istas  with  gripes — “where  are 
my  credentials”  etc.  etc.  etc.  In 
an  interview  in  the  Rome  Daily 
American  (Nov.  13)  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “none  of  my  troubles 
originate  with  journalists.  They 
know  their  jobs  and  know  what 
to  do.”  Understandably,  he  re¬ 
frains  from  elaborating  on  what 
his  troubles  are. 

Worthless  ‘Permessos’ 

In  none  of  the  published  criti¬ 
cism  of  Council  “press  rela¬ 
tions”  seen  in  Rome  does  one 
find  any  mention  of  M.sgr.  Per- 
icle  Felici,  “Segreteria  Gener- 
ale,”  yet  his  signature  appears 
on  the  blue  leather  “permessos” 
which  all  of  us  have  found 
w'orthless,  except  as  a  souvenir 
— one  can’t  even  buy  tax  free 
Vatican  cigarettes.  All  the 
shooting  is  at  Msgr.  Fausto 
Vallainc,  who  was  editor  of  a 
Catholic  newspaper  in  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Aosta  in  Northern  Italy, 
where  the  language  is  French. 

Based  upon  an  Oct.  10  list, 
less  than  one  fifth  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  correspondents  (in¬ 
cluding  photographers)  were 
from  “English  speaking”  coun¬ 
tries.  At  the  one  Papal  press 
audience  of  Oct.  13,  Reuters  re- 
poided:  “The  correspondent  of 
the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
had  a  special  place  of  honor, 
together  with  a  few  other  jour¬ 
nalists  on  a  podium  near  the 
Pope’s  red  and  golden  throne.” 
Early  in  Novemter,  four  more 
Soviet  correspondents  joined 
their  Tass  conferes  in  Rome  and 
applied  for  Council  credentials. 
Two  represented  the  news 
agency,  Novosti,  one  the  review. 


Literatumaya  Gazeta,  and  the 
fourth.  Science  and  Religion. 

American  Style 

One  newspaper  which  can 
take  pride  in  its  Council  cover¬ 
age  is  the  Rome  Daily  American, 
“the  English  language  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Middle  East”  —  70  lire  (12 
cents)  per  copy  —  over  25,000 
readers.  The  executive  editor, 
Ed  Hill,  is  an  old  Scripps-How- 
ard  executive,  and  his  tabloid 
shows  it  —  smash  headlines, 
short  sentences,  pungent  edi¬ 
torials.  EVery  'Tuesday,  the 
RDA  has  a  Council  “roundup” 
— usually  four  pages — the  best 
of  AP,  Reuters,  its  own  staff  and 
one  or  more  of  Father  Wiltgen’s 
“handouts.”  The  American 
boldly  headlined  Oct.  23: 
COUNCIL  HARD  ON  POOR 
CLERGY,  and  quoted  a  Ger¬ 
man  bishop’s  estimate  of  the 
Council’s  cost  to  Dec.  8  as  $2.5 
million  “based  on  a  daily  ex¬ 
pense  of  five  dollars  for  food  and 
lodging.”  Probably  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek.  Hill  on  Oct. 
30 — on  the  same  page,  splashed 
these  3  column  headlines: 
BISHOPS  WANT  MORE 
FREEDOM  and  COUNCIL 
FATHER  ASSERTS 
‘THERE’S  NO  PLACE  FOR 
FREEDOM.’ 

Could  this  Council  press 
snafu  have  been  averted?  Few 
at  the  Vatican  ever  have  been 
outside  Italy,  and  the  Curia  is 
dominated  by  Italians,  who  even 
at  the  top  levels,  have  little  con¬ 
cept  of  “public  relations.”  Not 
one  Rome  hotel  has  a  “press 
room”  or  a  publicity  man — or 
woman.  In  some,  a  giornalista  is 
about  as  welcome  as  a  New  York 
reporter  in  Mississippi. 

But  Rome  has  more  Coca  Cola 
signs,  many  with  clocks,  than 
San  Francisco.  Think  what  Jim 
Farley,  America’s  best  known 
Catholic  layman,  could  have 
done  for  the  Vatican  Council ! 

• 

Guild  Pacts  Settled, 

Craft  Deadline  Near 

Revisions  of  Guild  contracts 
were  settled  this  week  with  six 
of  New  York’s  seven  major 
dailies.  One  issue,  sick  leave, 
was  holding  up  agreement  at  the 
New  York  Post. 

The  Post  management  was 
seeking  to  obtain  a  modification 
of  its  unlimited  sick  leave  clause 
to  conform  with  standard  clauses 
on  other  newspapers. 

The  wage  pattern  in  settle¬ 
ments  was  along  the  lines  of  the 
$8  increase — over  two  years — 
in  the  New  York  News  contract. 

Negotiations  between  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New 
York,  covering  nine  newspapers, 
and  several  of  the  craft  unions 
were  reaching  the  Dec.  7  dead¬ 
line  with  a  threat  of  strike. 


Chicago  Defender 
Must  Re-hire  58 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  ordered  reinstate¬ 
ment  to  their  jobs  of  58  persons 
who  went  on  strike  from  the 
Chicago  Defender  on  April  16, 
1961. 

A  decision  handed  down  this 
week  found  that  the  Robert  S. 
Abbott  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Negro  daily, 
violated  three  sections  of  the 
Taft  -  Hartley  law,  affecting 
members  of  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  strike,  the  board  said, 
developed  from  the  employer’s 
refusal  to  bargain  with  the 
Guild. 

Going  beyond  the  ruling  of 
the  trial  examiner,  the  board 
declared  the  publisher’s  con¬ 
tracting  for  work  outside  the 
mechanical  department  was  ille¬ 
gal,  as  was  his  refusal  to  take 
back  all  of  the  strikers  upon 
their  unconditional  offer  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  on  April  24, 1961. 

The  examiner  had  held  that 
the  publisher  could  reemploy  a 
selected  number  of  the  strikers. 
The  board  upset  this  finding 
with  the  declaration  that  the 
law  intends  to  protect  an  entire 
group  not  only  at  the  time  of 
striking  but  at  its  conclusion, 
particularly  if  it’s  a  losing 
strike. 

The  board’s  decision  contained 
a  list  of  names  of  the  58  em¬ 
ployes  to  be  reinstated,  with 
back  pay,  plus  interest  at  6 
percent,  less  earnings  during 
the  strike  period.  If  necessary, 
persons  hired  as  replacements 
for  strikers  are  to  be  dismissed. 
• 

Roy  Dursline,  “D” 

In  BBD&O,  Dies  at  75 

Roy  Sarles  Durstine,  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  own  advertising 
agency  since  1939,  and  for  some 
years  previous  the  “D”  in  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
Inc.,  died  Nov.  28.  He  was  75. 

He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1908 
and  became  a  reporter  with  the 
New  York  Sun.  He  left  the 
newspaper  in  1912  to  handle 
publicity  for  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Bull  Moose  campaign. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Durstine  joined 
with  Bruce  Barton  and  Alex  F. 
Osborn  to  form  Barton,  Dur¬ 
stine  &  Osborn.  BD&O  became 
BBD&O  through  merger  with 
the  George  Batten  Company. 
Mr.  Durstine  was  president  of 
BBD&O  until  1939  when  he  left 
to  form  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  senior  consultant  to  the 
New  York  agency  of  Byrde, 
Richard  &  Pound. 
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DATELINE  DANGER 


War  Reporter  Longs 
For  ‘Winning  Side’ 

By  Erika  V.  Bekey 


When  a  reporter  is  called  “a  Russians  at  the  border  and  she 
special  correspondent  to  the  was  imprisoned, 
bayonet  borders  of  the  world,”  She  contemplated  life  for  38 
the  fact  that  we  are  involved  in  days  in  a  solitary  cell  in  Buda- 
a  rather  HOT  ‘‘cold  war”  is  a  pest’s  infamous  Fo  Street 
grrim  reality.  One  such  reporter  Prison.  On  the  50th  day  of  her 
who  reports  to  the  world  from  arrest,  she  was  given  a  lawyer 
the  battle  fronts  of  Communism  with  whom  she  barely  was 
is  Dickey  Chapelle.  able  to  speak,  but  fortunately 

Dickey  Chapelle  is  a  combat  two  days  later,  after  her  trial, 
correspondent,  who  got  her  first  she  was  released  and  expelled 
war  zone  experiences  in  the  “forever”  from  Hungary. 

Pacific  during  World  War  II.  After  such  an  experience  most 
She  covered  the  war  as  she  saw  people  would  quickly  retire  from 
it  through  the  lens  of  her  camera  the  field  of  war  correspondents ; 
on  the  bloody  beaches  of  Oki-  not  so  Dickey  Chapelle.  Dickey 
nawa  and  I  wo  Jima.  had  no  sooner  regained  her 

Since  then,  her  assignments  health  than  she  donned  combat 
have  carried  her  around  the  boots  and  headed  out  to  cover 
globe  to  cover  wars,  both  big  war  number  four, 
and  little. 

When  asked  what  she  thought  ‘Kidnapped  m  Algeria 

of  her  job,  Dickey  replied:  “In  it  had  all  been  secretly 
the  past  eight  years,  I’ve  cov-  planned  with  the  greatest  skill 
ered  eight  wars.  In  each  one  the  and  daring,  but  still  it  nearly 
Communists  have  won.  I’d  cer-  had  its  disastrous  results.  War 
tainly  like  to  cover  a  war  where  No.  4  was  in  Algeria.  Dickey 
I’m  reporting  for  the  winning  and  the  FLN  had  arranged  a 

kidnapping.  The  one  to  be  kid¬ 
napped,  the  fearless  Mrs.  Cha¬ 
pelle. 


Eight  in  a  Row 

Where  were  these  eight  wars  Dickey  was  to  be  taken  from  standing  reporting,  Dickey  was 

that  Dickey  Chapelle  has  helped  a  Madrid  Hotel  at  a  set  time  ^he  recinient  of  the’  1962  Georoe 

to  record?  The  first  were  Korea  and  taken  into  Algeria.  All  the  Award  by  the 

and  Formosa  —  simply  “police  FLN  were  told  was  that  they 
actions,”  where  the  Free  World  were  to  pick  up  an  American 
faced  the  Communists,  fought  woman  reporter  at  a  set  time 

them,  and  although  we  did  not  and  place.  At  the  time  the  plans 

really  lose,  we  most  certainly  were  made,  the  chances  of 
did  not  win.  another  American  woman  re- 

It  was  into  Korea  that  Dickey  porter  l»ing  on  the  scene 
made  her  first  combat  parachute  seemed  mighty  slim.  As  it  turned 
jump  out,  a  fashion  reporter  from  a 

She  wrote  and  photographed  ^^s  at  the  hotel 

and  moved  on  to  the  next  war,  ^ime  Fortunately  for  her, 

not  realizing  that  this  time  her  ®  reno  . 

report  would  recall,  from  per-  Algerian  desert,  Dickey 

sonal  experiences,  what  it  was  lived  with  the  rebel  battalion,  in  supporter,  and  was  killed  shortly  Since  the  constitutional  refer 
like  to  be  on  the  “winning  side.”  a  grim  civil  war.  afterward  in  an  automobile  ac-  endum  (Oct.  28)  France  has 

Here  report,  was  a  commentary  From  Algeria,  she  moved  on  cident.  His  empire  seemed  balloted  (Nov.  18  and  25)  for 
on  her  52  days  in  a  Hungarian  to  Lebanon  to  cover  an  “almost  finished.  the  new  National  Assembly, 

prison,  where  she  was  held  as  a  shooting  war.”  On  the  evening  of  his  funeral.  The  nation,  in  giving  “Le 

spy-  Next,  on  a  complicated  mis-  when  the  staff  came  in  to  work.  Grand  Charles’  ”  candidates  its 

It  all  started  during  the  sion,  Dickey  found  herself  deep  they  found  his  widow  Evelyne  votes,  has  given  him  a  vote  of 
bloody  uprising  in  Hungary  in  in  the  Sierra  Maestre  mountains  — who  heretofore  had  not  oc-  confidence.  But  through  the 
1956.  Dickey  was  on  assign-  of  Cuba  and  the  camp  of  Fidel  cupied  herself  with  the  Depeche  Depeche  area,  Evelyne  Baylet’s 
ment  in  Austria  and  also  was  Castro.  At  least,  she  thought,  — on  hand  to  make  a  statement,  readers  have  continued  to  say 
serving  as  a  representative  of  she  had  covered  one  war  on  the  The  fragile  former  professor  “No”,  and  in  one  particular 
the  International  Rescue  Com-  side  of  Right.  Unfortunately,  of  Latin  and  Greek  announced  instance  have  given  her  the 
mittee.  On  a  mission  of  mercy,  time  and  terror  showed  how  she  herself  would  assume  direc-  satisfaction  of  seeing  de  Gaulle’s 
Dickey  and  two  Hungarian  Free-  wrong  a  first  impression  can  be.  tion.  Speaking  of  the  plebiscite  candidate,  the  same  man  who 
dom  Fighters  attempted  to  carry  r  u  v  which  90  per  cent  of  the  had  defeated  her  late  husband 

a  supply  of  penicillin  into  Cuba  to  Vietnam  French  nation  had  granted  de  in  1958,  widely  outdistanced  by 

Hungary.  all  of  a  sudden  the  war  Gaulle  power  just  over  a  week  her  paper’s  candidate. 

Somehow,  in  the  dark,  snow  in  Cuba  was  yesterday’s  war  earlier,  she  summed  up  curtly  La  Depeche  du  Midi  and  the 
covered  fields,  Dickey  and  one  and  the  new  ones  were  being  the  attitude  the  Depeche  was  to  “last  of  the  Toulouse  heretics 
of  her  guides  lost  their  way.  fought  in  South  Vietnam  and  assume:  “Of  course,  de  Gaulle  will  continue  to  preach  in  the 
They  were  captured  by  the  Laos.  So,  again  into  the  jungles,  must  go.”  wilderness. 
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de  Gaulle^s  Foe 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


MEDALIST — Frank  FItkor,  vicepresident  of  Syracute  Un!ver«ify,  presents 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  in  Journalism  to  Bernard  Kilgore, 
president  of  Dow,  Jones  Co.  (Wall  Street  Journal  and  National  Ob* 
server).  At  the  left  is  Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  of  the  Syracuse  U.  School 
of  Journalism  and  at  the  right  is  E.  A.  O'Hara,  retired  publisher  of 
the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  who  is  chairman  of  the  school's  Advisory 
Council. 


Long  Island 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


that  worked  for  Reuters  in  the 
Middle  East. 

It  came  as  something  of  a 
;  shock  to  him  when  he  found  that 
j  the  Long  Island  school  district 
!  where  he  settled  had  turned 
[  down — not  once  but  six  times — 
an  urgently-needed  appropria¬ 
tion  for  classrooms,  and  that  it 
had  no  public  library. 

“Apparently,”  he  said  tight- 
lipped,  “it’s  more  important  on 
1  Long  Island  to  have  wall  to  wall 
carpeting  .  .  .  than  to  spend  a 

[few  dollars  for  a  library  or  for 
your  child’s  education.” 

His  criticism  ran  the  gamut 
of  life  here — from  its  “shock¬ 
ing  conformity”  to  the  sloppy 
way  women  dress  and  “those 
curlers  in  their  hair!”;  from 
blaring  stereo  as  a  “status 
symbol”  to  lack  of  courtesy  to 
difficult  commuting. 

Much  that  he  said  was  re¬ 
peated  by  the  others  we  inter¬ 
viewed.  Lack  of  courtesy,  poor 
commuting,  and  CURLERS  were 
among  the  complaints  again  and 
again,  with  no  prompting  on  our 
part. 

Karel  Kymcl,  a  Czech  Com¬ 
munist  living  in  Whitestone  who 
works  for  Radio  Prague,  added 
some  other  points,  such  as  high 
rents,  boring  food  and  dirty 
subways. 

Most  unusual  of  his  com¬ 
plaints  was  that  Long  Island  is 
“too  quiet.”  Seems  the  low-flying 
planes  which  raise  havoc  with 
many  of  our  interviewees’  nerves 
are  soothing  music  to  him,  used 
as  he  is  to  noisy  Prague. 

Alisan  Dobra  of  Turkey,  who 
has  lived  in  Jackson  Heights  off 
and  on  since  1953  and  is  a  cor- 
^  respondent  for  the  Turkish  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency,  finds  Long 
I  Islanders  spoiled  by  an  “abund¬ 
ance  of  everything”  and  warned 
against  the  lack  of  discipline  in 
our  schools. 

Lack  of  Courtesy 

Gi!l>ert  Carter,  who  became 
internationally  known  in  his  28 
years  with  the  London  Daily 
Hernld  and  is  now  director  of 
public  relations  in  the  U.S.  for 
j  BOAC,  found  some  nice  things 
to  say  about  Long  Island  and 
i  his  Forest  Hills  apartment. 

But  he  also  turned  thumbs 
dowr.  on  the  curler  situation, 
dirty  subways  and  dirty  streets, 
lack  of  courtesy,  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  too  little  individual 
attention  in  the  schools. 

Japanese  newsman  Daisuki 
Yamanchi  of  the  Mainichi  news- 
I  paper  chain,  now  living  in  Flush¬ 
ing,  warned  Long  Islanders  that 
their  island  will  get  overcrowded 
it  they  don’t  “plan.” 
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Poor  service  in  Long  Island 
stores,  low-flying  planes — and  a 
complete  lack  of  hot  springs — 
were  among  his  criticisms. 

Austria’s  Dr.  Joseph  Von 
Bradish,  who  has  lived  in 
Island  Park  since  1947 — com¬ 
muting  to  Austria  30  times  in 
the  interim  —  emphasized  the 
friendliness  of  Long  Islanders 
but  was  unhappy  with  their 
over-emphasis  on  youth,  beauty 
and  looks  and  too  little  respect 
for  old  age.  High  taxes  and  low- 
flying  planes  bothered  him  too. 

Dr.  Von  Bradish  is — unbeliev¬ 
ably — 79,  a  correspondent  for  the 
Neuheiten  Pressedienst  in  Vien¬ 
na.  He  was  professor  of  German 
at  City  College  for  28  years  as 
well  as  author  of  interpretive 
works  on  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Readers  responded  to  the 
series  with  vehemence  and  con- 
donement  and  the  Press,  editori¬ 
alizing,  alluded  to  Robert  Bums’ 
poem  (0  wad  some  power  the 
gifte  gie  us)  in  saying,  “We 
should  not  resent  honest  criti¬ 
cism;  after  all,  it  might  from 
many  a  blunder  free  us.” 


IT'S  FUN  —  Dennis  Wittmen  re¬ 
ceives  from  Vice  President  John¬ 
son  the  AMF-Natlonal  Recreation 
Association  Journalism  Award  of 
$1,000  for  his  series  of  stories 
about  community  recreation  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal-News.  Young  WIttman  Is  a 
sophomore  at  Northwestern. 
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Cleveland  Paper’s 
Staff  Is  Realigned 

Cleveland 

Promotions  and  new  assign¬ 
ments  for  members  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  staff  included: 

David  I.  Rimmel,  from  make¬ 
up  chief  to  assistant  night  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Lewis  B.  Edwards,  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  to  night  edi¬ 
tor. 

Thomas  R.  Guthrie,  from 
makeup  editor  to  news  ^itor,  a 
new  position. 

Vernon  Havener,  from  chief 
of  copy  desk  to  assistant  news 
editor. 

Alan  Moyer,  from  copy  desk 
to  makeup. 

Stephen  A.  Blossom,  from 
copy  editor  in  the  Sunday  de¬ 
partment  to  marine  editor. 

Helen  Borsick,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  magazine,  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  of  art  editor  and 
critic. 

Pat  Garling,  from  marine  edi¬ 
tor  to  city  staff. 

Paul.  B.  Metzler,  from  art 
critic  to  business  and  financial 
department. 

Robert  C.  O’Malley,  from 
night  copy  desk  to  copy  editor 
in  Sunday  and  feature  depart¬ 
ment. 

John  Henahan,  from  sports 
department  to  copy  editor  in 
Sunday  and  feature  department. 

Ted  Princiotto — from  general 
reporting  to  city  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  James  W.  Collins,  retired. 

Wilson  Hirschfeld  —  from 
courts  beat  to  night  assistant 
city  editor. 

Dan  Wertman — continues  as 
a.ssistant  night  city  editor. 

Russell  W.  Kane — from  editor 
of  television  magazine  to  day 
assistant  city  editor. 

Sidney  E.  Eisner — assistant 
city  editor  to  metropolitan  and 
state  editor. 

Bert  Reesing — named  tv-radio 
editor. 


Anniversary 
Surprise  — 
16-Pg.  Sec. 

’Temple,  Tex. 

Readers  and  advertisers  of  the 
Temple  Daily  Telegram  gave 
the  newspaper  a  “surprise” 
birthday  party  by  writing  letters 
and  buying  advertising  space 
for  congratulatory  messages  on 
its  55th  anniversary. 

Although  Telegram  manage¬ 
ment  knew  that  a  community 
booster  was  proposing  such  an 
idea,  it  took  no  part  in  promot¬ 
ing  it  nor  did  it  advance  one 
word  in  support  of  it. 

As  a  result.  Telegram  em¬ 
ployes  were  caught  off  balance 
by  the  results  and  had  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  16-page  supplement  to 
its  Nov.  18  Sunday  ^ition. 

The  idea  originated  with  Bob 
Gresham,  owner  of  Gresham’s, 
a  printing  firm  which  publishes 
the  nationally  circulated  Tourist 
Court  Journal  for  the  motel  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  Gresham’s  father  at  one 
time  published  a  newspaper 
rival  of  the  Telegram,  which  is 
the  only  survivor  of  a  score  of 
weeklies  and  dailies  of  Temple’s 
early  years. 

Mr.  Gresham  sent  out  letters 
to  Temple  advertisers,  clubs  and 
organizations,  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  newspaper’s  56th 
birthday  on  Nov.  19,  to  the 
leading  role  it  has  played  in 
community  and  area  progress 
and  suggesting  that  greetings  of 
any  sort  be  offered. 

The  response  was  spontane¬ 
ous.  Advertisers  telephoned  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  or  stopped  admen  on  the 
street.  Clubs  and  organizations 
which  had  no  funds  for  adver¬ 
tising  wrote  letters.  A  few  with¬ 
out  such  funds  took  up  collec¬ 
tions  on  their  own  initiative 
and  bought  congratulatory  ad¬ 
vertising  space  anyway. 

“It  was  a  most  heart-warming 
experience,”  said  Frank  W. 
Maybom,  editor  and  publisher. 

Many  of  the  congratulatory 
ads  were  addressed  not  only  to 
the  Telegram  as  a  community 
and  area  guiding  spirit,  but  to 
Mr.  Maybom  as  a  prime  force 
in  the  area’s  growth. 

Looking  back  on  his  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  newspaper  since 
1929,  Mr.  Maybom,  in  a  signed 
article,  said  that  “few  jobs 
could  be  more  rewarding  or 
offer  more  challenge  and  excite¬ 
ment.” 

The  Telegram  designated 
Nov.  18-24  as  “65th  Anniversary 
Week”  and  ran  a  feature  called 
“Front  Pages  From  the  Past.” 
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Newhouse  Points  Up 
Springfield  Case 


Donald  E.  Newhouse,  vice- 
president  of  the  Newark  Morn¬ 
ing  Ledger  Co.,  said  this  w'eek 
that  the  summary  of  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers  Case  in  E&P, 
Nov.  24,  fail^  to  convey  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  from  the  tratimony 
recorded  in  118  days  of  hearings. 

The  story  (page  14)  reviewed 
the  defense  position  in  the  law¬ 
suit  brought  by  the  Newhouse 
interests  to  oust  the  newspapers’ 
management  and  trustees  of  the 
employes’  pension  funds.  In 
issues  of  last  April  14  and  21, 
E&P  reviewed  the  basic  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  plaintiffs’  witnesses 
who  included  four  pension  fund 
trustees,  company  accountants, 
la\\’yers  and  actuarial  experts. 

The  Ledger  Company  is  a 
minority  stockholder  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  Company,  whose  sub¬ 
sidiaries  publish  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  It  also  has 
an  arrangement  to  acquire  an¬ 
other  block  of  stock  which  would 
give  it  control  of  the  company 
in  1967. 

Donald  Newhouse  has  repre¬ 
sented  his  father,  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  at  the  trial  which 
began  in  May,  1961,  and  con¬ 
cluded  Nov.  21.  The  summary 
story  in  E&P  last  week,  he  said, 
suffered  from  the  omission  of 
significant  testimony  recorded 
during  both  the  direct  and  cross 
examination  of  witnesses. 

In  the  transcript  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings — nearly  20,000  pages — 
Mr.  Newhouse  referred  to  these 
items: 

1.  Sidney  R.  Cook’s  denial  that 
he  told  Mrs.  Esther  Bowles, 
widow  of  Sherman  H.  Bowles, 
“while  the  body  w'as  still  un¬ 
buried,”  that  she  had  no  owmer- 
ship  in  the  newspapers.  (Mrs. 
Bowles  testified  that  before  her 
husband  was  buried,  Mr.  Cook, 
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the  treasurer  of  the  company 
and  financial  adviser  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  funds,  sent  for  her  and  told 
her  she  and  her  children  had  no 
financial  interest  in  the  news¬ 
papers.) 

Voting  Trust  Argument 

2.  Mr.  Cook’s  efforts  to  get 
Mrs.  Bowles  to  enter  into  the 
Voting  Trust  Agreement  cover¬ 
ing  the  80  shares  of  Bowles 
family  stock.  (Cook  told  her, 
Mrs.  Bowles  testified,  that  he 
had  received  other  employment 
offers  and  unless  the  agreement 
was  reached  he  would  leave  the 
newspapers  and  take  with  him 
information  vital  to  the  defense 
of  tax  cases  considered  by  the 
federal  government.  At  this 
time  (1952)  the  corporations  of 
which  Cook  had  been  treasurer 
or  treasurer-designate  since  1946 
had  not  filed  income  tax  returns 
for  the  years  since  1943.) 

3.  Cook  and  his  co-defendants 
obtained  control  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  (The  trustees,  on  advice 
of  Cook,  used  pension  fund 
money  to  buy  23  shares  of 
Republican  Company  stock  at 
$25,000  a  share.  Seven  years 
later,  when  corporate  earnings 
had  increased  and  when  a  $20 
million  tax  claim  against  the 
corporation  and  Pension  Fund 
had  been  settled  for  $4%  million. 
Cook  offered  $15,000  a  share  for 
the  stock.  Referring  to  the 
earlier  price  Cook  said  it  was 
“a  special  price  for  a  special 
transaction.”  With  the  23  share 
purchase  and  the  Voting  Trust 
Agreement  executed  shortly 
after  the  purchase.  Cook  and 
his  associates  controlled  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  voted  themselves 
lifetime  contracts,  including  pro¬ 
visions  for  payment  of  full 
salary  after  their  death,  in 
addition  to  pension  rights.  These 
contracts  provided  that  Cook 
and  his  associates  could  leave 
the  employ  of  the  corporations 
on  three  months  notice  without 
penalty,  but  the  corporations 
would  have  to  pay  them  10  years 
full  pay  if  they  were  discharged 
without  cause.  The  making  of 
these  contracts  was  not  revealed 
to  the  stockholders  until  after 
the  purchase  of  stock  by  the 
Newark  Morning  Ledger.) 

Stock  Sale  Discussions 

4.  Events  leading  up  to  the 
sale  of  the  Bowles’  cousins  and 
Bowles’  family  stock.  (Cook 
initiated  the  discussions  with 
the  cousins  in  June  1959.  These 
discussions  culminated  in  a 


meeting  on  March  2,  1960.  At 
this  meeting,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Attorney  Joseph 
Edwards,  he  and  Attorney  Sum¬ 
ner  Babcock,  representing  the 
Bowles,  told  Cook  they  could  get 
$25,000  per  share  for  the  stock 
including  that  of  the  Bowles 
family  which  was  part  of  the 
voting  trust.  Cook  said  the 
Bowles  family  had  nothing  to 
sell  and  he  said  the  stock  owned 
by  the  Bowles  cousins  was  worth 
no  more  than  $15,000  per  share. 
Lastly,  he  said,  if  the  Bowles 
cousins  could  get  $25,000  per 
share,  they  were  “welcome  to  it.” 
Under  his  purchase  agreement, 
Newhouse  pays  the  Bowles 
Family  $90,000  per  year  pending 
the  acquisition  of  their  stock. 
Under  the  Voting  Trust  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  Pension  Funds  pay 
the  Bowles  Family  $30,000  a 
year  additionally.) 

5.  Mr.  Cook’s  statement  that 
he  had  always  hoped  that  Sher¬ 
man  Bowles’  sons,  Francis  and 
John,  could  be  trained  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  (Francis  T.  Bowles, 
one  of  the  sons,  was  employed 
by  the  Springfield  newspapers 
at  $5,000  per  year  but  his  re¬ 
quest  to  be  transferred  to  the 
editorial  department  was  re¬ 
jected.  John  worked  for  the 
Springfield  newspapers  but  in 
his  case  a  dispute  with  a  supe¬ 
rior  led  to  his  immediate  dis¬ 
charge  and  although  Mrs. 
Bowles  pleaded  for  his  rein¬ 
statement,  her  pleas  went  un¬ 
heeded.  A  daughter,  Amy,  who 
sought  employment  with  the 
Springfield  newspapers,  was  told 
that  it  was  against  their  policy 
to  employ  a  woman  for  the  job 
she  wanted  because  it  involved 
night  work.) 

‘Offer’  of  Books 

6.  Newhouse  declined  an  offer 
for  a  limited  examination  of  the 
company  records.  (The  “offer” 
excluded  the  records  of  the 
newspaper  companies,  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Funds,  etc.;  it  was  strictly 
confined  to  the  record  of  the 
parent  company,  a  mere  holding 
company.  According  to  Cook’s 
assistant,  Crosby,  the  books  of 
the  companies  and  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Funds  were  “meaningless,” 
and,  further,  Allen,  one  of  the 
Certified  Public  Accountants  of 
the  companies,  admitted  that  the 
condition  of  the  books  was  such 
that  if  he  represented  a  large 
stockholder,  he  would  advise 
that  action  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation.) 

7.  The  handling  of  funds.  (The 
Pension  Funds  and  the  news¬ 
papers,  between  them,  kept 
$700,000  in  cash  in  various 
vaults  and  Cook’s  explanation 
for  this  was  the  possibility  of  a 
repetition  of  the  1933  bank 
closings.  The  pension  funds  kept 
approximately  $5  million  de¬ 


posited  in  various  banks,  with¬ 
out  interest.) 

8.  Amendments  to  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Plan.  (The  Pension  Plan 
was  amended  in  1961,  after  this 
lawsuit  was  start^.  Stock¬ 
holders  learned  of  it  only  by 
chance,  and  this  resulted  in  a 
stipulation  to  prevent  fuither 
contributions.  The  contribution 
for  1961,  made  in  the  early  part 
of  that  year,  exceeded  the  oper¬ 
ating  profits  by  $150,000.) 

Building  Company  Stock 

9.  The  Bowles  Building.  (This 
building  was  owned  by  Bowles 
Building  Inc.  which,  early  in 
the  hearings,  was  characterized 
by  Crosby  as  “an  independent 
company.”  Its  sole  stockholders 
were  Cook  and  Craig,  neither  of 
whom  invested  a  cent.  It  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Pension  Funds 
and  the  newspapers.  It  paid  no 
interest  on  the  loans  from  the 
newspapers  until  after  the  New¬ 
house  action  was  begfun.  In  the 
midst  of  the  hearing,  it  gave  a 
mortgage  to  the  Pension  Funds 
for  $360,000,  securing  in  part 
existing  obligations  and  in  part 
new  loans.  With  the  funds  thus 
obtained,  the  company  paid  its 
obligations  to  the  newspaper 
companies  including  interest 
accrued  since  1949.  (At  the 
hearing  it  was  claimed  that 
Cook  and  Craig  were  merely 
nominees ;  that  the  Bowles  Build¬ 
ing  stock  really  belonged  to  the 
Pension  Funds.  The  testimony 
is  as  follows:  Cook  and  Craig 
made  wills  bequeathing  the 
Bowles  Building  stock  to  their 
wives,  with  remote  contingent 
interests  to  others  including  the 
Pension  Funds;  in  1950,  Cook 
and  Craig  transferred  a  % 
interest  in  this  corporation  to 
an  outside  party;  the  FCC  ap¬ 
plication  made  in  1954  for  tele¬ 
vision  station  WHYN  omits  any 
reference  to  the  ownership  of 
Bowles  Building  stock  by  the 
Pension  Funds ;  however,  in  list¬ 
ing  the  personal  assets  of  the 
proposed  officers  and  directors, 
both  Cook  and  Craig  are  each 
shown  as  owners  of  a  %  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Bowles  Building.  And 
it  was  only  in  August  of  1962 
that  Cook  and  Craig  turned  over 
to  the  Pension  Funds  their  %ds 
interest  in  the  Bowles  Building.) 

• 

Leisure  Magazine 
In  Friday’s  Paper 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Leisure,  a  28-page  tabloid 
supplement,  is  now  issued  each 
Friday  by  the  Vancouver  Sun. 
It  consolidates  pages  formerly 
run  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Advertising  includes  a 
teachers’  directory,  travel,  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,  boat  builders  and 
equipment  dealers,  radio  ;ind  tv 
services,  liquor  and  beer. 
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Montgomery  Buys 
Semi- Weekly 
in  Kansas 

Junction  City,  Kans. 

John  Montgomery,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Union,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lindsborg  News- 
Record,  a  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
J.  Weltmer,  Jr. 

Mr.  Montgomery  announced 
that  John  Viater  of  Junction 
City  will  be  the  newspaper 
manager.  Mr.  Viater,  until  re¬ 
cently  owner  of  John’s  Hobby 
Shop  here,  formerly  was  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Daily 
Union  for  five  years.  He  has 
lived  in  Junction  City  for  seven 
years.  Prior  to  that  he  worked 
two  years  in  the  circulation 
departments  of  the  Lewistown 
(Mont.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune. 

Printing  Plant 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper, 
the  purchase  included  a  job 
printing  plant  and  an  office  sup¬ 
ply  department  which  is  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  name  of  the 
College  Book  Store. 

Lindsborg,  a  city  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2,600  population,  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  Highway  US-Sl  about 
midway  between  Salina  and 
McPherson.  It  is  the  home  of 
Bethany  college. 

The  News-Record  is  published 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

The  Weltmers  have  owned 
and  operated  the  newspaper  for 
the  past  11  years. 

The  operation  employs  10 
persons. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  news¬ 
paper  owned  by  Mr.  Montgom¬ 
ery.  In  addition  to  the  Daily 
Union  and  the  Weekly  Union, 
he  also  owns  and  publishes  the 
Brazil  Herald  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

• 

McCullough,  Weir 
Win  Writing  Awards 

Philadelphia 

John  G.  McCullough,  of  the 
Phildih  lphia  Ihillelhi,  and  Frank 
H.  Weir,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquin  r  have  won  this  year’s 
aw’ards  of  the  Philadelphia 
Pros'-  .A.s.sociation. 

Jlr.  McCullough  was  named 
the  hr.  t  reporter  for  his  articles 
on  t'lv.  removal  of  Congress¬ 
woman  Kathryn  Granahan 
under  the  redistricting  plan  of 
Congressman  William  J.  Green 
Jr. 

Mr  Weir,  the  winner  in  the 
TOst  writing  category,  was  cited 
for  t!'e  series  “It’s  Great  To  Be 
An  American’’  which  appeared 
in  thi'  Inquirer. 
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Wimberly  Btiys 
Second  Okla.  Daily 

Duncan,  Okla. 

Harrington  Wimberly,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Altus  Times-Demo- 
erat,  a  daily,  has  purchased  the 
Duncan  Banner,  evening  and 
Sunday,  from  Mrs.  B.  L.  Aber- 
nethy. 

Mrs.  Abernethy  and  her  late 
husband  bought  the  Banner 
from  Ed  J.  Leeman  in  1926.  Mr. 
Wimberly,  who  is  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission,  has  owned  the  Altus 
paper  and  radio  station  KWHW 
since  1936.  He  said  he  plans  to 
move  his  family  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  to  Duncan  next 
month. 


Jones  and  McKay 
Buy  Major  Interest 

Athens,  Tenn. 

John  M.  Jones  and  Don 
McKay,  who  purchased  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Athens  Post-Athenian 
last  August,  have  bought  the 
majority  interest  from  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Arterbum,  who  said 
she  will  continue  ownership  of 
the  local  radio  station. 

Lawson  Braswell,  a  part 
owner  of  the  Post- Athenian,  who 
also  owns  a  weekly  at  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Arter¬ 
bum  as  publisher.  Mr.  Jones  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
GreeneviUe  (Tenn  Sun,  and 
Mr.  McKay  public  les  the  Oak 
Ridge  Oak  Ridger. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS— We  are  the 
oldest,  active  newspaper  brokerage  firm 
in  California.  Try  us  GABBERT  & 
HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside,  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence, 
i  No  public  listings. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial  I 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offered  in  South  and  South¬ 
east.  Write  or  call :  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS- 
New  Eng.  $125M:  Colo.  $100M:  Ark. 
$65M:  Ind.  J235M:  N.  Y.  $77M :  Tex. 
$100M.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88.  Norton,  Ks. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


I  AM  LOOKING 
FOR  TROUBLE! 

Astute  practitioner  of  newspaper 
economics  seeks  troubled  publisher. 
Over  fifteen  years  of  intensive  in¬ 
ternment  in  building  revenues  and 
plugging  holes  to  make  newspapers 
well  and  wealthier. 

Will  consider  critical  case  or  patient 
bothered  with  tired  blood.  Available 
for  surgery  or  routine  check-up  .  .  . 
financial  transfusion  available  if  re¬ 
quired. 

Special  attention  to  needy  eases. 
Fee  dependant  upon  recovery  or  cure 
of  specific  malady.  No  permanent 
nursing. 

Recommended  by  host  of  healthy 
publishers.  House  calls  or  office 
treatment.  No  charge  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination. 

Box  820,  Editor  &  Publisher 


QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS 

NON-DAILY,  semi-isolated  in  very 
choice  rapidly  -  growing  community. 
$100,000  needed. 

WEEKLY,  isolated,  growing  area. 
Price:  $150,000. 

TWO  WEEKLIES  in  neighboring 
towns ;  ideal  for  consolidation.  $60,000 
requir^. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE.  Broker 
P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif, 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  Weekly, 
Northwest,  rich  farm  area,  exceptional 
plant,  $32,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Rom- 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive.  Area  of 
real  growth.  Adequate  plant.  Gross 
$75,000.  Asking  $75,000  including 
building. 

2.  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATE.  Exclu¬ 
sive  county-seat  weekly.  Gross  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $30,000.  Excellent  profits.  Ask¬ 
ing  $70,000,  29'/,  down. 

3.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Daily 
newspaper.  Priced  under  the  average 
gross  for  each  of  the  past  three  years. 
Asking  $75,000.  29'/,  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  600-601-602 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

VA.  WiaJKLY,  with  or  without  plant, 
offers  excellent  opportunity  in  superb 
market  to  person  with  publishing 
know-how.  $15,000  to  $20,000  will 
handle.  P.  T.  Hines  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLU’SIVB  WEEKLY 
netting  man  and  wife  team  $22,000, 
before  depreciation,  fine  equipment, 
excellent  climate,  beautiful  rural  val¬ 
ley,  $14,000  down  plus  inventory,  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Snyder/  Newspaper  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  COMBO,  Zone  4.  Ma¬ 
jor  property  grossing  $190,000  plus. 
Flexible  down  payment  to  experienced 
man.  Write  fully,  please,  to  DIAL, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  .  .  .  “Buying?  Sell¬ 
ing?  Turn  right  to  Dial!’’ 


Newspapers  Wanted 

flXPBRIENCBD  PUBUSHER.  high 
integrity,  desires  buy  small  daily  or 
invest  in  working  interest.  Zone  1. 
Confidence  respected.  Box  793,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Business  Opportunities 

SEEKING  PUBUSHER— 
Wallace  Rigby  of  London,  England, 
seeking  publisher  for  sky-scraper  die- 
cut  put  together  paper  model  of  Pan 
American  building  in  book  form.  Con¬ 
tact:  S.  Washburn,  Jr.,  Pan  American 
Airways,  28-19  Bridge  Plaza  No.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  Area  code  212. 
STilwell  6-5858,  Ext.  815. 


NOW! 

Increase  your  classified  revenue  and 
readership  with  amazing  syndicated 
feature.  Large  and  small  dailies.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  No  obligation  I 
Write  Today  I  Box  779,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228 

Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Syndicates-Features 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  of  new  weekly 
column,  “Off  The  Beaten  Track.”  No 
obligation!  Gleman  Syndicate.  144-15 
76th  Road,  Flushing-67,  N.  Y. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING  -  TRUCKING 
^pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 
THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 


1 1 00  Ross  Ave. 
Dallas  2,  Texas 


1315  Ashland  St. 
RIverdale  1-686$ 


ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Printing  Press  Installations 
DISMANTLING-MOVING-STORAGE 
REPAIRING-TRUCKING-ERECTING 

L.  I.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Inc. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact;  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


Composing  Room 

TYPE  CASE  —  Metal  w/25  drawers 
9  STEEL  CHASES— 

Duplex  17  X  25 

Outside  19%  X  26%  w/center  bar 
Inside  18%  X  24% 

Hail  Printer,  Manhasset,  New  York. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreiKn  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


Engraving  Plates 

RBKUCE  PLAS'nC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47e  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E,  Naperville,  Ill. 

Paper  Stock 

CONSOLIDATED  GLOSS  23%  X  33%: 
74M;  base  4SM;  42  cartons  $600. 
Mail  Printer,  Manhasset,  New  York. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  A  FRIDEN 
S'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 


Address 


s  City. 


7>>ne  .Srafe 


By. 


m  Classification. 


1  COPY. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  m 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  g 

Mail  to:  I 

EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y,  | 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16'  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive: 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


3  FRIDEN  COMPUTYPERS  Model 
C  T  B,  used  for  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  billing,  for  sale.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Globe  Newspaper  Co.,  Mr,  Etter, 
Boston  7,  Mass. 


USED  WEB  OFFSET.  This  4-unit.  16- 
page  Thatcher  has  been  a  money  maker. 
Installed  Nov,  1960,  we  have  outgrown 
it  in  less  than  two  years.  Growing 
volume  demands  immolate  move  to 
larger  equipment.  TYP,  Inc.,  W.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
{available  immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  Any  parts  of  a  Goss  Arch 
Type  Low  Construction.  High  Speed 
Press;  double  feeders  and  skip  slitters, 
23-9/16'  cut-off,  set  for  15'  paper,  pipe 
rollers,  drag  rollers  and  comi>ensaton, 
125  HP  motor  drive,  230  volt  D.C. 
system.  M-J  Salvage  &  Wrecking  Co., 
6352  Douglas  St.,  Pittsburgh-17,  Pa. 


DUPLEX  2-1,  16  page  capacity.  In  ex* 
cellent  condition.  All  stereo  including 
vacuum  casting  box.  Available  nowl  Abi 
Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif. 

GOSS  HEADLINER,  like  new— guar, 
anteedi  Used  only  6  months.  In  origU 
nal  crate.  Cost  $1800  new.  Best  offer. 
Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  Model 
300  Elliott  Addressing  Machine,  I.B.M, 
Stencil  Cutting  Electric  Typewriter, 
10,000  paper  stencils  2x4-3/32,  Contact 
G.  L.  McCurdy,  Evansville  Printing 
Corp.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER,  Eighth.  Double  Parallel 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main  St., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 


GOSS  16-page  single-width  press,  AC 
Motor,  21%"  cut-off.  Stereo  equipment, 
including  gas-fired  pot,  and  punv- 
Casting  box,  shaver.  Sm  press  run, 
power  still  on,  Dalton  Daily  News, 
Dalton,  Georgia. 


Stereotype 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-Hi  Enclosed  Router  22%' 

Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22%' 

Goss  Open  Router  22%' 

Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A  C  Motor  Drives  80  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

SURPLUS  STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY 

INSPECTION  INVITED  AT 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  &  TRIBUNE 
KEMP  6-ton  furnace,  gas  fired, 
modern,  clean  complete  including 

vent,  hood.  pump.  _ 

3  AUTOPLATE  CASTERS,  auto¬ 
matic. 

8  AUTOPLATE  SHAVERS,  A.C. 
60-cycle  plates  for  22%'  cut-off. 
HOE  flat  plate  shaver  19x23'. 
TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois.  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago, 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE: 
International  Strip  Caster  and  Molds 
BEST  OFFER I 

Bridgman  Ptg.  Co.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


2-UNIT  HOE,  32-page  capacity,  2 
folders,  22%'  cut-off.  Good  condition. 
Now  in  use,  daily.  Available  early 
1963.  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GOSS 

8-UnIt  Press — 2  Folders 
ROP  Color  Capacity 

6  HSLC  I6-Pag0  Units 
2  Reversible  Units 
2  Color  Cylinders 
2  Double  Folders  23-9/16"  cut-off 
8  Cline  3-Arm  Reels 
2  A.  C.  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

PONY  AXrrOPLATE  machine  2»' 
cut-off.  STA-HI  Curved  Router,  22% 
cut-off.  Premier  rotary  hrad  flat  shsv« 
and  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers  at  2^ 
and  23-9/16'  cut-off.  John  Griffiths  Co.. 
Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45M 


8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Typo  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%'  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars, 
2-100  H.P.  AC.  C-W  drives.  Cline 
reels,  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors, 
trackage,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo¬ 
cated,  Pasadena,  California.  Available 
on  or  about  April  1,  1963,  Will  divide. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Ne^vspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 
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PRESS  NEEDED 

Wanted  for  del’y  in  8  to  4  montto: 
Four  unit  press,  at  least  one  unit  witl 
color  hump,  with  double  folder,  balloos 
former,  end  roll  stands  and  drive.  4  M- 
width  to  run  60'  rolls.  22%'  eutoB 
only.  Stereo  equip,  also  needed.  I* 
you  have  press  in  GOOD  CONDl’nON, 
to  these  si>ecs  or  close — baloon  or  huBP 
can  be  added — write  full  deuuls  w 
Box  768,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GOSS  OR  HOE  STRAIGHTL'.NE  «• 
page  press,  4  decks  high,  2  plates 
with  single  folder  and  A.C.  cunw 
motor  drive :  length  of  sheet  cu^ 
21%'  or  22%  inches.  John  GriffiW 
Co.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave..  Ne* 
York-17.  N.  Y. 
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Help  Wsrited 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MAN 
Experienced  Home  Delivery  man 
wanted  for  N.  Y.  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Reply  in  fuli  confidence.  Box 
825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER.  6.000 
mornintr  daily,  Hugh  Knoefel,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News, 
Worland,  Wyoming. 


CIRCUI^TION  SALESMAN  ...  Na¬ 
tional  firm  specializing  in  circulation 
premiums  and  supplies  wants  aggres¬ 
sive,  personable  salesman.  Extensive 
traveling.  Give  complete  resume.  In¬ 
quiries  confidential.  Salary,  bonus,  ex¬ 
penses.  Box  834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  -  MINDiH)  Circulation 
District  Supervisor  for  challenging  po¬ 
sition  on  morning  daily  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  Eastern  area.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Full  details 
first  letter,  please.  Box  846,  EMitor  & 
Publisher, 


Clastified  Advertiting 

CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  for 
group  of  weekly  newspapers.  Must  be 
experienced.  Great  opportunity  in 
Metropolitan  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Capitol  Hill  Spectator,  500  No.  Capitol 
St.,  Washington-1,  D.  C. 

Display  Advertising 

ADV.  MGR.,  growing  semi-weekly  in 
beautiful  coastal  Calif,  town.  MUST  be 
exp.  in  grocery  layout  &  servicing. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  J150  i)er 
wk.  Box  710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young, 
ambiti^s  display  salesman.  Small  daily 
in  Pacific  Northwest  wants  man  to  prove 
himself  in  sales  and  sales  management, 
men  work  into  general  management. 

.  fully  education  and  experience 
to  Box  711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 
for  competitive  Zone  8  daily.  26  to  60M 
class.  Seek  proven  producer  with  col¬ 
lege  degree  Must  know  and  be  able 
to  direct  all  display  and  classified  pro¬ 
cedures.  Age  limit  40.  Excellent  salary 
and  profit  sharing  bonus.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  including  salary,  history 
and  n^uiremenU  to  Box  765,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  V  ^VERTISING  SALESMAN 
Job  With  future.  Nor,  ^lifomia  iprow- 
mg  daily  of  7000.  Must  be  strong, 
lound  seller,  some  experience.  Job  open 
now  but  can  wait  few  weeks.  Good 
town.  Full  information  to 
A**'  Mercury,  P.O.  Box  651, 

I  Oroville,  Calif, 

^roiATE  OPPORTUNITY,  Retail 
Advertising  Department  of  large  grow- 
ing  Metropolitan  Daily.  Highly  com- 
WtiUve  situation.  Prefer  young  man 
wim  some  experience  calling  on  Do- 
Partment  store  accounts,  particularly 
i»  manager  and  buyer 

iwel.  foMllent  opportunity  for  right 
man  Good  company  benefiu. 
r.r*"  Box  764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  details  in  first  letter. 

TIMBER  2  MAN  on  6-man  staff.  Must 
of  ideas. 

will  be  lead  salesman  and  righUhand- 
man  to  manager  No  drinker,  of  course. 
Alaska  Anchorage, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Evening 
14,000.  ABC,  Eastern  part  Zone  6. 
KrJai  ®’‘,'^f'enced  young  man  who  can 
department  of  7  to  10  people. 

22.000  with  good 
•cwational  and  other  facilities.  Ag- 
Cw!.''*  "*'^»Paper  —  modem  plant. 
t*ancp  to  participate  in  profiu  for 
man  who  can  deliver.  Write  fully  in 
^fidence.  Box  814,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Display  Advertising 


OPENING  IN  JANUARY  for  reliable, 
experienced  retail  advertising  man  or 
woman.  Give  resume,  references  and 
telephone  number.  Reply  Box  801,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  pace-setting,  medium-size  New 
England  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Must  be  strong  on  sales — good  on  copy 
and  layout.  Minimum  of  three  years' 
exi>erience  necessary.  Good  salary 
bonuses  and  other  fringe  benefits.  Send 
detailed  resume  including  salary  to  Box 
794,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

RETAIL  SALESMAN 
Opening  on  our  staff  because  of  retire¬ 
ment.  Need  man  with  several  years’ 
sales  and  layout  experience  to  handle 
top  accounts.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  paid  vacation,  hospital  and  in¬ 
surance  program  -}-  retirement  plan. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Write:  Dean  W. 
Seniff,  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

ADVTG.  NEWSPAPER  SALESMAN 
Challenging  future  for  mature, 
go,  go  ad  man  to  assume  full 
duties  of  managing  director 
newly  established  Long  Island 
weekly.  Dynamic  ownership. 
Knowledge  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  layout  and  makeup  plus 
good  business  sense.  Good 
starting  salary  -|-  extras.  Long 
Island  resident  preferred.  Write 
fully.  Box  849,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVER'nsiNG  REPRESENTATIVE 
SPACE  SALES 

Rewarding  opportunity  for  aggressive, 
intelligent  man,  preferably  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  selling  intangibles.  Interest¬ 
ing  work  offering  wonderful  chance  for 
advancement.  Zone  4  A.M.  newspaper. 
Good  salary— desirable  working  condi¬ 
tions  —  excellent  employee  benefits. 
Write  detailed  resume  to  Box  822,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN :  Self¬ 
starter  and  creative.  Pull  knowledge 
of  merchandising,  layout  and  copy. 
Presentation  experience.  Suburban 
daily  (Zone  2).  Permanent.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Box  829,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Inquiries  confidential. 

ADVER'nsiNG  STAFF  MAN  needed 
for  East  Texas  daily.  Modem  plant — 
above-average  salary — fine,  small-city 
living.  Rush  confidential  detailed  appli¬ 
cation  and  sample  layout.  C.  K.  Devall, 
Kilgore  (Texas)  News  Herald. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Large  Metropolitan  newspaper  (Zone  1) 
seeks  highly-qualified  sales  executive, 
or  potential  sales  executive,  for  retail 
department;  t>osition  now  vacant.  Can¬ 
didate  need  not  be  a  retail  manager,  but 
retail  executive  or  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  major  metropolitan  market 
considered  desirable.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Box  687,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er,  Inquiries  will  be  kept  confidential. 


EDITOR  with  financial  news  and  copy 
desk  expierience  for  key  role  at  unique 
News  Service.  Should  be  familiar  with 
New  York  press  and  PR  field.  Uncom¬ 
mon  sense  an  appreciated  asset.  Salary 
open.  Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BXP’D.  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN.  The 
Racine  Journal-Times  (and  Sunday 
Bulletin)  has  an  opening  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  staff  of  its  news  department.  If 
you  are  interested  in  sui  interview, 
please  write  fully  about  yourself. 
Address;  Mrs.  Audrey  Roberts.  Racine 
Joumal-Timas,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  for 
college  town  afternoon  daily.  William 
J.  Waters,  Editor,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  expanding 
Zona  1  daily  in  city  near  resort  area. 
Looking  for  good  background  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  writing.  Please  submit 
photo  and  details  of  experience.  Box 
754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY— 18,600  cir¬ 
culation,  has  opening  for  reporter. 
Some  experience  desirable,  but  be¬ 
ginners  will  be  considered.  Box  757, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  to  handle  copyread¬ 
ing,  headlines  page  makeup  for  six-day 
afternoon  daily.  Must  know  typogra¬ 
phy,  how  to  use  photos  effectively, 
how  to  balance  national  and  local  news. 
Predecessor  left  to  buy  own  weekly. 
Write:  Ben  Leuchter,  Editor,  Times 
Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

PRIZE-WINNING  Midwestern  Daily 
needs  man  who  has  a  knack  for  make¬ 
up  and  knows  how  to  write  headlines 
with  punch.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  beginner  or  a  young  newsman  with 
one  or  two  years*  experience  to  develop 
maturity  on  an  aggressive,  community- 
minded  newspaper,  Man  hired  would 
also  be  permitted,  but  not  required, 
to  do  some  solid  reporting.  Write  Box 
771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  —  to  take  over 
woman’s  department  of  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  able  to  develop  fea¬ 
tures,  edit  and  head  copy,  layout  pages, 
stress  family  type  news  as  well  as 
"society”  and  have  good  picture  sense. 
Prefer  Southern  background.  Write 
Box  768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  DESK  COPYREADER.  Top  N.J. 
daily  has  good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Box  811.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


YOUNG  DESKMAN  (or  woman)  with 
head-writing  ability  and  an  eye  for 
layout  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  wire  news  and  feature  pages  aS 
wire  and  makeup  editor.  Key  spot  on 
expanding  Lake  Erie  daily.  Write 
M.E.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Register. 


YOXmG  REPORTER— Police-fire  beat 
and  some  TOneral  reporting.  Accuracy, 
speed,  ability  with  people  essential. 
G<mx1  working  conditions,  benefits.  Aft¬ 
ernoon  daily  in  central  Now  York 
medium-size  college  city.  Box  760,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


AGGRESSIVE,  YOUNG  STATE  EDI¬ 
TOR  to  build  regional  coverage  for 
expanding  20,000  Midwest  daily.  Job 
requires  writing,  editing,  layout,  ability 
to  direct  assistants.  Box  818,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


DEEP  SOUTH  PM  160,000  plus  needs 
two  copyreaders.  Good  salary.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Prefer  young  South¬ 
erners,  Box  810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEISK  MAN  with  makeup  experience 
for  morning  paper  in  114,000  metro¬ 
politan  area  population.  Virginia  city. 
Five-day,  40-hr.  week.  Numerous  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  David  W.  Wright, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va. 


ENERGETIC  WIRE  EDITOR  for 
morning  daily  —  20,000  circulation — 
Zone  1.  Several  years’  ext>erience  de¬ 
sirable.  Excellent  company  benefits. 
Box  813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  with 
managerial  experience  to  manage  news 
department  of  ten  and  do  reporting  on 
11,000  circulation  afternoon  daily,  zona 
three.  Write  giving  background,  expe¬ 
rience,  references,  salary  expected.  Box 
798,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Ute  zone  number  to  Indicafe  location  without  tpecific  Identification 


KEY  TO  ZONE  NUMBERS: 


1.  Maine,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Men.,  Conn.  R.t., 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  D.C.,  Mary¬ 
land,  Dalawara,  Panniyivania 

2.  Virginia,  W.Va.,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Kantucky,  Tann. 

3.  Georgia,  Alabama,  MIu.,  Rorida 

4.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wiiconiln, 


Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 

S.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma 
t.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  S. 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho 

7.  Colorado,  Now  Max.,  Utah,  Arizona 
I.  California,  Wash.,  Oregon,  Navada 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


FAMILY  EDITOR 

An  outstanding  medium-sized  daily 
newspaper  in  the  New  York  suburban 
area,  whoee  2-woman  family  departs 
ment  has  won  and  re-won  the  nation’s 
top  awards,  will  need  a  family  editor 
on  or  about  Jan.  1,  1963.  This  person 
must  be  prepared  to  be  a  family  editor 
— not  just  woman’s  page  editor — to 
cover  news  with  picture  and  story — not 
just  rewrite  organizational  handouts. 
Camera  ability  preferred.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume,  2  or  3  clippings,  inter¬ 
view  availability.  Box  784,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOBS  ON  SOUTHERN  DAILIES 
Pile  application  and  resume  with 
SNPA,  Box  1569,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  young,  who  wants 
to  influence  readers  through  editorial 
comment.  He  will  join  award-winning 
Southern  daily  editorial  page  which  is 
carefully  planned  and  well  executed. 
Reporting  experience  helpful;  so  is 
^itorial  writing  background.  Personal 
interview  at  our  exiiense.  Box  792, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NUMISMATIC  NEWSWRI’TER  —  staff 
member  for  national  coin  collectors 
journal.  Some  travel.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Elditor, 
Numismatic  News,  lola,  Wis. 


REPORTER 

FasUgrowing,  national,  award-winning 
Southern  California  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  top  caliber  candidate  for  staff 
reporting  position.  Career  opportunity 
for  talented,  aggressive  joum^ist  who 
really  cares  to  write,  not  parrot  the 
news.  Many  fringe  benefits,  pleasant 
living  and  working  conditions.  Send 
resume  with  background  on  education, 
work  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  795,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  confidential  and  answered. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  suburban  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Box  788,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG,  SELF-STAR’TER  to  run  bu¬ 
reau  in  Great  Lakes  town  for  nearby 
daily.  Free  hand  to  develop  features, 
news,  photos.  Salary  starts  at  $70-$80 
for  someone  long  on  ambition — short 
on  experience.  Box  817,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


UPSTA’TE  AFTERNOON  DAILY,  cir¬ 
culation  13,000  plus,  needs  two  ambi¬ 
tious  repoi^rs,  one  preferably  with 
some  experience.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  fringe  benefits.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  and  ability.  In¬ 
terview  required.  Send  full  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  800,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  to  join  outetand- 
ing  staff  of  award-winning  60,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  on  Southern  Coast.  Must 
have  top  qualifications  and  at  least  2 
years’  daily  experience.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Personal  interview  at  our 
expense.  Send  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  present  salary.  Box  782,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 


YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER  for 
morning  newspaper  in  Central  Virginia 
metropolitan  area.  Five-day,  40-hr. 
week,  numerous  fringe  benefits.  David 
W.  Wright.  Managing  Editor.  The 
Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


!  BRIGHT  COPYREADERS 

i  Openings  for  deskmen  who  can  edit 
'  well  and  write  strong  heads.  Experi- 
I  ence.  college  preferre<l.  Give  resume. 
ex|)erience,  salary  wantecl.  Write  Per¬ 
sonnel  office,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
-  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


i  EDITOR  NEIEIDED:  Interesting  weekly 
'  publication  in  an  unusual  and  stimu- 
I  lating  Elastern  Pa.  town  needs  well- 
rounded  man  to  work  into  direction 
I  of  entire  operation.  Prefer  man  with 
j  some  experience  or,  at  least  interest 
;  and  aptitude,  in  business  side.  Imme- 
i  diate  opening!  Good  salary  -f-  benefits 
!  and  tremendous  future  possibilities. 

I  ^nd  resume  to  Box  835,  Elditor  & 
I  Publisher. 


i  GOOD.  NEWS  REX.E1ASE  PERSON 
1  needed  six  months  at  Midwest  uni- 
1  versity  Jan.  1  to  take  place  man  on 
!  leave.  Master’s  desired.  Box  827,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAKEX’P  EIDITOR  wanted  for  after- 
I  noon  and  Sunday  paper,  publishing  five 
I  editions  daily.  Good  pay  and  fringe 
.  benefits  in  attractive  mid-South  area, 
j  Apply  with  photo  and  full  details  in 
1  confidence.  Box  831,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOOD  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiMim 

PITOR  i 

m  We  waat  a  olrl  lust  like  the  girl  g 
g  who  won  oil  those  lOHmolIsm  g 
g  awards  In  college.  g 

g  We  have  an  opening  for  a  Feed  g 
=  Editor.  This  is  a  Zone  1  newspo-  | 
g  per  with  leadership  in  Its  area.  5 
=  Job  presents  a  challenge  and  has  g 
=  many  advantages.  We  want  your  = 
^  food  stories  —  not  rewrite  or  g 
=  bandoets;  we  wont  sharp,  bright  = 
=  articles— not  pedestrian  affairs.  = 
m  Can  yon  fill  the  bill?  S 

=  Send  complete  resume,  Inclnd-  g 
m  leg  experience  and  education  to  m 
g  Box  777,  Editor  &  Publisher  = 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMoiiminiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR:  Chicago  prize- 
I  winning  community  newspapers.  Elxpe- 
rienced.  State  qualifications,  age  an<l 
I  salaiT  expected.  Box  826,  Elditor  & 
I  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
ABC  suburban  weekly,  about  Jan.  1. 
Good  starting  pay,  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity.  Chagrin  Valley  Herald,  Chagrin 
F’alls,  Ohio. 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

wanted  for  mail  edition  of  award- 
w’inninf?  daily  in  city  of  22,000.  Ideal 
1  opportunity  for  broader  experience  for 
i  younflT  reporter  or  journalism  graduate, 
i  male  or  female,  needing  practical  work. 
I  Good  starting  salary,  opportunity  for 
I  aflvancement.  Ideal  working  conditions. 

Write  or  call  collect:  Glen  Whitney. 
I  Eklitor,  Pharos-Tribune,  Logansport, 

I  Ind. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

Major  advertising-publishing  industry  association  seeks  editor- 
writer,  under  35,  with  sales  promotion,  advertising,  or  Journaiism 
background.  Must  have  abiiity  to  produce  accurately  under  pressure. 
Opportunity  to  develop  and  use  broad  gauge  of  public  relations 
skills.  Well  rounded  small  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  experience 
helpful.  In  confidence,  send  complete  resume  and  photo  to  C.  O. 
Bennett,  Manager,  Public  Relations  and  Education,  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  123  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


OPE2fING  FOR  BI-LINGUAL  (Eng- 
lish-Dutch)  reporter  (must  write  both 
languages  fluently)  with  major  PR 
agency.  Experience  in  handling  pro¬ 
duction,  layout,  monthly  publication 
helpfui.  Top  starting  salary,  fringe 
lienefits — career  opportunity  for  right 
man !  Box  824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  #2  spot 
and/or  reporter-photographer  on  ag¬ 
gressive  Zone  1  small  daily.  Close  to 
large  cities.  Generous  welfare  program. 
Write  giving  background  and  salary 
expectations  in  strict  confidence  to  Box 
844,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Alaska  daily. 
Send  resume,  references,  samples  of 
work  to  Box  828,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

STARTING  REPORTER  for  top.  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Prospects  for  ad¬ 
vancement  excellent,  ^nd  qualifica¬ 
tions,  saiary  expected  to:  Jerry  Mori- 
arity,  Elditor,  Star-Courier,  Kewanee. 
III. 


SWING  MAN  REPORTER  who  could 
help  on  copy  desk  small  daily.  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Sun. 


ZONE  7  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  city 
of  45,000  needs  wire-local  news  ^itor 
strong  on  makeup  and  type  editing. 
Write  Box  847,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

F'REE  LANCEHISI  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press.  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36. 
N.  Y. 


Mechanical 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  Goss 
Straightline  with  color  hump  now  being 
installed.  Pride  in  product  as  essential 
as  experience.  Inquire  Don  Van  Cleve, 
Supt.,  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchor¬ 
age,  Alaska. 


EXPERIES’ICED  OPERATOR-PRINT¬ 
ER.  combination  man  or  both.  Salary 
open.  Write:  Jack  Kenner,  The  Lima 
News,  Lima,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 

PROMOTION  MANAGEHt  and  special 
edition  manager — Handle  two  well-et- 
tablished  annual  si>ecial  editions,  in¬ 
cluding  ad  saies,  production  sched¬ 
uling;  also  direct  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  program.  Good 
future  in  what  is  certain  to  be  ont 
fastest-growing  areas  in  country  next 
few  decades,  on  paper  consideretl  one 
of  best  in  circulation  class;  very  well 
equipped,  including  full  color.  Write 
Publisher,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska. 


Public  Relations 

GOOD  WRITER  with  news  training, 
strong  interest  in  better  government, 
as  assistant  to  PR  director  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Taxpayers  Federation.  Send 
resume,  pay  requirement,  to  N.  H. 
Bryden,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


STRONG  EDITDRIAL  POTENTIAL 
needed  for  this  new  break-in  job  on 
public  reiations  staff  of  major  indus¬ 
trial  concern  in  Zone  4.  Initial  assign¬ 
ment  provides  exirasure  to  press,  share¬ 
holder  and  community  relations.  Can¬ 
didates  must  have  breadth  of  interests 
and  demonstrated  writing  ability.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  in  mid-twenties,  college  back¬ 
ground,  married,  with  military  obiiga- 
tions  met.  Send  resume  and  salary 
needs  to  Box  797,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTONDEINT. 
Desirable  position  open  for  a  good  su¬ 
pervisor  with  working  knowledge  of 
all  departments,  who  can  coordinate 
and  manage  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  press  room  of  modern,  high- 
class  Illinois  daily,  not  in  Chicago. 
Experience  with  tape  and  photocomp 
desirable.  We  offer  excellent  salary  -j- 
many  benefits,  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties,  top  working  conditions,  excellent 
equipment.  Write  full  details  of  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  experience,  plus 
references,  to  Box  812,  Mitor  &  Puli- 
lisher,  and  interview  will  be  arranged. 

PREISSMAN  to  operate  16-32  page 
single  width  four-deck  press.  Must 
produce  top  quality  job  for  growing 
paper.  Top  income.  Zone  1.  Include 
resume  with  letter.  Box  787,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

CITY  OP  PHILADELPHIA  has  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  PR  man  to  work 
in  Silver  Anvil  and  Freedom  F’ounda- 
tion  awards  winning  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office.  Applicants  must  have  a 
bachelor’s  degree  with  major  course 
work  in  journalism,  English  or  liberal 
arts.  Four  years  of  full-time  exr>erience 
in  news  writing  and/or  the  preparation 
of  informational  or  promotional  mate¬ 
rial  and  arranging  for  its  release  is 
also  required.  Salary  $7053-$S857.  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Contact:  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Recruiting,  Room  792,  City  Hall 
(MU  6-2358)  before  December  19.  1962. 


Public 

Relations 

Opportunity 

News  bureau  of  leading  rubber  com¬ 
pany  in  Akron,  Ohio  looking  for  man. 
27-40,  with  newspaper,  wire  service  or 
magazine  background.  Experience  in 
setting  up  or  selecting  photos  also  de¬ 
sirable.  Must  be  aggressive,  personable, 
creative.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
^  perience,  potential.  Include  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  reply,  which  will  be 
I  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  830 


TTS  OPEIRATOR.  Must  be  competent. 
■35-Hour  week.  Good  scale  and  fringe 
benefits.  Zone  1,  2.  Box  785,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  Penna. 
daily,  small  town ;  union.  All-around 
experience  neederl.  Either  union  or 
ability  to  qualify.  Leadership  ability 
essential.  Scenic  area.  Box  832,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted  by 
prize-winning  Illinois  daily.  Technical 
know-how,  enterprise,  enthusiasm  es¬ 
sential.  Best  facilities,  all  types  cam¬ 
eras  provided  -f-  chance  to  work  with 
top  people  at  good  pay  plus  outstand¬ 
ing  fringe  benefits.  Write  details  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  references  to  Box 
815,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLICITY  WRITER 

VERSATILE,  EXPERIENCED  WRIT¬ 
ER  for  PR  department  of  promotion- 
minded  national  trade  association  in 
Zone  1.  Trade  journal  and/or  news¬ 
paper  background  a  must.  Some 
straight  news,  but  emphasis  on  preps- 
ration  of  semi-technical  features  and 
background  material  for  variety  of  in¬ 
dustrial  publications.  Starting  salary 
$9-10,000.  Detailed  resume  please.  Box 
845,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  Schrtol 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instmction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

- 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  | 

iai 

Admimstrative 

Circulation 

Editorial 

Employment  Agencies 

n- 

Bd> 

no* 

>od 

ma 

BXt 

administrative  assistant  to 

prosressive  manager  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Fifteen  years’  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  dept:  9  as  supervisor.  Age  37, 
college  trained.  Box  809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER  or  Super¬ 
visor.  Many  years*  experience  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Middle  age,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Available  30-60  days.  Salary 
open.  Box  836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIi24CED  MANAGING  -  CITTf 
^itor  who  knows  how  to  produce  pa¬ 
per  people  will  buy,  and  has  the  cir¬ 
culation  figures  to  prove  it,  seeks  con¬ 
nection  offering  some  form  of  incen¬ 
tive  reward.  Box  756,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 

HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

>ne 

ell 

CIRCrULA'nON  MANAGER  —  Super¬ 
visor,  23  years’  experience  city,  sub¬ 
urban,  all  others — from  bootjacker  to 
manager.  Cktmbined  circulation  of  two 

66  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

*ite 

ur- 

EXPERIENCE  over  25  years  as  work¬ 
ing  newspaperman  includes  successful 
publishing  both  weekly-daily  fields; 
sound  ability  editing,  writing ;  well 
vers^  all  aspects  advertising ;  solidly 
grounded  promotion  work,  production, 
labor,  management:  excellent  good  will 
in  public  relations.  Well  educated, 

sound  reputation.  Seeks  position  in 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN  —  city, 
state,  sports,  wire,  slot  experience — 

Mechanical 

largest  N.Y.  State  papers.  Available 
for  interview  after  Jan.  1.  Box  843, 
liditor  &  Publisher. 

desires  highest  open  spot  on  your  pa¬ 
per,  Box  776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN :  18  Years’  thorough  exi>eri- 
ence  press,  stereo,  color,  supervision. 
Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  house  magazine,  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  Layout,  writing,  knowledge  pho¬ 
tography;  consumer  magazine  expert- 

nf. 

Classified  Advertising 

MECHANICAL  SUPERIN’TENDENT 
or  assistant  of  daily  newspaper.  College 
trained,  under  40.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience — 9  supervisory.  Low  page-cost 
record  on  MES  operation.  TTS.  Color. 
Ciood  references.  Box  808.  Editor  & 

nt, 

Sft- 

business,  industry,  public  relations,  or 
daily.  Box  789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — ’Thoroughly 
experienced.  References.  Zones  7  or  8. 

(Ohio)  position.  Box  783,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

H. 

Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EniTORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  writing, 
rewriting — 8  years*  experience.  B.A., 

EXPERIENCED, 

INEXPENSIVE, 

Publisher.  | 

AL 

on 

and  readership  with  amazing  syndi¬ 
cated  feature.  Large  and  small  dailies. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  obligation! 
Write  Today!  Box  799,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

knowledge  arts,  languages.  Versatile. 
N.Y.C.  or  vicinity.  Box  816.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OFFSBfr-PRESSMAN,  Swiss,  married, 
1  year  in  U.S.A.  Wide  exiterience.  also 
in  color.  Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lui- 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28, 
would  like  to  switch  to  full-time  sports 

1 

gn- 

&re- 

AVAILABLE! 

FAMILY  MAN,  reliable:  3V4  years’  | 

an- 

esti 

?«• 

9ck- 

Ka- 

ary 

ENJOY  THE  SECURITY  this  dedi¬ 
cated,  personable,  hardworking  news¬ 
paperman  can  provide  you  I  His  record 
of  success  is  proof  of  his  ability  to 
produce  results  in  advertising,  circu- 

Correspondents 

tor  &  Publisher. 

Zone  1  offset  daify,  experienced  all 
phases  display  make-up  department, 
top  paste-up  artist.  Ready  to  advance. 
Make  offer  now.  near  future.  Zones  1, 
3.  7,  8.  Box  838.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT. 
Press  Bldg.,  adding  share-cost  clients. 
Fast,  accurate,  exclusive  copy  for  your 

JOURNALISM-ENGLISH  TEACHER 
for  11  years  desires  changre,  preferably 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  area,  but  other 
locations  considered.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes:  free-lance  writing,  some  pub¬ 
licity,  library,  weekly  new8pai>er  ad 
agency  work.  J-grad  La.  State  (’47).  | 
Age  36.  Special  interests:  nature  sub-  i 
jects  and  music.  Betty  Harrel.  517 
Stephenson,  Shreveport,  La.  ! 

profits.  Can  backstop  all  departments. 

city.  Box  731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

—— 

His  assets  include  compatibility  for 

EDITORS!  Use  my  eyes  and  ears  in 
Chicago  area.  Experienced  photojour¬ 
nalist  who  can  handle  any  job.  Write 
Box  749,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Publishers,  personnel  and  the  public. 
Mature,  dependable  and  trustworthy. 
Has  splendid  references.  Nee<ls  only 
moderate  notification.  He  is  now  Gen* 
era]  Mana^rer  of  a  medium  daily.  Seeks 
a  challentrin}?  new  situation.  (Impecca* 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR — PR.  newspa¬ 
per  background.  Full  experience.  J- 
grad,  married.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

rork 

nda- 

■ma- 

NEED  MORE  STAFF?  Semi-retired 

NEWS  EDITOR  small  daily-Sunday, 
strong  desk,  local  news,  training.  Mar¬ 
ried,  family,  38,  AB.  Seek  similar  post 
larger  paper.  $8,500.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  778,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETIRED  AIR  FORUE  OFFICER, 
public  information  and  intelligence, 
wants  full  or  part-time  editorial  work 

ble  reason  for  chancre).  Title  is  not  im- 

author,  reporter  and  PR  man  wishes 
East  <3oast  assignments  Variety  print 
media.  Over  3000  articles  in  national 
publications.  Fee  only.  Box  739,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

e  a 

um 

>eral 

ence 

nut  obligation  and  in  strict  confidence 
by  writing  Box  848,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

CLASSIFIED 

late- 
«  is 

OPPORTUNITY 

Display  Advertising 

Advertising  Rates 

irec- 

Hall 

962. 

Editor-General  Manager 

of  10,000  circulation  dail.v.  always 
a  money-maker,  expects  to  be  avail¬ 
able  January  1.  More  than  20  years 

DISPLAY  AD  SALES— 

Sixteen  years’  highly  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  on  large  metro  daily.  Retail  and 
national  :  also  strong  on  layout,  copy 
anil  sales  presentations.  Desire  relo¬ 
cate.  Top  references.  Salary  oiien.  Box 

with  good  weekly  or  daily  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizona.  Eighteen  years’ 

newspaper,  press  association  experi¬ 
ence;  ten  years’  public  relations,  na¬ 
tional  accounts.  Box  807,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Um  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
iMerNoB 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakit  with 
order)  4  times  •  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  •  90e:  2  •  $L00 

1  time  $i.l0  per  line.  If  kiqred,  add  25c 
for  hox  serrico  and  count  as  1  oddi- 
tionol  lint  in  your  copy.  3  linti  minimum. 

821,  E<Htor  &  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  USE  a  life-time  newspaper¬ 
man?  Workerl  all  phases:  owne<l 
weekly;  45;  Eastern  P.M.  dally.  Box 
819,  iklitor  &  Publisher. 

from  every  angle.  Character  and 
reputation  investigation  invited.  En¬ 
viable  record  as  community  leader. 

All  negotiations  must  be  in  strictest 
confidence.  Honorable  reasons  for 
making  change  will  be  revealed  at 
proper  time.  Address 

Box  833,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Editorial 

Air-mait  serrico  on  hlind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaccahle  clippinit,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  antil 
dirMt  request  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
cannot  ho  rttponsihit  for  their  retam. 

JOE  APPUCANTS  augr  hava  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
hy  sendinp  seif-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  ESP  ClauMed  OepartmonL 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  0  SL2S  per  line  each  Insortion; 

3  times  0  SL35;  2  •  SL45;  1  timo 

corn- 

man, 
ce  Of 
e  in 

0  de* 

able, 
h  ex- 
to  in- 
ill  bs 

CRITIC— COLUMNIST 

AMireEMENTS  EDITOR— 
Trained  under  one  of  nation’s 
foremost  writers  in  field.  Five 
years  second-stringer;  10  years 
on  own  handling  every  facet, 
drama,  opera,  night  clubs, 
movies,  concerts.  Cited  by  ’The- 

EDITOR- WRITER 

Want  New  England  magazine  job — 
general,  trade  or  technical.  Mature, 
energetic,  like  responsibility.  Veteran. 
we<l,  34,  J-degree,  engineering  stu<ly. 
Ex|>erience:  news,  camera,  desks, 

makeup,  technical  and  promotional 
writing,  sui>ervising.  Box  823,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher, 

'  Cartoonists 

atre  Arts’  Magazine  as  percep¬ 
tive  writer.  Intelligent,  stable, 
respected,  and  quoted.  Broad¬ 
way  -  Hollywood  connections, 
coverage.  Employed  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  step  up  to  bigger  field. 
Write  Box  729,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  over  6  years’  experience 
with  largest  Midwest  daily  in  financial 

$1.55  per  lino.  If  keyad,  add  50c  for  hoa 
service  and  count  as  1  ^ditional  lint  in 

sher 

P 

CARTOONIST,  3  years’  Commercial 
Art  ex|)erience.  Desires  job,  editorial 
art  deparlnnent.  Currently  employed, 
family,  service  completed,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  Box  751,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

and  general  aRsignment,  seeks  solid 
job.  Knows  makeup*  copyreading.  Gov¬ 
ernment  assignment  expires  January  1. 
Age  31,  married.  Box  840,  £klitor  & 
Publisher. 

service  on  hlind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payahit  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 

i\ 

'RIT- 

Circulation 

Proven  in  toughest  competition;  man- 

seeks  general  assignment  on  medium 
or  large  daily  in  New  York  vicinity. 

must  he  supplied  hy  respondent ' 

S2-Time  Contract  Rate 

8Sc  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOE  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Taosdoy.  S:00  P.M. 

>n  ia 
newj- 
Some 
irepa- 
and 

of  in- 
aalary 
Box 

top-notch 

.  CIlii'ULATION  MANAGER 
tmcient  lulministrator,  ability  to  in- 

prize-winners,  single  and  multi,  letter- 
press  and  offset ;  first-class  editor,  slot 
man,  layout;  know  photo,  shop;  stable 
family  man,  early  30’s.  Happy  now. 
hut  seek  future.  J-grad.  Resume,  full 
details,  pix.  Box  709,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Degree  in  political  science  and  post¬ 
graduate  courses,  journalism.  Box  839, 
iklitor  &  Publisher. 

cieaw  circulation  and  profits!  Total  21 
years  (Circulation  Management — A.M., 
I’  M,,  and  Sunday  in  6,000  to  126,000 
mss  Knows  all  phases  ABC,  Little 
Merchant.  Home  Delivery.  Mail  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  Daily  and  Sunday  Rural 
Motor  li-Miios.  Transportation  and  pro- 
^  'fiervisetl  Mail  Solicitors,  Dis- 
rfia  Agents,  Age  47,  mar- 

700  ■  T. ,  ”  resume  and  references  Box 
703,  Ed  i.,r  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE.  HISTORY.  DESK  my  fortes. 
Six  years’  daily:  own  car,  camera. 
Box  842,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRBSPONDENT, 
American,  seeks  long-term  assignment 
in  East  Germany.  Speaks  fluent  German 
and  French.  Will  take  family.  Box  700, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  e<liting-writing.  news  desk, 
16  years*  exi>erience.  J-grad.  marrieil, 
vet.  Available  soon,  Zones  1.  2  or  3. 
Box  837,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Count  36  eharactere  and/or  spaces  par 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Bex  holdert’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  ta  edit  all  copy. 

'WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER— 12  years’ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN.  24,  marrie<l- 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoia  2-7050 

L 

yn 

binH^^  assistant  on  70,000  com- 
len»v ''  ''■®'\«I'aper  seeks  more  chal- 
nf  ."*'1  "'f'uu  US  circulation  manager 
Pub'^her  "  ’27,  Editor  & 

Jexperience  in  publicity,  news,  and  fea- 
[turo— recently  covered  the  opening  of 
ithe  Vatican  Council  in  Rome;  seeks 
linteresting  and  challenging  position. 
jWill  relocate — prefer  Area  1  or  4.  Box 

two  years’  college ;  two  years’  exiieri- 
ence  as  reporter,  etiitor  on  top  weekly  : 
one  year  as  reporter  with  daily.  Seeks 
Iiosition  on  urban  Catholic  publication 
in  Zone  1.  Box  841,  E<litor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 

1962 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  BroMU 


Advisory  Panel  Argument 


Thinking  it  an  idea  worth 
placing  before  the  press  of  this 
country,  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
Oct.  13  printed  a  proposal  by 
Murray  Snyder  for  an  advisory 
panel  of  the  press  to  help  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  release  of  news 
invohdng  security.  Mr.  Snyder 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Public  Affairs  in  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  —  a 
job  now  held  by  Arthur  Sylves¬ 
ter.  This  all  took  place  prior  to 
the  Cuban  blockade  announce¬ 
ment  of  Oct.  22. 

E  &  P  sought  reaction  from 
some  important  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  only  one  to  speak 
for  comment  was  B.  M.  McKel- 
way,  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star  and  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  His  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  E  &  P  Oct.  27  was  in 
opposition  to  the  idea,  saying 
such  a  panel  “would  be  a  pious 
but  futile  undertaking.” 

In  the  last  month  and  a  half 
the  controversy  over  restrictions 
on  the  flow  of  news  from  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments 
during  the  Cuban  crisis  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  heated  debate 
with  Washington  newsmen  pro¬ 
testing  vigorously  and  question¬ 
ing  President  Kennedy  about  it 
at  his  last  news  conference. 

Just  before  and  after  that 
televised  press  conference  E  &  P 
published  two  editorials  sa3dng 
that  the  situation  called  for  a 
“calm  appraisal”  of  the  Snyder 
proposal. 

In  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  Nov.  25,  Mr.  McKelway 
re\iewed  the  whole  crisis,  criti¬ 
cized  the  E  &  P  editorials,  and 
elaborated  on  his  opposition  to 
the  Snyder  proposal.  Following 
is  a  digest  of  his  signed  article 
which  occupied  almost  half  a 
page: 

*  *  * 

The  current  debate  between 
Government  and  the  press  over 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  flow 
of  news — precipitated  anew  by 
the  Cuban  crisis — is  merely  the 
continuation  of  a  dispute  that 
began  with  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press  and  movable  type. 

Nor  is  there  anything  new  in 
this  administration's  rationali¬ 
zation  of  its  own  sometimes 
skillfully  applied  restrictions  at 
the  source  of  news — that  these 
restrictions  are  applied  “in  the 
public  interest.”  A  crisis,  in¬ 
volving  national  security  and  the 
lives  of  flghting  men,  not  to 
mention  possible  incineration  of 
the  world,  makes  that  explana¬ 
tion  more  plausible  and  difficult 


to  challenge.  But  “the  public  in¬ 
terest”  is  the  classic  justifica¬ 
tion  when  governments  choose 
to  suppress  or  manipulate  the 
news. . . . 

The  Kennedy  administration 
is  not  seeking  to  imdermine  or 
to  attack  freedom  of  the  press. 
Newspapermen  are  not  seeking 
to  pry  out  and  publish  informa¬ 
tion  endangering  national  se¬ 
curity.  Yet  the  recurring  clashes 
between  Government  and  the 
press  do  involve,  if  not  freedom 
of  the  press  itself,  the  question: 
“Freedom  of  the  Press — From 
What?”... 

Freedom  of  the  press  in  Rus¬ 
sia  means  freedom  from  private 
control,  and  it  is  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  which  decides  what  is 
to  be  printed  in  conformity 
“with  the  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people,”  thus  using  the  press 
deliterately  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy.  Freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  United  States  means 
freedom  from  government  con¬ 
trol,  on  the  theory,  as  Judge 
Hand  put  it,  “That  right  con¬ 
clusions  are  more  likely  to  be 
gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of 
tongues,  than  through  any  kind 
of  authoritative  selection.” 

And  so  it  is  that  when  €-•  v- 
emment  begins  to  reinject  tlie 
idea,  sometimes  awkwardly  and 
sometimes  by  highly  subtle  de¬ 
vices,  that  Papa  knows  best 
about  what  should  be  printed  in 
the  public  interest,  the  press 
rises  up  and  hits  back.  In  the 
controversy  resulting  from  gov¬ 
ernment  management  of  news 
during  the  Cuban  crisis,  the 
press  (including  all  communica¬ 
tions  media)  was  not  disturbed 
by  a  failure  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  that  any  responsible  person 
knows  should  not  be  released.  It 
has  become  disturbed  by  increas¬ 
ing  evidence  that  Government  is 
ready  to  use  the  press  as  an¬ 
other  one  of  its  agencies  and 
that  when  a  reporter  at  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  is  looking  for  news.  Big 
Brother  must  go  with  him,  and 
Big  Brother — the  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Office — not  the  reporter, 
must  decide  what  should  be  re¬ 
ported  “in  the  public  interest.” 

Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  may  not  have  meant 
precisely  what  he  seemed  to  be 
saying  when  he  told  reporters 
that  “News  flowing  from  actions 
taken  by  Government  is  part  of 
the  weaponry”  in  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

But  what  he  seemed  to  be 
saying  was  immediately  recog¬ 


nized  by  newspapermen  as  con¬ 
taining  more  truth  than  poetry. 
And  what  he  seemed  to  be  say¬ 
ing  was  that  he  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  control  the  news  at  its 
source — news  that  Government 
made  sure  would  be  available 
nowhere  else.  Furthermore,  that 
he  would  select  the  news  to  be 
made  public,  and  that  this  selec¬ 
tion  of  news  would  not  be  for 
the  single  purpose  of  informing 
the  public  but  to  serve  what  Mr. 
Sylvester  and  his  colleagues  con¬ 
sidered  wise  national  policy, 
presenting  a  desirable  but  not 
necessarily  complete  or  even 
accurate  image  of  what  was 
going  on.  That  statement  natu¬ 
rally  started  the  press  shooting 
from  the  hip.  The  alarm  bell  had 
sounded  and  the  press  responded 
with  great  verve  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  as  it  must  always  do  when 
Government  attempts  to  use  the 
press  “in  the  public  interest”  to 
aggrandize  its  own  policies.  .  .  . 

Despite  the  increasing  skepti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  toward  this 
Administration’s  handling  of 
public  information,  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  that  a  very  con¬ 
vincing  case  could  be  made  in 
support  of  generalizations  im¬ 
plying  widespread  news  sup¬ 
pression  and  manipulation.  In 
some  respects,  this  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  more  responsive 
than  many  of  its  predecessors  in 
supplying  information,  with 
many  policy-makers  available  to 
help  clarify  w'hat  lies  behind  the 
news. 

Most  of  its  troubles  with  the 
press,  curiously  enough,  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  this  administra¬ 
tion’s  extraordinary  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  not  so  much  with  what  is 
actually  “leaked”  to  the  press 
by  some  unauthorized  spokes¬ 
man  in  Government  as  with  the 
mere  fact  that  such  leaks  occur. 
Leaks  to  the  press  have  always 
occurred  and  doubtless  always 
will  occur.  Some  of  them  provide 
information  that  the  President 
w'ould  no  doubt  prefer  not  to  be 
printed.  Some  of  the  leaks  are 
self-serving,  providing  a  version 
of  events  which  may  be  incom¬ 
plete,  inaccurate.  Some  of 
them  reveal  to  the  President  and 
his  assistants  information  they 
are  glad  to  get.  The  policy  to¬ 
ward  such  leaks  in  previous  ad¬ 
ministrations  has  been  to  ignore 
them  or  to  deny  their  accuracy. 
This  administration  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  stop  them,  appar¬ 
ently  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
trying  to  stop  them  can  cause 
it  more  trouble  and  create  more 
distrust  than  the  leaks  them¬ 
selves. 

Early  in  his  administration, 
and  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco 
freshly  in  mind,  the  President 
made  a  speech  at  a  newspaper 
dinner.  He  suggested  that  the 
press  use  more  self-restraint  in 
printing  stories  involving  se¬ 


curity.  It  was  not  an  unreason¬ 
able  request.  But  the  press,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  always  sensitive 
to  the  possibility  of  censorship, 
reacted  vigorously.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  organized  a  group  which 
called  on  the  President  to  ask 
him  what  he  had  in  mind.  What 
he  seemed  to  have  in  mind  was 
what  he  had  advocated  in  his 
speech,  more  self-restraint  by 
the  newspapers.  He  showed  his 
visitors  some  clippings,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  which  he  thought  indi¬ 
cated  lack  of  self-restraint. 
Some  of  his  visitors  disagreed 
citing  chapter  and  verse  to  prove 
that  there  had  been  self-re¬ 
straint  in  the  form  of  considered 
judgment,  and  argued  that  se¬ 
curity  h^  not,  in  fact,  been 
jeopardized  by  what  was 
printed. 

Contrary  to  some  reports  of 
the  affair — leaked  to  the  press 
by  newspapermen — the  Presi 
dent  did  not  ask  the  group  to  do 
anything.  He  casually  men 
tioned  a  suggestion  he  had  re 
ceived,  embodying  the  idea  of 
sort  of  voluntary  censorship 
with  some  big-shot  represents' 
tives  of  the  newspaper  and  radio 
business  being  filled  in  on 
secrets  and  placed  in  an  avail¬ 
able  position  to  advise  their  col¬ 
leagues  about  what  sort  of  news 
would  endanger  security.  He  did 
not  propose  that  this  be  done. 
And  his  visitors  merely  said 
they  didn’t  think  it  would  work 
— but  if  he  thought  it  should  be 
done,  it  would  be  the  Govern 
ment’s,  not  the  press’  responsi 
bility,  to  do  it.  That  was  that. 

The  idea  of  placing  on  loan 
to  Government  gentlemen  of  the 
press  who  would  be  trusted  by 
their  brethren  to  advise  them 
on  what  to  print  and  not  to  print 
is  as  zany  now  as  it  ever  was. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  a 
strange  departure  from  some  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  jour¬ 
nalism  if  the  press,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  emergency  which 
persuaded  Government  to  in¬ 
voke  censorship,  ever  fell  for  the 
idea. 

The  confused  thinking  on  this 
subject  was  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  recently  by  two  editorials 
printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  first  one  quoted,  with 
understandable  approval,  an 
editorial  from  The  Times  of 
London  110  years  ago.  .  .  . 

It  is  too  bad  that  on  the 
following  week  Editor  &  POT- 
LISHER  printed  another  editorial 
approving  the  same  womout  old 
idea  of  an  “advisory  panel”  of 
newspapermen,  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Government  and  as¬ 
suming  some  of  its  responsibil¬ 
ities,  to  “assure  the  public  that 
it  will  be  told  the  truth  about 
our  military  and  foreign  policy 
programs.  .  .  .” 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Benefits  Of 
15  L-P-M 
Elektron 

You  may  wonder  whether  having 
a  typesetter  with  Elektron’s  per¬ 
formance— 15  standard  newspa¬ 
per  lines  per  minute— isn’t  rather 
like  owning  a  racing  car.  In  the 
sense  of  startling  performance, 
Elektron  is  a  racer.  But  Elektron 
is  also  like  a  truck  with  enormous 
capacity  for  work. 


Mergenthaler 


Vif  in  US.A 


Push  buttons  activate  hydraulic 
elevating  and  fanning  of  magazines 

Central  fact  about  Elektron  is 
its  ability  to  put  15  lines  in  the 
galley  each  minute!  No  other  ma¬ 
chine  has  this  speed.  Of  equal  im¬ 
portance  is  Elektron’s  ability  to 
sustam  high  speeds.  Elektron  is 
no  souped  up  hot  rod -it’s  new 
from  the  base  up -designed  from 
scratch  for  optimum  perform- 


Much  of  Elektron’s  efficiency  is 
made  possible  by  elimination  of 
the  assembling  elevator.  Mats  are 
delivered  for  casting  in  a  straight- 
line.  There  are  no  mechanical  de¬ 
lays.  Linkage  on  the  remaining 
elevators  and  distributor  shifter 
have  been  shortened  for  quicker, 
smoother  travel.  And,  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  justification  is  now  hy¬ 
draulic  which  reduces  matrix  and 
spaceband  wear. 

The  details  of  the  Elektron 
tory  are  yours  for  the  asking. 
Your  Linotype  Production  Engi- 
icer  has  a  new  color  movie  that 
hows  Elektron  in  action,  with 
ritical  functions  in  slow  motion. 
You’ll  soon  see  how  Elektron  fits 
nto  your  composing  room  set  up. 
^all  your  Mergenthaler  agency. 
)r  write: 

lergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
'9  Ryerson  St,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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Ed  Smith’s  newspaper  career  began  in  Tokyo,  spans  more  than 
40  years,  the  last  32  in  Knoxville. 

As  reporter,  student  of  government,  and  writer  of  an  editorial 
page  column  as  well  as  editorials  for  The  News-Sentinel,  he 
knows  his  subjects  first  hand. 

Ed’s  persistent  efforts  helped  make  Tennessee  one  of  the  first 
states  of  the  old  Confederacy  to  abolish  the  poll  tax,  and  he 
played  a  leading  role  in  eliminating  the  practice  by  the  state  of 
leasing  convicts  to  private  industry. 

In  state  and  local  affairs  Ed  has  continually  fought  waste  and 
corruption,  while  championing  the  merit  system  and  govern¬ 
mental  reform.  Several  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution 


are  the  result  of  his  part  in  a  never-ending  crusade  to  inform 
the  people. 

One  of  Ed’s  most  recent  and  important  editorial  triumphs 
involved  the  equitable  apportionment  of  seats  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature;  this  was  climaxed  by  the  historic  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  upholding  this  principle. 

Almost  single-handedly  Ed  won  a  long  editorial  campaign  for 
establishing  a  medical  research  hospital  and  center  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  where  “hot”  radioactive  isotopes  from  the 
Oak  Ridge  atomic  furnaces  are  used  for  experimental  work. 

Ed’s  contribution  has  been  significant  in  making  The  News- 
Sentinel  the  “leading  paper  of  the  Southern  Appalachians.” 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Edward  B.  Smith  of 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
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